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vi * Editor's introduction 

Education and the Teacher is a rin^g, optimistic invitation to ^le 
young people to choose to teach. It comes from an accomplished 
teacher educator who, himself, has made this choice — obviously with 
no regrets. It is a presentation, done with care, meticulous scholarship, 
and deep convictions, supported by an unsbakable faith in the cause of 
education and genuine enthusiasm for teaching. With skill and unusual 
candidness the author treats the key questions that confront prospective 
teachers, avoiding as he does the temptations to oversimplify or to 
indulge in emotionalized approaches. An outstanding quality of the 
book is the manner in which it introduces the reader to the field, with 
brevity imposed by the nature of the task, without becoming super- 
ficial in its treatment or unbalanced in its coverage. The author ac- 
complishes the difficult feat of calling attention to important issues 
and problems, giving the reader objective supporting data, pertinent 
information and promising trends, while clothing his presentation in 
a lively prose style that grips interest from one chapter to the next- 
The publication of this book by Dodd, Mead and Company comes 
at a crucial time — the beginning of an era when excellence in educa- 
tion is recognized as the key to national survival as well as die means 
of individual fulfillment The forthri^t invitation to teaching it pre- 
sents, although prepared by one author, in reality comes from the 
hearts of people everywhere. The United States appeals today to able 
young people to choose to teach- Such a summons results from an ex- 
plosive public awareness that as a nation we must educate or perish, 
while for individuals, the mandate is learn or lose out The ultimate 
contribution of the teacher, wherever he may instruct is to the cause 
of freedom. 

As rewarding as aiding the crusade for freedom is, the teacher reaps 
other benefits that are personal, intellectual, human — and immediate. 
He derives from his daily work satisfactions that come only from 
helping others. He enjoys a leadership role in his community that 
is restricted only by his own limitations. In short, be leads a life from 
whi^ the future is ever a challenge and the backward look is always 
an inspiration. Such is the message of Educalion and the Teacher, 
oilercd without apology for the pitfalls that may lie in wait along the 
way, with promises that are real and substantial to the young man or 
woman— with ability— who is searching for hills to climb, values by 
wiiicli to live, and humanity to serve. ^ 


Lon-lley J. Stiles 



PREFACE 


This book is intended for young people who are ronsidering, or 
beginning, preparation for a career in education. It introduces the 
student to the role and importance of education and the nature and 
requirements of teaching. Guides and information Me pmvided to 
help each student evaluate his osvn interest m and qualification for the 

work and life of the teacher. , , fir^i 

The basic theme of Education and the Teacher t, twofold: tet. 
the survival and progress of civilization depend on the quality of edu- 
caaoTTovidediLd second, teaching is a sdmulatog >^8 

nrofessL Education is recognized today as vital bo* to the m- 

Ldual, whose injellecmal^^^^ 

rvatbrT”:itTo|^^^^^^ 

process. In this t^tpoisibih^' ^ discoveiyf transmittal, and ap- 

an exciting adventure of manldn , ^ the world’s mother 

plication of knowledge; they iWhjal development in all fields, 

p^ofession^ne ^Se emb^S part-t^^ gftld 

Teaching is presented, not as ue profession it is 

field it has been, but tatbet “ * ambitious young 

becoming. The promise it Hmidation socially important con- 

people is one of high c“coL only through 

^bLons, deep and lasting "niv leadenhip that 


this adds up to “ atd the Teacher are in*- 

The content and emphases o Importance of Tea*- 

cated by its four major '““om. ^ Profession and Preparmg for It. 

tag; Part Two, Choosmg the Tea^^ q.,,,, profession 

Part Three, The Work of the comprehensive treatmenB 

of Teaching. Under ^^^ated facts and information, and 

of the factors, developments, accum ^ 
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significant trends, as well as analyses of basic issues and problems 
that are pertinent to a knowledge and understanding of the topic. 
To provide a concise review of the material, as an aid to both students 
and the teacher, brief summaries are included at the end of each 
chapter. Selected reference lists are provided to enable the reader to 
extend his scholarship. These are drawn from challenging publications 
by distinguished scholars in various basic disciplines as well as from 
. the applied field of education itself. 

Indebtedness for assistance with the preparation of this book is 
acknowledged to numerous people, some by name and others who 
because of space limitations caimot be listed personally. Undergradu- 
ate students at Northwestern University, who have been enrolled in 
the authors introductory course to education, have offered valuable 
suggestions relative to the problems and content of interest to 
prospective teachers. In addition, ideas and ideals of former teachers, 
professional associates, and odier respected educational leaders are 
lefiected in this book. 

Dean Lindley J. Stiles, advisory editor to Dodd, Mead, was a source 
of inspiration and encouragement and he made significant contribu- 
tions to the development of the manuscript. The manuscript was also 
read by Dr. Jack Culbertson, Executive Director, The University 
Council for Educational Administration, and the proofs were read by 
Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Assistant Executive Secretary for Professional De- 
velopment and Welfare, National Education Associatiouj Dean Clay- 
ton M. Schindler, College of Education, Kent State University; Pro- 
fessor James R. Manwaring, School of Education, Syracuse University; 
and President Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
1 absolve them, of course, of responsibility for any errors the book may 
contain, but I am most appreciative of their discerning criticism. For 
a schedule that included time for research and writing, gratefulness is 
expressed to Vice President Payson S. Wild and Dean E. T. MeSwain 
of Nortliwcslem University. 

Gratitude is expressed to authors, editors, and publishers for the use 
of materials and excerpts from Uicii works. Specific acknowledgment 
of such permissions is made at appropriate places throughout the book. 

B. J. Chandler 
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PART ONE 

THE IMPORTANCE 
OF TEACHING 



CHAPTER 


1 


THE TEACHER 
AND SOCIETY 


Teaching — the predecessor of all other professions — continues to 
be the mother profession. Essential to civilized enterprise as the 
chief source of man’s intellectual, social, economic, and ethical 
development in every aspect of his life, teaching produces and 
nurtures the otlier professions. In a genuine sense, teaching always 
has been, is. and always will be the primary means of human 
progress and survival. 


THE CHOICE OF TEACHING 

The individual who chooses to become a teacher joins *6 high- 
est rants of professional service. He makes “ 

inestimable worth to the weUare of his fellow men Jo the 
perpetuation of the ideals which bind 

societv His choice places him among distinguished men and 
womet of ev^l; natiL and historical perio who have found in 
teaching their highest achievement „„„giess of 

Some of the greatest people the world has 
their fields of interest or specialiration ^ to 

importance of teaching. Many ^ attention to other 

actual teaching; ethers have given time ajentio 

vital areas concerned with educatag J ^ t, Us famous 
Horace Mann’s philosophy of life P victory for 

statement "Be afraid to die onOl you remembered lo- 

humanity.” A succesjul practice and resigned from 

day as an educator. He gave p president, to devote 

the Massachusetts Senate, of w . y Thomas Jefferson, 
his full time to work in the field save/al fields, 

a man whose talents and inleres -riged by ideas “based 

founded the University of f^Ud to explore and to 

on the illimitable freedom o ^ 
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expose every subject susceptible of its contemplation.” Comenius, 
a bishop of the Moravian Church, was a pioneer in modem educa- 
tional methods. The Greek philosopher Socrates, while teaching 
the young men of Athens, developed a method of instruction 
which involved a series of eliciting questions that came to be 
known as the Socratic Method. The founder of the Christian 
religion, Jesus Christ, was called Teacher. 

In current times some of the keenest minds have similarly been 
concerned with teaching, its impact on society, its contribution 
to the individual, and its value to scientific and industrial progress. 
Not infrequently does a noted political, military, business, or 
religious leader accept the presidency of a college or university to 
give expression to his desire to improve the benefits of teaching to 
young people. Often leaders in business and industrial organiza- 
tions devote time and energy to raising funds for teachers' salary 
increases and improvements in other aspects of educational pro- 
grams. Numerous busy and important citizens serve gratuitously 
on school boards and boards of trustees as their contributions to 
the process of education. 

The Best Must Teach 

In this space age — when educated intelligence is essential to 
progress in all fields and even, perhaps, to national survival — the 
best must teach. No longer can the choice of teaching be left, as 
Benjamin Franklin put it, “to some of the lesser sort.” It goes 
without saying that teaching cannot be looked upon as employ- 
ment suitable only for those who fail to gain admission to other 
professions. 

Teaching must be the choice of increased numbers of our most 
able young people if the quality of intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment essential for individual attainment and national wel- 
fare is to be achieved. Because this is an age which demands 
intelligence, the world depends, more heavily tHnn in any other 
period of history, upon the quality of the contributions teachers 
arc able to make. 

Distinef/on Between Professional and Lay Teaching 
In a broad sense, everyone teaches. This fact makes it difficult for 
many to distinguish between the kind of teaching practiced by the 
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professional teacher and the land carried on by lay people as an 
everyday concern. Parents speak of teaching their children; Boy 
and Girl Scout leaders teach the skiUs of scouting; teachers in 
Sunday schools teach lessons in religion; recreation leaders teach 
swimming and games; and children teach each other many thmgs. 
None of these types of individuals possesses special preparation 
for teaching; yet they teach. On the other hand, one may read or 
hear appeal for greater numbers of well-qualified professional 
teachem to staff spools. Many wonder why the lay 

do so well cannot be pressed into duty to reheve the 

shortage. In addition, the prospective teacher may -1 to sm“ 
he has been going to school most of his life, he is “ 

J^aLfod withlchL and teaching » ^e -ell m^ 

1 1 need to study to become a teacher to I , 

How, then, does teaching “^"‘^dyi^ence between lay 
differ from other types of 1®^ 8 to the contrast 

teaching and professional remedies given by a lay- 

between the recommendation of home remeto g 

man for the sick and m|ured ““ ^yPod layman may 

scription and advice given y suggest effective reme- 

be able to administer occasionaufsave Uves and con- 

dies for certam fff . A^olth of others. In contrast, the 

tribute significantly to the notice years of seholmship, 

professional doctor brings ^ analysis that permit him to 

Supervised training, “d “‘‘.^oes which the layman 

go far beyond the superficial health pra 

may employ. j teach simply because e ^ 

The person who feels qualified tote ^ 

spjnt se'veralyears in -h^e *ep- qualified him to 

extensively by air and thinks tiK T ^ passenger will have 
Xt a pbne^f he has been Jo, flight pattern, 

learned something about s plane. Should he 

tZ of passengers, “'f J ev^en that of the copd^b 

take to assume the cap^^^ necessary program “f '“Terence 

disaster, passengers are not permi 
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lay status to professional practice; nor would many desire to do 
so. In teaching, unfortunately, the possible disastrous impact of 
unprepared laymen upon students is not so readily observable; 
consequently, professionally imprepared individuals frequently 
seek to step into the teacher*s role without being aware of the 
damage they may do to the children they teach. 


TEACHERS SERVE HUMANITY 

Teachers serve humanity and leave impressions that help to shape 
the destiny of their society. To the young, they act as guides, 
examples and friends; their influence over individuals may be both 
significant and lasting. As they instruct individual children and 
youths, teachers are developing future statesmen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, scientists, technicians, laborers, white-collar 
workers, housewives, salesmen— every adult-to-be. 

Numerous tributes to the importance of the work of teachers 
have been given. Louise Sharp assembled statements made by 
120 celebrated men and women, each of whom had endeavored to 
describe the influence of teachersA Helen KeUer, the famous 
blind and de^ writer and world traveler, told about the teacher 
w o had believed in her. Dr. Karl Menninger, psychiatrist and 
wo e famed Menninger Foundation, described the teacher*s 
on the mental health of boys and girls, men and women. 
I,. Bromley Oxnam. theologian and author, related how. in his 
opimoD, teachers "shape the lives of their students and, more, 
e e course of civilization.” All the statements empha- 

sized the unmeasurable importance of teachers to individual stu- 
dents and to organized society. 

Influence on the Individual Student 
Practi^ly evepr person has had at least one or more teachers 
who^d out in his memory as having profoundly Influenced his 
Me. The testimony of counUess Americans could be cited to illus- 
.in ^ h ™ which teachers have inspired, encour- 

eged, challenged, prodded, or by other means caused individual 
student to aspire and climb to higher intellectual, spiritual, social 
or cultural heights. One typical description of the Ld tekchcr’s 

1 ^).^'^ ““O’ Hoi. i Cocpimy. Inc. 
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influence on the individual is by Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review.^ 


A good teacher is first of all a good human being— someone who in 
personality, character, and attitudes exercises a wholesome and in- 
spiring influence on young people. ... By inspiration I have m 
mind the quality of teaching that somehow strikes a spark deep mside 
the student, raising his level of awareness in life, enlargmg ratter than 
satisfying his natural curiosity, opening up a sense 
paciW responsibility, holding up before the student an ideal 

lo2 pursuing'^ and resizing as a person. The 

6s k; sz.. . 

the world beyond the school. 

By the time young people , *^tog°™d^sphatrom 

Uteir system of values atUtudes toward kam^ 

are fairly well established. Teac e , j j^g individual 

ligious leaders, play important roles m heipmg 

chart the direction of his life. 


Influence on Society i,-„,. the hiahest possible 

In addition to helping young P“P'' otes personal success 

level of self-realization a f"‘Jp„„,ibility for heipmg ui- 
and happiness, the teacher contrfbuting members of their 

dividuaU to become worthy im particular patterns of 

society. Through the effor j ^hey acquaint their s - 

society are perpotuated and imp [t^tal attainments pohn- 

dents'with the ideals, f ™j“S„„mic principled that deter- 
cal doctrines, social cu • civilization. , stg 

mine the ohmacter “d^^“ ^toihusb has desaibed the 
Yehudi Menuhin, world ^ 3 

contributions of teac er 

Teachers have already beromfe (ales eiviliz^e“- Gone “c 

essential and 

the rnm antic and lusty ^ — 


• Ibid., pp. 

•Ibid., pp- 158-160. 
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it is the tutored man, the one with the college degree who stands 
the better chance. Gone are the days when unbridled ambitions, 
appetites, and instincts could forge ahead, and when anything proved 
grist for the mill. Today in our civilization of abundance, selection 
and rejection must play an even greater part than indiscriminate 
assimilation. By this I mean rejection of all habits which impede, and 
selection of all those which promote, in advancing years, the inner 
peace, health, and enriching exchange with our fellow man, in other 
words, a useful social metabolism. 

A vivid picture of the contributions to one society by a great 
teacher is presented in the inspiring and widely known book 
Anna and the King of Siam. The editor*s introduction to the story 
of the almost unbelievable achievements of a true teacher sum- 
marize Annans accomplishments.* 

Anna Leonowens, the frail young Hnglish widow who went in the 
eighteen sixties as governess to the court of King Monghut of Siam, 
was a real person, vivid and impelling, with very strong ideas about 
freedom, democracy and the rights of the individual. With these ideas 
sl^ swept through the Palace and the harem like a clean breeze. 
Abraham Lincoln was her hero. One of her pupils, a discarded con- 
cubine of the png, was so stirred by Uncle Tom's Cabin that she trans- 
lated it into Siamese with Anna's help and ever after signed her name 
Harriet Beecher Stowe Son Klin." Son Klin freed all her slaves in 
a solemn and deeply touching ceremony, . . . 

Brides teaching many of the Kin^s concubines and his sixty-seven 
c ’ en, Anna helped the King with his foreign correspondence and 
took on many extracurricular duties, such as the handling of his 
famous birthday dinner and the preparation, in full regalia, of a half 
dozen pretty girls of the harem for presentation to Lord John Hay, so 

e g uUy recounted in the book. But her most important achieve- 
mrat was to implant some of her own idealism in the heart and con- 
saomness of the young prince who was to succeed his father, “hfen 
cha, he said to her one day, -if I live to reign over Siam, I shall 
rcign over a free and not an enslaved nation.” True to his pledge, as 
png Chu alonghom, Siam's greatest ruler, he abolished slavery and 
mtroduced many social and educaUonal reforms. 

\yhile no teacher in the United States may individually exert 
on his own country, or on another nation, an influence exactly 

Co‘4^.yri3?4)!Tp*’u-^"“ Slam (N.w York: Tho John D>y 
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corresponding to that of Anna Leonowens on Siam, members of 
the teaching profession do collectively constitute a significant 
moral and inteUectual force on the future of their nation. As Henry 
Adams so wisely observed. "A teacher affects etermty; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.” 


Faith in the Process of Education 

From the earUest recorded history, manldnd has exemplified fdth 
in tire process of education. Plato observed that ^ 

state demanded "the guardians observe the one great pornt as 

cation to the form of gove^ent t - aders in the 

Dedication to education in the f foundine to the pres- 
United States, from the time of Nation, Eveiy 

ent, have noted the 

president, begummg with Ge g S . education. Ex- 

found faith in the power J educaUon illustrate 

amples of their dedication to the process of educan 

the depth of their commitments. . leaders from ali 

In addition to the Umted State p Mothers and 

walks of life have in the value of schooling by 

fathers demonstrate their co ^yldren in school. N" 

the sacrifices they make to k P . ^ persistent faith that 

nation has exhibited such society can be im- 

through education both the m £„ education is the 

prove! ImpUcit in the between education 

rndC^X^— '' 

schools. Education is the ^ , ^etively engaged m t E 

judged by the number of schools approxuna‘edM 

rollment in enrollments, shown m y^ents 

milUon in 1960. Fro,ected emo™^ enroum 

cate that the dramatic mcrease ma 
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during the past decade will continue in the future. 

The upswing in elementary and secondary enrollments has been 
accompanied by a similar increase in the number of students at- 
tending college. For example, about 3% million students were 
enrolled in colleges and universities in 1960 but this number is 
expected to double by 1970. In addition, some 40 million people 
are actively participating in various formal and informal adult 



FIGURE 1, 

INCREASING SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


From Ch^ren in a Changing World (Washington, D.C.: Golden Anni* 
veisaiy White House Conference on Children and Youth, 1960), p. 75. 


education programs. Teachers number 2 million, exclusive of part- 
time teachers and those employed in adult education programs. 

About Yt million citizens serve on school boards and boards of 
trustees. Membership in the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers exceeds 11 million, indicating to some extent the num- 
ber of parents who formally pledge themselves to work for educa- 
tion. Not included in these estimates are the personnel of various 
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business and industrial establishments whose work consists of 
producing materials, supplies, and equipment required in the field 
of education. 

In terms of money invested, the United States spent over $16 
billion on its elementary and secondary schools at the beginning 
of tlie 1960’s. Both the President's Science Advisoiy Committee 
and the Rockefeller report stated in the late 1950 s that the in- 
vestment made in education would need to be doubled witlm 
a decade. If tliis prognosis is correct, as it is likely to be, within 
the next few years more than $32 billion annuaUy will be mvested 

in education. , , 

Quite clearly, as evidenced by the time and money devoted to 
schools in the United States, people have faith m ^ X 

behove that tlie individual can improve both h™ J 

society by the processes of imtruoUon whrch teachers admmister. 

EDUCATION-THE ROAD TO THE "GOOD LIFE" 

The faith that citizens of the toTfree 

rests substantially upon ^^'-Vood life” for all who 

and democratic society, the road t ® , 5 „£ personal ad- 

caie to pursue it. Learning hol^ o P, improvement, 

vancement— botli vorational “ individual these have more 

and continuation of liberty; ai^ learning offers for 

immediate appeal than do the rewards that learn g 

society as a whole. , . . jjjg individual are 

The dividends that education that creates and 

closely related to the value system o to democratic 

maintains schools. In the m e eeuality of educational op- 

values are held before the individu enjoyment of 

portunity, an open see the improvement of 

personal hberty. In addition. eontributes dr- 

standards of Uving as a goal to wtacn 
rectly. 

Econlity of Mocotionoi Opportomty 

A basic individual right created equal ], 

Uonal is the basis for tlie belie ^ 


the United States 

created equal cla 


Declaration of Independence « jj^^tunity, 
citizen should be provided the oppornm 


on an ei 


>qual or fair 
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basis with every other citizen, to develop his abilities and talents 
to the maximum of his capacity. 

This ideal of equality holds a number of implications for teach* 
ers. Paramount is the premise that no limitations may be set 
arbitrarily on the potentialities and possible attainments of any 
person. No artificial barriers may be erected to deter the develop- 
ment of individual talents and abilities. Not only are educational 
restrictions forbidden; the development of talents and capacities 
are encouraged, and provisions are made to keep the advantages 
of education open to all. The public school itself is conceived as 
the agency through which this objective is realized. Thus the ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity prevails to inspire each 
generation of citizens to provide an impartial, classless agency 
where all the children of all the people may receive educational 
opportunities commensurate with individual interests, abilities 
and choices. 

Equality of educational opportunity is not to be confused with 
identical educational experience, as is very frequently done. For 
teachers and schools to attempt to provide each student, regard- 
less of individual abilities or aptitudes, with identical training is 
to pervert the basic meaning of the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, 

Educafion and an Open C/ass System 
An open or fluid class system prevails in the United States; con- 
sequently, transition from one social class to another is common- 
place. The major vehicle for upward movement in the social 
system is education. In fact, the school is sometimes referred to 
as a social elevator because through education it is possible for 
a person to rise in the social structure. Some authorities maintain 
that socioeconomic status, a measurement which combines tlie 
social and economic benefits an individual enjoys, is determined 
largely by the amount of education a person has received.’ At 
any rate, education is regarded generally as an avenue to opportu- 
nity regardless of the level at which the individual starts. 

A distinction should be made between an open class system and 
a classless society. The former prevails in the United States. 

• Robot J. llav'igbimt and Bcmlce L. Neucaiteo, Society and Education (Do*- 
ton: All)!! & Bacon, Inc., 1057). 
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Authoritative research reports dealing with the social structee 
and its effect upon education are presented in Chapter 4. At this 
point, however, it is noted that free public education helps to 
keep a class system open and fluid. , , . j c 

The school in an open class society plays an additional kmd of 
role-that of social unifier. In the United States every mstituhon 
except tlie school tends to divide people. Churches “ 

zens in accordance with denominational aifihaUou “i™™- 
bership. Homes assort individuals by 
differentiate people by types of operabon and 
Public schools, on tlie otlier hand, excep m creeds 

ber of deviating situations, are open to boys | 

religious faiths, racial “^'^Pold class distinctions 

As a social unifier the school func , i ^ how to 

to a minimum: it helps people with differences leam 

live and work together. 

Education and liberty 

A few years ago, The discussion started 

devoted to "The American Way ?* ^ ^ Belie France is 

with the quest for words to " “jS his homeland. Tlie 

the phrase used by the Franc ,jj ^jways be an England. 

British subject uses the slogan ^ chiciple to describe the 

But the American searches for m ide P abstrac- 

United States. The closest he ^ “inejo^a 
tion, say the editors of Fortune, have died m 

Liberty, as an ideal, has riemend^sj™ 1 

its name. Many are willing to risk onahen- 

ostracism in defense of its of Independence- Life, 


rr^'^riTp^uTuh olhapp^ hi the ^ 

The promotion of liberty is ^ dians of this 

States, and teachers are often ““ background “j' ’ 

birthright. The “"jT^ee diat his personal hberqi 
seeks, through his schoohng, g- hidoctrina- 

will be kept secure. jchool is expeote^ ‘“^^jach genera- 

In promoting liberty, ^ of critical thinking- 

tion while teaching the meth ot an eternal gif . 

tion is expected to leam that hberty IS 
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wliich must be won anew by all who would enjoy it. As John 
Stuart Mill once said, ‘‘The rights and interests of each or any 
person are only secure from being disregarded when the person 
interested is himself able and habitually disposed to stand up for 
them.” One function of the school, and a hmdamental responsi- 
bility of all who teach, is to instruct individuals to be “able and 
habitually disposed” to stand up for their rights and to accept 
the concomitant obligations that accompany liberty. 

fcfucaiion Improves Standards of Living 
As integral to the “good life,” Americans place value on high 
standards of living. The age of technology, with its new inven- 
tions, increased production of goods, and greatly expanded sys- 
tems of distribution, has brought higher standards of living to 
milhons of people. Education is the instrument by which the ad- 
vancements in production and distribution have been attained. 
It also contributes to the individuals capacity to share in the 
benefits as they become available. 

Education promotes economic advances. The complexities of 
manufacturing, minin g, and farming demand workers with in- 
creasingly higher levels of skill and knowledge. Thus the recipro- 
cal relationship between the continuing economic expansion and 
the work of schools is apparent In fact, education has made pos- 
sible phenomenal advances in all fields — agriculture, commerce, 
engineering, business, health, and politics. 

AVhile advances in general fields are made possible through 
education, one should not overlook the fact that education also 
leads to economic advancement for the individual. It is possible 
or young people to achieve higher status and better-paying jobs 
than their fathers hold. There appears to be a relationship between 
• ® quality of education and the income earned by 

mdividuals. This relationship is depicted in Figure 2. 

^ increasingly complex society with a rapidly developing 
°Sy "^ill reward those who possess knowledge and tlie 
^ ih Education, therefore, is likely to correlate in 

the future even more closely with economic success. 

Relattonship between education and standard of living. The cor- 
relaUon ^^ecn literacy and per capita income of a nation is 
qmtc rnglu Tlie relationship is so close, in fact, that if the literacy 
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rate of a country is kno\vn the level of income can be predicted 
fairly accurately. Even though nations possess many similarities 
as well as variations in climate, topography, and natural resources, 
the single factor that tends to be constantly related to per capita 
income is the level of literacy of the people. This fact emphasizes 
tile importance of the quality and extensiveness of educational 
opportunities to tlie people of a coimtry. 

The high position with respect to per capita income of the 
United States compared to other countries is due to the quahty 



figure 2. 

EDUCATtON AND INCOME 

From The New Yerk Tmes (Jwwev 3. I960). P- 

md general provision for ^^®of etotion to stand- 

ar e^dence of d>a relat-nstap 

irds of living IS found in For 

he United States from f fa‘u ooj Califonna er- 

ixample, the per “P'fu “U“ ^ Dakota and Nebraska 

■eed those of other sKtes income “ f°““^ 

k major cause of and California make significantly 

n the fact that both New Yo ^ ^ f„r educadenal purposes 

neater expenditures, on a per pupil o 
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than do the other two states. 

These examples are but a small part of the compelling evidence 
that attests to the feet that the quality and extent of education 
influence significantly the standards of living of people. Conse- 
quently, if progress is to be maintained in the United States in 
extending improved standards of living to greater numbers of 
people, improvements in the amount and quality of education 
provided for all must be achieved. 

EDUCATION DEVELOPS THE MORAL MAN 

A parallel responsibility to that of promoting the “good life” for 
the individual, and one to which education and teachers make 
significant contributions, is the broader morality of man's rela- 
tionship to his fellowmen. Throughout the ages, education has 
been seen as an instrument for producing citizens adapted to 
particular patterns of group life. The social traits to which educa- 
tion has contributed include both broad moral and spiritual values 
which bind men together and guide their interactions and the 
more specific behaviors involved in the practice of political and 
social citizenship. 

In the United States, for example, as Toynbee has pointed out, 
the value system is built on beliefs and ideals derived from Jewish 
and Christian teachings. It is natural, therefore, that schools should 
be expected to teach certain moral and spiritual values related to 
the Hebrew-Christian heritage. The tenets of democracy that have 
prevailed in this country assert that man is to be respected and 
assimilated into citizenship responsibilities regardless of his race, 
color, or creed. Implied is the necessity of reconciling the system 
of moral and spiritual values with operational premises by which 
free men and democratic self-government live. 

Moral and Spiritual Values 

hioral values are defined by the National Education Association as 
“the traits and attitudes which bring about socially accepted 
behavior. [Spiritual values] include the high mystical experience 
of organized religious groups — a realm in which the public schools 
cannot operate. Spiritual values also include appreciation of 
the place of reh'gion in human life, and the ethical, aestlictic, and 
emotional experiences that help to elevate and liberate tlic human 
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spirit. This is the realm in which the public schools can partici- 
pate.” * 

Efforts to teach moral and spiritual values in the public schools 
have increased significantly during the past few years. This trend 
has paralleled the rising interest in religion and the active partici- 
pation in organized religions evidenced in the United States dur- 
ing and following World War 11. While general agreement exists 
that schools should be concerned with moral and spiritual values, 
the content and methods for such programs provoke sharp con- 
troversy. 

The position on the question of content to which a majority of 
tte educators in the United States would subscribe was stated 
by the Educational Fobcies Commission, a body which represents 
both the National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. According to the Commission 
pubUo schools should emphasize the foUowing moral and spiritual 
values: ' U) human personality— the basic value, (2) moral re- 
sponsibility, (3) institutions as the servants of men, (4) conunon 
»nsent, (5) devotion to truth, (6) respect for e«eUen», 
(7) moral equality, (8) brotherhood, (9) pursmt of happmess, 
and (10) spiritual enrichment 

Separation of Church and Stale 
A myth often heard is that our forefates wh-" ^of 
America were in search of reUgious freedom, mlirion. 

selves, but not for those who did not sternly 

Histo;y of the New World shows ^ “tteted to 
perpetuated the bitter religious qu certain human 

behmd in Europe. Slowly, it " o^ivilege 
rights had to be respected cLsUtution of the United 

of religious liberty. The frames exnlicit by providing 

States made freedom of .This subiect is dealt with 


rsnip r- - 

Glares maua .fate. This subject is dealt with 

for the separation of church and 
ixtensively in Chapter 3. 

Our religious heritage i 


extensively in Chapter^B.^ reflected in the teaching of moral and 


Diriito, "Ten CriUeinns of Pnbbe 


•NaSonal Educadon teoe.aW.n^'^^^ber, 1957). P- jef; 

'Educadonal Poliefe j M^don AaMoiadon, 19S1). PP- 

Schools (Washington, D.C.: Na 
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spiritual principles on which general agreement prevails. The 
Bible may be taught as literature and history when reference to 
denominational precepts is avoided. The intent is to protect the 
schools from the conflict which would result if various faiths were 
permitted to solicit the curriculum of the schools as a vehicle for 
disseminating particular denominational commitments. 

PROMOTION OF DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

A new type of government — one that was idigenous to America 
— ^was developed through and after the Revolutionary War. The 
ideal of self-government, even in rudimentary form, was a daring 
and radical objective when the Constitution of the United States 
was framed. Such a government, the forefathers realized, de- 
manded an educated citizenry, and they affirmed that the “means 
of education shall be forever encouraged.” Thus, schools were 
visualized as a necessary arm of the political enterprise. 

Today, citizenship is broadly defined. It includes the whole 
realm of citizens’ activities, associations, and day-to-day relation- 
ships as well as the legal and governmental aspects of citizenship, 
such as voting and serving on juries. Implicit in a broad definition 
of citizenship in a democracy are several fundamental ideas. 
Among them are (1) the belief that man is unique and worthy of 
respect simply because he is a human being; (2) the conviction 
that man is capable of governing himself; and (3) the assumption 
that justice will prevail in a free society. 

The relationship between education and citizenship demands 
that schools strive to attain specific goals. Students must develop 
the ability to do refiective tanking. Individuals must know how 
to keep iffiormed on complex political and social issues, and tliey 
must be Nvilling to do so. The ability to obtain and weigh evidence 
as a prelude to the making of decisions must be developed. Whole- 
some human relationships are imperative. Each individual should 
become imbued with a sense of responsibility for his own freedom. 
Young people must learn that nonparticipation in government 
exacts pcn^tics, for as Plato said in his Republic, “The punish- 
ment of wise men who refuse to take part in government is to 
live under the government of unwise men.” 

To accomplish the over-all goal of preparing people for citizen- 
ship, schools help pupils to acquire and practice skills and be- 
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havior demanded of good citizens. Many school activities have 
as one of their purposes tlie preparation of youth for responsibili- 
ties inherent in self-government Student councils, clubs, class of- 
ficers, teacher-pupil planning, and atliletics are but a few exam- 
ples of school activities through which pupils acquire experience 
in participating in the development and execution of plans that 
affect tlieir destiny. 

The school’s responsibility for helping to prepare youtli for 
citizenship is rooted firmly in social and political philosophy that 
enjoys almost universal approbation. The essence of tlie philos- 
ophy is that public schools, as an arm of the state, should help to 
equip people witli the skills and the knowledge demanded of 
citizens. As Benjamin Franklin once noted: We must have a 
system of public education; its purpose must be to educate our 
people in their public duties.” 


EDUCATION AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 

Two major achievements of science are good examples of the 
relationship between education and scientific progress. irs » 
through science man has learned and is learning to conWl to 
environment. Second, it has been found that complex social prob- 
lems will yield to scientific inquiry. 

Scien/i/ic Advancement Depends on Education 
Spectacular advancements in the field of 
aLost daily. Jet engines have b.n 
15,000 horsepower m a smgle motor Ihe uqu 
duces 750,000 horsepower. One ton of atomi ’ 
of 30 billion horsepower houm. Pobo P dis- 
use of Salk vaccine. Miracle drugs ran dramaUcally. It 

eases. The human life span contmu would not have 

is axiomatic that these dramatic acluevements would 

been possible without educaUon. advancement in van- 

The public schools contribute r ii ^ science programs in 
ous ways. They prepare science in high school often 

colleges and universities. The stu y . ^ many talented 

resulfs in an interest in As thegeneral edu- 

young people to choose scientists are encour- 

cational level of the populaPon increases, 
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aged to discover new knowledge through research and experi- 
mentation. 

Teachers Employ SeienfWe Method 
The use of the scientific method for the promotion of social well- 
being is one of the great challenges facing civilization. The Har- 
vard Report of 1945, General Education in a Free Society, made 
this point clear: “The question at bottom is whether the scientific 
attitude is in truth applicable to the full horizon of life, and on 
this question there is, to say the least, uncertainty.” 

Nevertheless, teaching draws heavily upon the scientific 
method. It employs the methods of observation, reflection, test, 
and restatement, and it avoids conclusions unsupported by evi- 
dence. Good teaching fosters and encourages ideas which are 
looked upon as hypotheses to be tested, rather t^han as dogmas to 
be stated, memorized, and defended. 

It has been said that the real scientific revolution is yet to come. 
The true revolution will come, some believe, when the scientific 
method is habitually used when dealing with social problems. The 
schools of America are the instruments for bringing about this 
scientific revolution. 

SUMMARY 

Teaching, the mother profession, is recognized as the primary 
means of human progress and survival. Those who choose to teach 
join the ranks of great men and women who, throughout the ages, 
have seen in teaching and education one of man's great endeavors. 
In these times, when educated intelligence is indispensable, there 
is urgent need for the most able young people to choose to teach. 
Such a choice implies a period of rigorous, sustained preparation 
for professional practice. 

The fundamental importance of teaching is found in the service 
provided to humanity. Teachers often exert lasting influences on 
young people as evidenced by the tributes paid tliem by noted 
leaders in all walks of life. Not only do teachers influence individ- 
ual students, they make contributions to the social, economic, 
poliUcal, scientific, and moral life of their society. 

The people of the United States have a profound faith in tlic 
process of education. National leaders, including all presidents, 



Every president, beginning with George 

has expressed profound faitn in the jwuer and n y ■ \} S 

of good education (see page 9). B y 

■ fh 4' 

George Washington: "Promote then, as an object p ^ K 

impoLncc. insLtions for Ure general I 

edge. In proportion as the structure of » g°;X opLn | 
force to public opinion, it is essential P ^(5 to B 
be enlighLed.” Thomas Jefferson: If nhat i 

be ignorant and free in a state of awhza “Upon the 1 

never was and never «ill be ” Abraham “ ' ©r 

subject of education, not presuming , \ie\v it a* the 

system respecfmg it, I can only say “ |g ^an be en- 

most important subject which we as education ,. „ Roosevelt: 

gaged WoodJv Wilacn: '''trlcSti '“S St chL.^ 

no government which rests on popul based upon the ind" , Jirctt edaea- 
“Our ultimate security, to a large exten . « ^^^Sly «f«>" and char- 

mation, and attitude, and the responsi .^^oeause our schOTh b-'P go^ far ^ 

tion in America." Dwight D. Eisenhower, educational sjstcrn ^ 

acter of our youth, the streng* or ''[^^bonal nwraUty tom oor 

determine the^ strength or weakness ^ i, al» tlie future 

nedyj ‘Knowledge is power, said F ean bring Ihstof 

youth than need all the Ugh. the 

(Photographs courtesy of [U The N e ^ piankb** D- 
real Society, (3 and 4] Library of j 

Press International, and 17] The Wlute Hous ; 




Evidence of the faith that peo- 
ple place in the processes of ed- 
ucation is found in the extensive 
investments of time and money 
that are made in schools (see 
page 9). These pictures show 
the evolution of a schoolhouse 
in Newton, Massachusetts, in 
line with the growth in popula- 
tion and the changing concepts 
in school buildings. Above, the 
original Mason School, 1852- 
1901; left, the second Mason 
School, 1901--1959; below, the 
Mason-Rice School, 1959. 
(Photos courtesy of the Public 
Schools, Newton, Massachu- 
setts.) 
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have attested to the importance of education in a free society 
dedicated to self-government Not only is education our largest 
business when judged by tlie number of people involved annually, 
it commands substantial financial support and the time and ener- 
gies of perhaps two-tliirds or more of the national population. 

Two fundamental ideals are held by tlie American people for 
education. One pertains to tlie contributions that schools and 
teachers make to helping each individual acliieve the good life. 
Attainment of this goal requires the provision of equal educational 
opportunities, tlie maintenance of an open class system to which 
public schools make significant contributions, the perpetuation 
of individual liberty, and tlie improvement of standards of living 
for all. The otlier ideal relates to education's contribution to tlie 
moral man. The maintenance of moral and spiritual values com- 
patible with the nature of the society and the development of 
functional skiUs, habits, attitudes, and knowledges by which citi* 
zenship is exercised comprise the two major emp ases ® 
by tliif objective. In the latter aspect, schools serve as an ann ot 

pm ■nd»i. » II.. » • 

specialize in scientific study and rese^ch. 4 ow1- 

perimentatian and research, advance the 

edge. They, also, rely upon the scienUfio method m the process 

“fuonind teachers are 

importance. Liberty must be presetv , jyjyjval depend 

happiness and advancement us we “ ^ political fields, 
upon continued progress “ . i„ividual development 

The teacher is the key force forpr g national strength and 
and the progress in aU fields essenUol to nationa 

well-being. 
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CHAPTER 


2 


HOW AND WHY 
AMERICAN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS DEVELOPED 


^bKo schools and other instituUons of man are shaped by myriad 
forces. Sometimes the forces are direct and discernible, but often 
they are subtle and obscure. 

Searching for cause-and-effect relationships behveen the type 
Of school and the curriculum mamtaioed at any given time and 
the major social, economic, polib'cal, and religious influences of 
the time is a challenging intellectual experience. For example, 
what was the relationship beriveen the common school develop- 
ment during the first half of the nineteenth century and the Jack- 
sonian democracy of that age? How did the social class structure 
of Prussia in the early 1800 s help to bring about the establishment 
of public normal schools in the United States? To gain an unde> 
standing of the forces that have infiuenced American public 
schools, one must study the histoiy of education in relationship 
to the parallel developments in such fields as politics, economics, 
business, industry, labor, agriculture, sociology, reh’gion, and the 
total philosophy of democracy as a way of life. 

The purpose of this chapter is to introduce the reader to the 
historical ideas, trends, and events that have influenced schools. 
Emphasis is placed upon significant developments rather than on 
a chronological tabulation of details. Cause-and-effect relation- 
ships are identified. Ideas and conditions that thwart or promote 
educational change are noted. 

The major periods in the historical development of American 
schools are summarized in capsule form to present an overview 
of the key stages and their discernible characteristics. 


HISTORICAL PERIODS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
The Colonial Period (1607-1770) 


Education waa dominated by thcoIogicA 

doxies. The goats of education were based on rebgion. Schools reflected 
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(he BrilisK culture; education was aristocratic and private. Secondary 
and higher education was exdusivefy classical and hu m a ni stxa Many 
colonists were interested in education. 

Dedine of Interest in Education (1770-1500) 

Educational opportunity remained very rmequaL The Revolution oc- 
cupied the time and interest of people to su^ an extent that schools 
were seriously negjected. Industrial developments and westward ex- 
pansion of the population foDowing the Revolution caused further 
neglert of the sch^ls. The curriculum was still largely classical and 
humanistic. 

Estailishment of State Schools {1S00-1S60) 

Public schools as creatures of the state were established throughout 
the country. The school tax won acceptance. Free education for all be- 
came an accepted principle. Through the work of Horace Mann and 
others "pradicai" subjects were introduced into the curriculum. The 
high school was established in se>-etal cities and a few wealthy rural 
areas. Over 200 colleges and universities were founded. America had 
become education-conscious. 

Era of yew Thihsophies {1S60~1918) 

A 'ne^v education,*' child centered, challenged the traditional curricu- 
lum. The ideas of Pestalorzi, Heibart, Fxoe^l exerted strong influence 
over American schools. The ideal of free education for all successfully 
withstood vigorous attack. There was a grow in g demand for more 
practical secondary education. Some of Americas outstanding philos- 
ophers turned their attention to die sdiooL 

The Modem Period (1918- ) 

K i nder gartens are commonplace in most states in the country. Mem- 
bers of the non-Caucasian races and childrea wth various types of 
handicaps are runv embraced fay public schools. The comprehensive 
high school has largely replaced the strictly coUege-preparatciy insti- 
tution. Higher education is available to alL Teaching has been estab- 
lished as a profession. Schools are financed from funds from local, state 
and federal sources. 

PQUTICAI AND RELIGIOUS CONFUaS IN EUROPE 
INFLUENCED EDUCATION IN COLONIAL AMERICA 

A prolonged battle for political power characterized the period 
prior to the colo n i z ation of North America. The state, at 
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least in rudimentary form, emerged in England and France in the 
sixteentli century. Centralized political authority was exercised 
more and more by strong monarchs and less by the nobles who 
wielded power under tlie decadent system of feudalism. Some 
of tlie kings of England, parUcuIarly Henry VIII, aided commerce 
and industry, thereby winning support from the new ^d increas- 
ingly powerful merchant classes. Simultaneously, the influence o 
the old landed aristocracy declined. Courts of law responsible to 
the central political authority, the King, were established. The 
supremacy of ecclesiastical rulers was successfully challenged by 

“ Th™e rtniggles for power are important to edueaUonal IJsto^ 
became they influenced the outcome of - 

tlmt were fo^ught over the control of schools. “uto ^ 
reached a neSt during the Renaissance was finally resolved m 
civ!l futhorltifs in most countrms. Thus t^e goundwork 
was laid for state control of schools m the United States. 

Economic and poIiUcal LutLranism 

of religious revolts against the Western Europe was 

was embraced by many m northe , 5, ’ and Puritanism 
• the scene of revolts led by Calvmists. Af S ^ j ^ Cath- 

gained favor in England. ProtestanUsm broke the mie 

olic church in the sixteenth twofold. First, the 

The significance of die rehgiom systems indigenous 

stage was set for the the Catholic 

to each nation. Second, succ ecclesiastical au- 

church made rebellion ngnms either political 

thorities feasible at a later dal . PP jj^jed normative. The 
or religious sources was no longe pa^elnUon made it 

American Revolution is a case ^ n,eny fields, one o 

possible for creative peop e 
which was education. 

„„CA.,ON .» “‘0““ ““‘"“—I. 

In organization and .j^i'e system ‘ 

counterparts of schools m E^ro^^ pmvided for Ac 

in character inasmucli as diite religious 

upper and lower social class®. n,e common folk, 

colonists wanted rudimentary ednca 
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But the study of classical languages, philosophy, and similar 
esoteric subjects was reserved for boys who attended exclusive 
schools. 

A major difference in the schools of colonial America and those 
of Eiurope was in the method of instruction. In Europe, instruction 
was largely oral with little emphasis upon reading. Since one 
major purpose of early American schools was to enable men and 
women to study the Bible and be able to read civil edicts, it was 
inevitable that reading should have been emphasized. 

The importance of education in the minds of the colonists was 
evidenced by the fact that schools were established in townships 
almost as soon as communities became permanent. Boston, for 
example, was hardly organized as a township when, in 1635, the 
leaders established a school. The General Court of Massachusetts 
issued a compulsory education ordinance for the townships of the 
state as early as 1647. The ordinance (which came to be known 
as the Old Deluder Satan Law*) attempted to insure universal 
literacy by requiring the towns to establish schools. It demon- 
strated the early influence of religion upon education. 

Schoo/s in New Engfond 

The development of schools in colonial America occmred with 
the greatest speed in the North, with the colonies of Massachusetts 
and Comecticut leading the way. Various factors account for the 
early educational leadership of these states. First, the colonists 
who settled m New England were, largely, religious refugees. Ex- 
tensive preoccupation with religion in their daily lives promoted 
mterest in education as a means of studying the Word of God. 

aws wwe enacted in an effort to achieve this aim.* However, 
organize religion restricted as well as promoted the advancement 
of education. The teaching of such subjects as art, music, secular 
literatme and some of the sciences, considered frivolities by most 
church officials, was often forbidden. 

Important as it was, the religious motive was only one reason 
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for the establishment of schools. The political welfare of the com* 
monwealth demanded that children be provided schooling. Then, 
too, children had to learn a trade if they were to be productive 
members of a colony. Thus, political and economic as well as re- 
ligious motives caused early settlei^ to establish schools. 


Schoo/s in i/ie Middle Colonies 
In the Middle Colonies the compulsory school system, with tai 
support, was not so popular as it was in New England. The exist- 
ence in this area of numerous religious groups was the principal 
reason for the difference. Inasmuch as no one denomination pre- 
dominated, each sought to develop its own system of church- 
supported schools. Parocliial schools provided sufBcient schoolmg 
for children of upper-class families to deter the development o 
pubUo schools. Church schools were, .^/ther 

Lthority. They operated under specific 

&om the king, proprietor of the colony, or the colon. J leguto 
Ratlier exLsive heterogeneity 
in the Middle Colonies. The variety of § “V™™. ™Tbv 
vailed was due largely to the tradition 

the Dutch West India Company. ^Vj^jj.oorats and 

sailors, and yoA More so tlian in New Eng- 

wealthy merchants lived in New The proprietary 

land, various national groups were rep attracted a variety 

and religion of the people who lived mthj^^ a 

to retard the development of education was es- 

fundamental tradition of s of public school S)S 


tablished and made j 
terns at a later date. 

Schools in the South plantation system. 

The economic life of the ^J„Tany sL, and a distinct 

resulted in sparse population. 
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class system of planters, working classes, and slaves. Such a situa- 
tion deterred the development of a system of free public schools. 
The planter aristocracy and economic conditions tended to pre- 
vent the rise of a middle class, which was the group that promoted 
interest in schools and sought to establish a system of free public 
education. 

Religious authority was as centralized in the old South as was 
political and economic power. In Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, the Church of England was an ofiScial church 
under colonial laws. Education of the masses was not essential for 
religious worship. Therefore, the zeal for education as a prerequi- 
site for effective participation in religious activities that was dis- 
played by the New England settlers was not present to an appre- 
ciable extent in the South. 

The aristocratic segment of the Southern population, which 
was at the top of the social, economic, religious, and political 
s^cture of the ante-bellum South, developed the practice of em- 
p oying private tutors for their own children. Many young men 
were sent to England to finish their education. Members of the 
g class had little or no interest in supporting public schools, 
and an mdividual's political influence was generally equivalent to 
ills financial standing. 

Civil authorities did establish some schools, which were pri- 
ma y vo^tional in nature. A pattern of poor laws and the ap- 
prenticeship system was the example for this practice. Apprentice- 
s p sc 00 were^ provided free of charge for poor children, 

-1 children. The free schools were con- 

° 1 ^ ^ government officials, but they co-operated wth 

ecclesi^tical authoriUes. Nevertheless, it is significant that the 
noi ° control of education, though not nearly so pro- 
unced as it was in New England, was firmly established. 

Basic Guides fo fducoriona/ Policy 

and early efforts to establish public schools, agreements 

orev^l emerged and projected six basic principles that 

day as guides to educational policy:^ ( 1 ) The govem- 

ican Culture u ^ ^^i^ory of Education in Amcr- 

Freonaa Inc.. 1953), pp. 103-104; It 

Joumcl. VoL 49, No. 3 { MafehTwOTT^p American Etficatioa," NEA 
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“ minimum education; (2) The 
tT governments to establish schools; (31 &n- 

r g^^^ment; (4) Tax funds 

Surcb f "“PP”"'* separation of 

church and state is recognized; and (6) The district system is 
tne adopted pattern for administering schools. Some of these prin- 
ciples were in rudimentaiy form during the colonial period, but 
all were clearly discernible. 

^ During tbe colonial period the people pursued tlieir various 
interests — fighting the Indians, struggling to earn a living, dis- 
charging their religious duties, and estabh'shing a permanent home 
which would make for more gracious living and greater prosperity 
for future generations. Public education in broad outline was es- 
tablished, but it still faced many serious obstacles. 


DECLINE OF EMPHASIS ON EDUCATION (1770-1800) 
As the colonies grew and expanded with increasing immigration 
and successful colonization, other interests and problems tended 
to push the concern for education into the background. The In- 
dustrial Revolution, spreading in Europe, affected the progress 
and direction of life in the colonies in the New World. In its wake, 
thousands of unemployed Europeans came to America to seek a 
new living, bringing with them high hopes for tlie industrial 
possibilities of their new land. Industrial developments ultimately 
brought wealth both in terms of population and money. Each 
resource was indispensable to the new country. 


Industrialization Adversely Affected Schools 
Industrialization affected adversely, at least for a time, the prog- 
ress of education in America. The development of universal edu- 
cation was slowed by the practice of employing young children 
to work in shops and factories. Child workers were from lower- 
class immigrant families whose educabonal backgrounds were 
meager. Even though schooling might have served as an avenue 
for advancement for their children, tljese nevv Amencans were so 
poor tiBt education, even in free public schoob. was a lumzy. 
Furthermore, the over-aU effect of the mdast^l 'movement w^ 
to produce slums in which aspirations ivore disoouragod by tie 
Oppressiveness of the environment 
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Thus, as colonial America was becoming richer economically 
and more potent in its productive power, it was unable to give 
full attention to the problems of providing educationally for its 
future generations. At the same time, slums, child labor, the need 
for better-trained workers, and an economy of growing complex- 
ity all contributed to the development of social problems that only 
better education could solve. 

Wesfward Expansion Made EsiabUshment 
of Schools Difficult 

The mobility of settlers who continued to push westward into 
undeveloped areas made the establishment of permanent schools 
difiBcult if not impossible. The pioneers were less interested in 
formal education than in the practical business of staying alive. 
Teachers were scarce in newly opened territories, and the popu- 
lation was spread so thinly over large areas that it was not feasible 
to establish schools. 

Revo/ofionary War Absorbed Time ond 
Inferest of People 

Relations with England during the latter part of the eighteenth 
c^tury absorbed much of the time and energy of the colonists. 
T e minds of Americas great leaders — men such as George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin— were devoted to the estab- 
ent of a new government. Consequently, education was neg- 
lected temporarily. Furthermore, the turmoil of the Revolu- 
faonary War and subsequent political conflicts so challenged the 
uiterests of people that education was largely ignored by the 
mass^ as well as the leaders. Also, the economic resources of the 
pople were exhausted by the Revolutionary War and the struggle 
to establish a new system of government 

Major Educofional Developmen/s from 7770 to 1800 

\Vhile tiiere a decline in emphasis upon education during and 
imme^ a e y after the Revolution, several developments were to 
have important influences on educaUon in the years to come. 

ihe academy which had first been established in 1751 as a pro- 
es against the classical, college-preparatory Latin grammar 
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This tend ao- 

centuafed die importance of universal education, particularly 
when It prepared, as PrMklin put it, “for the impertlt business 
hymg. Not only did the academy emphasize— along with 
cJaaical studies— preparation for life, it admitted girls as well 
as bays. This new type of secondary school, wUch was to serve 
a new nation until the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, was sup- 
ported by tax funds as well as by private grants. 

The influence of teachers received recognition, albeit in a back- 
handed manner. Prior to the Revolution teachers were required 
to pledge allegiance to the Crown and Parliament of England. 
During and immediately after the war, oaths of allegiance to the 
new states were required of teachers, thus indirectly calling at- 
tention to the importance of the influence of teachers to the nation. 

To the Constitution adopted for the new nation two amend- 
ments were added which were of far-reacliing importance to edu- 
cation. The First Amendment legally established the principle of 
separation of church and state for the entire nation. Education 
as an arm of the state was made subject to civil authority. The 
Tenth Amendment provided that "... the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, or prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respeetiv^y, or to the people.” 
Under this residual powers clause, education became a state and 
local function. As a direct result of this amendment, a large degree 
of local autonomy for schools has prevailed, thereby making the 
United States unique in this respect. Whether the Founding 
Fathers deliberately omitted provisions dealing with schools and 
left this matter to states and the people or inadvertently failed to 
deal explicitly with control of education has been a debatable 
question. One thing is sure, however, the principles of separab’on 
of church and state and the control of education exercised at the 
state and local levels have proved highly satisfactory in practice. 

Despite the decJJne of emphasis on education from 1770 to 
1800, progress toward the development of schools was recorded. 
Sixteen states had adopted consUtuUon^ provisions for schools by 
1800. Interest in founding scliools is indicated by articles on edu- 
... _ »i,« <aarlv state constitutions. Good examples are 

1798), Massachusetts (1780), Nmv Hampshire (1784), and Vcr- 
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mont (1793). Typical is the 1776 Constitutioii of Pennsylvania 
which directed the legislature to “establish a school or schools 
... in each county of the state.” Further, it required that “all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more universities.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE SCHOOLS (1800-1860) 

A quickening of interest in schools was evident in the early 1800’s. 
While several states provided for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a system of free public schools in constitutions adopted 
before 1800, state systems were actually a product of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Free public education for all was in harmony with the philoso- 
phy that elevated the common man to political, social, and eco- 
nomic power, and the ideals of equal educational opportunity and 
umversal education gained favor in the United States. The corner- 
stone of educational democracy was the principle that children 
were to be admitted to public schools free and without regard to 
social or economic status. 


factors W/iic/i Promoted Pub/ic Education 
The extension and improvement of public education was enhanced 
by (1) the federal governments encouragement of schools, 
(2) the acUon of far-seeing leaders, (3) the development of the 
poUUcd philosophy of seU-govemment, (4) the estabUshment of 
universities. (5) the urbanization of population, and (6) the 
growth of economic ability of the United States. 

SuppoHfor education by federal policy began as early as 1787 
toit tie a option of the Northwest Ordinance. HhishLw pTOvided 
at one section of land be reserved for school purposes within 
ea^ township of the newly acquired Northwest territory. The 
ent s^tion of the Ordinance read: “Religion, morality, and 
ow e gc eing necessary to good government and the happiness 
o man .^schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encourage . From 1787 to the present, the national government 
has encouraged and supported education. 

E ucation in the United States received support during the 
carhj ye^s of the nineteenth century from able and influential 
ca ers. le lasting impact of these key men upon American cdu- 
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descriptions of the contribu- 

Thom^ Jefferson (1743-1826) emphasized a new liberalism in 
nis day tliat envisaged the perfectibility of man. Many historians 
say that Jefferson did more than any other single individual to 
det^ine the democratic nature of American life. He believed 
implicitly in the "common man," a concept that had many ramifi- 
cations. An important cornerstone of this faith in the individual 
IS the conviction that man was created to govern himself. To 
govern himself, man must be educated. Jefferson authored the 
first legislative act for the establishment of a state system of free 
pubhc schools. The proposed legislation, "A Bill for the More Gen- 
eral Diffusion of Knowledge," was introduced in the Virginia 
General Assembly in 1779. Further evidence of his interest in 
education is the fact that he founded the University of Virginia in 
1819 in the face of bitter opposition from religious groups who 
looked with general disfavor on the establishment of state uni- 
versities. Jefferson insisted that science, history, law, political 
economy, and modem languages be taught in addition to the 
classics and philosophy, 

Horace Mann (1796-1859) is credited with being the father 
of public education. Like Jefferson, Mann started out in politics, 
having been elected to tlie House of RepresentabVes in Massachu- 
setts in 1827, He was the moving force in the legislature that 
enacted statutes establishing a stale board of education and a 
compulsoiy school attendance law. Other major accomphslunents 
of Horace Mann were the establishment of the first normal school 
(in Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839), the founding of Antioch 
College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and the authorship of numerous 
publications dealing with education, including the famous annual 
reports he made as secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. He was a champion of free public education whose 
vision and convictions were matched by his unstinting efforts to 
extend the benefits of education to aU. 

Henry Barnard (1811-1900), the Erst Umted States Commis- 
sioner of Education, was a lawyer by training. Upon his reh^ 

fa Se^aTmrnent of tho CoMecticut Slato Board of Edacauoa. 
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and he became its first secretary. Later he served as commissioner 
of education in Rhode Island, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, and president of St. John’s College, Annapolis. He was the 
founder of the American Journal of Education, one of the early 
professional periodicals. The 52-voIume Library of Education, 
which he authored, stimulated many improvements in public edu- 
cation. Both Barnard and Mann successfully welded local units 
into a state system of public schools; Barnard in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and Mann in Massachusetts. 

Numerous others made significant contributions to the devel- 
opment of education. DeWitt Clinton, promoter of the Erie Canal 
and Governor of New York, helped to establish a system of free 
schools in his state. James G. Carter of Massachusets originated 
the lyceum movement which anticipated modem adult educa- 
tion. Josiah Holbrook of Connecticut worked with Horace Mann 
to establish public schools. A wealthy merchant, George Peabody, 
founded the Peabody Education Fund and the Peabody Insti- 
tute. Education as a means for overcoming poverty was cham- 
pioned by Robert Coram in Delaware. Noah Webster authored the 
famous Blue-Backed Speller and other textbooks. The efforts and 
talent of these leaders, and many others, gave impetus to the 
establishment and improvement of schools. 

Increasing democratization characterized the period from 1800 
to 1S60. The epitome of the increased liberalism in the political 
rea was Jacksonian democracy. This movement brought about 
a new e ectorate. The common man was enfranchised by constitu- 

ons o e new Western states and revisions of the constitutions 
0 states already in the union. Property qualifications for voting 
were opped in many states. The increasing democratization 
gave rapetus to the establishment of free, tax-supported schools, 
open o a regardless of social or economic status. Education for 
^c masses instead of education for the classes was consistent with 
der^cratic concepts that were being implemented in the poUtical 


umccTsities were established between 
Jn f? the turn of the century, only 26 coUeges existed 

m Umted Sutes; by 1860, as many as 255 wem in^eraUon. 
AJUiough some of the new institutions were chureh-supported. 
others were representative of the new type of state universities 
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which were being established by state legislatures. Admission 
policies of colleges and universities, programs of research and pub- 
lic service, and general cultural and intellectual leadership in 
higher education contributed also to the development of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The growth of cities between 1800 and 1860 promoted interest 
in and support for public education. By 1860 there were ^ cities 
in the eight Eastern Seaboard states with 20,000 or more inhabit- 
ants. Nine inland cities had a combined population of over 800,- 
000. The urbanization and industrialization trends influenced the 
development of schools in at least tliree ways. First, ® 
suffidenUy close together for group mstruction to ^“ible. 
Second, new occupations were demanding new sMs and a bette 
educaUon. Third, as production of goods increased “d me hoi 
of distribution improved, more and f duoatmn for aU w 

necessary if people were to buy more goods and enjoy a highe 

‘‘“coiltc of the comity grew theoMon 

expanded into the rich ondeoehpeMofthe^^^^ 

of currency and banking was stabdized. ^ 

tion kept Lney in circulation desp.te pantos a^penodm 
pressions. The standard of bvmg had a 

dustry were well established. lament of schools. 

recipTocal relationship with the further development 
Each helped to nurture the other. 

Incre2r~" 

terests created , ^ri<a,Ium was necessary if pup* 

offered in schools. A broader cmnr^ „ 

were to be prepared fo history was endorsed on the as 

of geography, 8"“'' “ students for citizenshy. Physmal 
sumption that it would P™P . were accepted as neces- 

training, drawing, and n ^ course, reading, "■yPf S’ 

sary tethe common die cuirienlum m the 


and arithmetic still 
•lementary s 
The publi* 


elementary schools. ds appearance 

die high school tn establisbed 


The public high *“>0 having I 

part of the nineteenth century, tn 
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in Boston in 1823. This new school, first called the "English classi- 
cal high school, offered competition to the academy which 
reached its peak in the middle 1800’s with more than a quarter 
of a milhon students enrolled in 6,000 academies. 

Already visible were the characteristics that were to make the 
comprehensive high school an integral part of the common school 
system. For instance, a board composed of local citizens con- 
trolled the high school. Tuition charges were gradually eliminated. 
Public high school graduates were admitted to colleges. The 
stigma that had formerly been attached to free public schools was 
on the wane. Although only a few hundred were operating in 
1860, the public high school was an established institution. 

Factional education was demanded more and more in the 
public schools. The demands came from leading lay people rather 
than educators. Many advocated the teaching of moral values out- 
si e eir religious context. As early as 1820 vocational education 
recommended. While the traditional aims of education 
smi do^ated American schools at the time of the War Between 
to^ates, innovations were beginning to receive a more favorable 

Ue period from 1800 to 1860 was one of substantial advance- 
ment pubho education. The unique principle of free, tax- 

mHiTe? F coUel^e was firmly es- 

^^hed. Future generations had only to take advantage of the 

rudimenb^'fo™!®™ developed in 

OF EDUCATION 

and society they serve; consequently, as the society 

mrtof *e schools. The latto 

Ld thinking of 

Chonges Occurred in Philosophy 

behvwn occurred in the United States 

iuR of the suueiJlah f ' ""OS serious queslion- 

and man to L ” ®sp'o"Otion of the universe that held earth 
and man to have been created at a specific moment and to have 
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changed little since their creation. Naturalistic explanations of 
evolution of the cosmos and man were advanced by Charles Dar- 
win in his Origin of Species, published in 1859. The evolutionary 
thesis advanced by Darwin was applied to social institutions and 
individuals, and some social scientists concluded tliat in the eco- 
nomic and political world of capitalism only the fittest survive . 
The intellectual revolution set in motion many conflicting and 


competing schools of thought ^ 

BeUveen 1860 and 1918 tliree major philosophies were of para- 

mount importance-ideali£m, dassical humanimi, and pra^a- 
tism. These philosophies profoundly influenced the 
ism contended that the essence of the unive«e ^ 

than material. Idealism was combined 

psychology by some leading educators to produce a new pMoso 
phy kno™ I classical humanism. The »nn>ams^ scorned the 
LLces. social sciences, and vooatrona subjeoK Th^X 

that a student could reaUy leam only d brs tasks were barn an 


Emphasis is placed “P™ m each situation being 

free inquiry. Learning is vie _ Mature of individuals and 

influenced both by the psychological nature 
the social nature of their envuoranent. 

European Influences Were fell m j , 

In the latfer half of f ^"^d" wL'ch had 

the impact of several theories ^ „„tury. 

been advanced by ^ of the modem theories was 

Among those who a Swiss educator and a 

Johann Heinrich m educaUon whose philosophy 

Lneer in the use of P;y"^,h“ hilosopher and author Bous- 
^howed the influence of 8,t„een the head tod 

seau. Pestalozzi stressed re a^ o^ organism hasU^ 

and heart" 


'leadings in tM 
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distinct aspects: the intellectual, the physical, and the moral or 
religious. These work in harmony with each other, and each must 
receive due emphasis or the organism cannot develop in a normal 
way. He advocated following nature’s way in the belief that leam- 
ing is a process of an unfolding of the mind; and he looked on the 
teacher as the gardener, or cultivator. 

His ^eatest contribution probably was his emphasis on sense 
perception, of which he wrote: “The most essential point from 
which I start is this: sense impression of Nature is the only founda- 
tion of human instruction, because it is the only true fotmdation of 
human knowledge. In this respect Pestalozzi was one of the 
pioneers in the pschology of education. He was the first educator 
to make systematic observaHons of chUd growth, the first to con- 
ceive the idea of organic education, and a pioneer in the associa- 
tion of learning with experience. 

\yhile Pestalozzi lived and worked several years before the 
period under discussion, his influence was not really felt in the 
United States until after 1860. His teachings were disseminated 
by the Oswego Normal School, which was established in 1865. 
This school was instrumental in spreading the teachings of Pesta- 
lozzi throughout the United Stales. 

The German educator, Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841), 
was anoAer European whose philosophy found sympathetic au- 
ences ^ ® United Stales. His final aim in education was the 

orma on o c aracter or the moral development of the individual, 
ae acluevement of which depeoded upon *0 interest of 
learner. His meaods were systemaUc, but not routine, and he, 

. ^ ^ nee ^ or modification of meaod according to ae nature 

and ae experience of ae learner. ° 

— ae mteipretation of new knowl- 
edge by knowledge already possessed-^ created to Herbart. 

a aat he attempted to get his 
of Situations'^^ 3cls and information to many different types 
learner mainspring of success was mterest of ae 

rese^^'aJ'^^'^^' (17S2-1K2), anoaer German educator, rep- 
around ae en ^nndentalists and centered his philosophies 
?ou“i o uaty. For him the ato of cLoa- 

Uon was to gmde a child mto ac realization of ae harmony exist- 
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ing behveen himself and the universe and the aspects of that uni- 
verse. His interests lay mainly in the area of early childhood. He 
influenced the present-day emphasis on the activities cumculiun 
and tlie importance of self-expression. Perhaps his most lasting 
contribution to education was tlie introduction of the kindergarten 
into the school plan. He developed a theory of teaching preschool 
cliildren in his kindergarten (child garden) that is still Mowed 
in modified form. 


fnfiuenfiaf Americans Affected Schools 

Between 1860 and 1918 many great minds 
lems in the field of education. G. Stanley developed his theo^ 
of genetic psychology. John Dewey, William James, an . 
Pierce pioneered tlie philosophy of pragmatism. ' ^ 5 

cemed about the dualism I>«‘'veen PoIar concept such as 

and facts, ends and means, and mind and ma ® 
many educators. Charles W. “Xg- 

Francis W. Parker. Edward Lee Thomddce, Booker T Wash^g 
ton. and Frances E. Wfilard along with numerous other mtell 

tuals shaped educational theo^ and pmctioe^^^^ 

Volumes have been written ^ 

education by scholars from to extend his 
ized by new philosophies. The ^ ^ 

knowleV of educational leaders ^Master Edu- 

profitably consult such publica ons Lehrer, published by 

Lor by William W. Brickman “d StMey^Lete , p_^^ 

the Society for the by Joe Park, published 

Readings in the Fhilosop y of current his- 

by the MncmiUan Company m W a few 

psychology. He. along L famous principles ' 

toLd the philosophy of pr ^ ^ ^ professor at Harvard he 

Psychology was P““^Liito psychology and pMo'O^y- 
taught anatomy but late^ many of the pracUces that cam 

His writings P™'' jjive education, 
to be known as progress 
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G. Stanley Hall (1844-1924), first president of Clark Univer- 
sity, contributed to education the theory of genetic psychology. 
He pioneered in the world of psychic phenomena and developed 
the theory that mental and physical life are always parallel. In- 
cluded in his many articles and books are discussions of education 
at all levels-nursery, kindergarten, primary, elementary, second- 
ary, and higher. He believed that teaching methods had to be 
adapted to the subject, the age level of the learner, and the domi- 
nant psychology of the specific era. 

John Dewey (1859-1952) is regarded by many as the foremost 
educational thinker America has produced. By profession, he was 
a philosopher. But no other philosopher has devoted his talents to 
education to the extent that John Dewey did. Active for 60 years, 
he \vrote many articles and books on educational philosophy. 

Dewey s theory of pragmatism or experimentalism was, accord- 
^ a Copemican revolution in educational philosophy. 

Whether the contention is accurate or not cannot be said, but his 
teachings have provoked severe condemnation from some quarters 
and extreme loyalties from others. 

I^wey thought of education as a social process. The basis for 
. ® 8^®"^ from a conception of learning as a process that in- 

volved phenomena such as nature, experience, and mind. He fa- 
vore pro em solving as an educational method because he con- 
ceive o thinking as problem solving. Democracy \vith its unique 
framework to which the school and every- 
... S appened in it should be closely related. Throughout his 

e ewey sought to apply philosophical analysis to edu- 


- ^'^cy s major concerns was the utilization of critical 

^ problematic situations. It is this concern that identi- 
scientific method in education — the method 
subiect intelh'gence may operate upon all types of 

orders Situations and that through intelligence man 

^ders means to ends-in-view," Use of the scientific m'ethod per- 

and draw‘^I,dm“onl° 

nracticM t ? inscribed, were the basis for many of the 
has lost wlnf "^*^*^*^ ^beled “Progressive Education.” This label 
ever meaning it once had and now means whatever 
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the person using it wants it to mean. According to distinguished 
scholars: * 


The original Dewey-inspired educational movement was distinctive 
because it deliberately reflected scientific and democraUc develop- 
ments in our culture and because it projected broad outlines for an 
educational program designed to confront what was envisage as 
tasks and opportunities of a civilization. 


The reference to the Dewey-inspired movement is to *e Pro- 
gressive Edncation AssociaUon. Although th.s 
not foimded during the period under discussion, i is S® , 
cause of the connection between Dewey ”d what s la^ 
progressive education. The Progressive EdueaUon ™ 

a gLine and needed refonn movement “ 
formalism in the classroom, ' i tfm teachers and 

tion were abuses that concerned many g pjogtessive 

laymen, to say nothing of the students to. 

Education Association reflected a ?2”in fste”or“‘>'^' in- 
dividual differences, mterest, a experience in learning, 

fluenced learning as well as the p Pewey is the 

Another organization ^ force in American 

John Dewey Society which m ^e^^ .j.[,roughout its history, die 

Swt«tasf" 

theSociey i„„easing Governmental Support 

education Received . assumed an expanded 

Between 1860 “‘^/^^^^'’^pport was influential in a finan- 
role in promoting educatio ' “ jP“o,uch needed presUge. Tl 
cial way, and it also gav instance, was no o y 

importance of the MorriU Art rt ^ but 

that it established a to a wider range o 

that it made higher not attracted to ess funcUojI 

individuals tr^ucaU™^^ 

programs of colleg_ — — l. cha 


c. Neff, and Ff "/igH), p. W- 
Review (November 21, 
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leges throughout the country also brought educational facilities 
closer to the actual population centers, especially in the West. 

Governmental support of another type aided education during 
this period. Compulsory attendance laws had been enacted in 32 
states by 1900, and in all of the states by 1920. These laws helped 
to cause the number of pupils in schools to increase dramatic^y. 


Significant Educationa/ Deve/opments Too/c Place 

Elementary education expanded considerably between 1860 and 
1918. Kindergartens were beginning to be made a part of the 
public school systems, thereby pushing the age for school entrance 
dowmward. Morals, hygiene, drawing, natmal science, physiology, 
music, and physical culture joined the basic subjects of gra mmar , 
literatoe, history, geography, and arithmetic in the elementary 
school curriculum. 


Two developments that affected high schools should be noted, 
^irst, American public high school won its legal right to life 
^ ^ous Kal amazoo case. This milestone in the development 
!• v j 1 . 1 . occurred in 1874. The Kalamazoo case estab- 

e e egal principle that civil authorities had a right to main- 
tam secondary schools and levy taxes for their support. 

Ihe second development of importance concerned the purposes 
of the secondary school. Some claimed that the function of the 
g sc 00 w^ only to prepare students for colleges; a second 
vn prepare people for life; and others advocated 

or specialized education. Such conflicts led the Na- 
f c the Committee of Ten on 

Studies, which reported in 1893, and the Com- 
A nrine- °° CoUege Entrance Requirements, in 1893. 

^ responsibility of both committees was to define the 
time curriculum. Such action was needed at that 

urofTnm ^ 1 , ^ toward broadening the secondary school 
interest in n r popularity of the elective system. The 

zenshin subjects and in general preparation for citi- 

sive in^scorv* school to become more comprehen- 
sive m scope and purposes. ^ 

1860-1918 

were chSging rapidlv'To^r' political forces 

business aStadLtid a grosving complexity of 

mausinal life. European scholars were oroiectine 
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theories about learning and education that appealed to people in 
a new nation who were attempting to develop an educational 
program to serve a wide range of individual abilities. In t e 
United States itself, educational leaders of stature, were setting 
the stage for tlie development of tlie most universal program o 
education the world has ever known. 


rom a report of the Secondary School rrmc p- 
Association of tiie National Education Association. , 
tion of functiom for the high school, which came ^ “ 

the Seven Cardinal Principles of EducaUon (see 

direction to the development of ncomprehenswe second^ 

program which would (1) prepare P’, 

for college. (3) develop marketable skJls and (4^^^ 

life. The dream of education for all, through h)g 
®Tm®irht"oV the modem period is .e of shong F- 
terest in education, &nd concern 

ments and program emphases, ^ importance of edu- 

for weaknesses that were d.=icovered « the -mp 
cation to the nation became more generaUy „ 

leadership by Professional Pdocaiors 

The rapid expansion of f ““V^^^fdershfp of professional 
been accomplished largely trainmg and experience, ^ 

educators-Fdividuals who to the study 

well as their deluded m this classificaUon are 

and leadership of «ducaUon. F m stale depart- 

professors m coUeges and ““ ^ple in professional teachers 

aents of pubUe “^‘^X^trato^. Ld supervisory ofEcals m 

ssociations, teacher , ^ ^ 

lublic schools.^ 


j were the early ea 

lecialists in coueg- secondaiV schools receded irom 
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lawyers who worked through the political machinery of state 
governments, to advance tlie cause of public education in its 
initial state. Later, college professors such as G. Stanley Hall, 
William James, and John Dewey, who were originally trained in 
the academic disciplines, devoted their attention to the study of 
education as an applied field. 

A second factor was the growing knowledge about the processes 
of education that resulted from the application of the scientific 
method to the study of public education and its problems. Deal- 
ing with education in a scholarly manner required both the time 
and specialization of leaders. The complexity of education— par- 
ticularly of public education which attempted to provide pro- 
grams adapted to the abilities, ambitions and interests of the total 
child and youth population— discouraged the leadership of lay- 
men and college professors from academic fields. 

Rece^ years have brought attempts to reinterest college pro- 
essors ^ om the academic fields in the preparation of teachers as 
weU as m the total work of elementary and secondary schools. The 
objective IS to provide education with the total resources for lead- 
ership of aU who have knowledges and skills to help improve the 
direction and processes of schools. 

Promotion of Education by the Federal Government 

of ''^^l importance of education to the process 

“dustiy. agriculture, 

LcH™. " for mrntary pro- 

financial repeatedly assigned 

‘he federal level to phaL of edu- 
erams wliic^'^T, has typically been provided for pro- 

SoriH^ O'- -■gno'-ed by state and local 

education in participation to strengthen 

caucatron m particular areas include: ^ ^ 

vided ™ agriculture and home economics, pro- 

vided by fte Smith-Lever Act in 1914. 

HuEhes°Act°a"!ul°tI,^^ for vocational education by the Smith- 
Uonal EducaUol in^igi?!'’^’™®''' 

vocational^!! ^ ^ federally managed program of informal 

vocational training as an integral aspect of the Civilian Conserva- 
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tion Corps for youth out-of-school and out-of-work during the de- 
pression years. 

4. Extension of work opportunities for college students through 
the organization of the National Youth Administration in 1935. 

5. Creation of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, in 1944, pop* 
ularly kno\vn as the “GI Bill of Rights" to provide assistance to 
veterans for continuing educational preparation. 

6. The provision of assistance, through tlie National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, to llie improvement of education in cer- 
tain fields that are judged to be essential to national security-tor 
example, science, foreign language, guidance, an e ucation 
television. 

In addition to the specific acts by Congress to prowdc support 

for phases of educational development hvo nnportant VVto 

House Conferences"— one in 1951 called by rest en ’ 

the second in 1955. caUed by Pveddeat E.senhower_have helped 
to chart the course for educaUon in the United States, 

Support for education from Philanthropic 

Private schools have long existed » Xfw C- 

who contributed to their support ^ foundations have 

ized associations. In recent yeare p i P foundations 

given assistance to public educaUon alsa Frads^”' 
have made possible research or developmjnt^of pmgr 

have not as yet foundations have now been 

About 1.000 educational funds or to juscribedi 

established. Examples of “‘■1°^ ^ ostablished with the 

1. The W. K. * S"a"ion and welfare of man- 

purpose of promotmg the • without regard 

Ld, but principaUy “Iidto" »”The Co-operative 

to sex, race, creed or , /-jf^ition. developed to improve 
Program in Educationa „ gj i,y a grant from the Kellogg 

school administration, was financed oy g 

Foundation. -ant among foundations, v 

2. The Ford Foundation, jjauai. and charitable 

tablished to promote scienldic, ed 


es- 
acUVi- 


'and research. 


ties through studies auu — established with die pm- 

3. The Rockcfellar Fo“dab»^^ the world. 

pose of promoting ® 
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4. The Carnegie Corporation of New York endeavors to ad- 
vance knowledge and understanding through higher education, 
public and international affairs. 

5. The George Peabody Foundation, the forerunner of the mod- 
em educational foundation, provided funds for the betterment 
of education in the South. 

Individual assets of these and other leading foundations are 
presented in Chapter 4. Over-all assets of foundations exceed two 
billion dollars. Their influence on education by the areas they sup- 
port and encourage may be so potent as to determine the direction 
for the future. As a result, many educators would like to see care- 
ful appraisal of research and projects financed by foundations.* 

Two World Wars Exposed Educof/ona/ Deficiencies 
In both world wars, education received new and dramatic im- 
petus. Selective Service examinations revealed that American boys 
y the hundreds of thousands were mentally and/or physically 
, ^ military service. Subsequent studies confirmed hunches 
a mere was a cause-and-effect relationship between amount and 
quality of education and the fitness of young men for military 
service. This fact encouraged the realization that education is 
actuaUy the front line of national defense. 


New Po/if/cal and Sociol Philosophies Won 
Acceptance 

^ philosophy of “rugged individualism” gave way 

e eones of the New Deal which stressed group security 
nd gover^enml planning to protect the well-being of individ- 
,1 " ^ extended supervision by the government to 

nation. While a "planned economy" 
nrivnf« ^ ^ nnplicit in the new philosophy, the profit system and 
Tho fo 1 ^P means of production were maintained. 

div<'r«:if S^'^emment entered numerous new fields, ranging in 
contrftT^K or example, from security to power development, flood 

nhilo^nnKir* reflected the new political and social 

1 j Citizenship education attracted more attention. Vo- 

V»l‘s 7. No. “ ismM.S^IoSV. SeW ooJ 
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cational objectives achieved a new prominence. The school in- 
creasingly came to be looked upon as an ally of the state. 


Abanc/onmenf of Isofationism in foreign Policy 

Since World War II, the United States has assumed greater lead- 
ership for international developments, particularly for the free 
world. This expanded relationship \vith other nations gives visi- 
bility to various aspects of national life, including education. Other 
countries whose common people are moving toward greater free- 
dom see in the public schools of the United States a model for 
their own educational development. At the same time. Americans 
are making comparisons with foreign educational systems to as- 
certain whether tlieir emphasis on quality, for selected good stu- 
dents. can be adapted to fit a system of universal education. Out 
of tile exchange of information about education, the 
cem that is developing for improving education 
world, particularly in underdeveloped naUons, a ' 

ganization of the teaching profession fries in the 

pose is to unite the efforts of teachers of different countries in th 
interest of education and teaching as a profession. 


Bigness Affected Schools , , , . * 1 ,., 

Bigness came to be a oharacleristio 

twentieth “ntury. Outstantog^sampjs^^m ^^^P^ 

ness coiporaUons (such as ^ ^ big poltical parties, and 

(AFL.CIO),bigmtoyorganEaUo gp 

big government. The tren increased yearly as die 

schools. The size of ‘ ^ , High schools witli 3,500 to 
number of school distric s qj niore importance to 

4,000 students Bxe oeial policy and of the processes 

education are the comp y , occasioned by bigness, 

for education’s both complex and obscure. Con- 

The power structure has , ,g Imow how decisions affecting 

sequently, it is extremely diih 
schools are being made. 

-4 ai/ier Instilulions Changed 
The Home ,,nn.n, churcli, and other insatudons. 

As changes take place m ^ause modifications m educa- 

new expectations for m 
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tional programs. Somewhat on the facetious side, but containing a 
good deal of truth, is a cartoon that appeared in newspapers re- 
cently. It depicts a PTA meeting in progress. A lady intent upon 
criticizing the schools and blaming them for ‘lack of discipline” 
said: Obviously, there’s something wrong with the schooll . . . 
My child s in the third grade and from his behavior you’d never 
know he d been outside the home.” Divorce and family separation 
are quite common today. Also, one out of three mothers is em- 
ployed. Most families live in urban areas. These changes have 
affected schools; they have forced on schools responsibilities that 
once belonged to the home or some other institution. 


Legal Segregation of Races Ended 
Compulsory segregation in public schools that is based upon race 
was rendered unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court in May of 1954. The legal decision against segregation has 
p aced an added burden upon the schools to improve intercultural 
relations throughout the nation. This obligaUon may be looked 
upon as an opportunity to strengthen democracy: yet in some 
communities it has caused difficulty. 


Scientific Deve/opmenfs 

On December 2, 1942, United States scientists first released the 
ener^ o t e atom. This discovery made possible the develop- 
* j ^ atomic bomb which shocked the world with its dem- 
ns a e power to exert explosive force. The new source of power 
era^ e a new age of science and technology. Machines are re- 
p cing men on the assembly lines, in offices, and on the farms. 

laiowledge necessary to develop, maintain, and 
11 ^ ® anical and electronic slaves places greater emphasis 

upon education and the quality of teaching in schools. 
rnoVof o advances in transportation, communication, 

attpci ^ missiles, as well as in the fields of automation, 

° already achieved by education in the United 

^ec. “^cate, also, the added responsibility that schools 
the renit' quality of education is to be kept abreast of 

for hmh ^ when trained intelh'gence is essential 

for both mdxvidual success and national survivlh 
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SUMMARY 

The student of education studies the past in order to understand 
better the present and to predict the future. The antecedents of 
many educational issues are to be found in history. It is logical and 
helpful, therefore, for the student of education to be a student of 
history. 

In colonial days, schools were primarily for the upper classes 
although the colonists wanted rudimentary education for the com- 
mon folk. Ability to read the Bible and civil documents was 
thought necessary for all citizens. Education controlled by civil 
authorities was considered important, and consequently schools 
were established almost immediately by new townships. The de- 
velopment of schools occurred with the greatest speed in New 
England, with the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
leading the way. 

Emphasis on education declined between 1770 and 1800. The 
settlers time and attention were occupied with more pressing 
matters. Industrialization was beg innin g to develop. New west- 
ward settlements were being made frequently. The Revolution 
took priority over all other interests for a while. Some educational 
progress was recorded, however. The United States Constitution, 
adopted during this period, set the stage for the development of 
education as a state and local bmction. Teachers began to be 
recognized as influential persons. 

The American school system assumed its present character- 
istic^ in the y^rs behveen 1800 and 1860. The principle of free 
public education for all won legal and social acceptance. The 
schools were beginning to be charged with the responsibility of 
preparing people for citizenship. New courses, such as the social 
stumes and sciences, were incorporated into the curriculum. The 
^ educational ladder — elementary schools, high 

schools, and state universities — ^was visible. 

The period from 1860 to 1918 has been characterized as an era 
o new philosophies which resulted from a profound intellectual 
rcvoIuUon that was in progress. Idealism fairly weU replaced 
transcendentalism as the prevailing philosophy. In turn, classical 
hi^anism and pragmatism won favor with many. 

The influence of leading educators was felt by American schools. 
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Among the great European educators who made an impact on 
American education were Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. In 
tlio United States William James, G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey, 
and otlier leaders influenced education. 

During the era of new philosophies several significant educa- 
tional developments occurred. Enrollments in elementary schoo 
increased dramatically. The curriculum of the elementaiy school 
expanded to include such subjects as morals, hygiene, drawmg, 
music, physical culture, and natural science. In secondary educa- 
tion, tlie public liigh school won its legal right to exist through the 
famous I&Iamazoo case in 1874 Disputes over the purposes of 

the high school foretold the comprehensive high scMM- 

Tlie modem period. 1918 to tlie present 
expansion and Lersification of schools. Trends “d 
help to account for educaU'onal developmen the 

Mows: strong leadership has been exmted by 
federal government has promoted schoo s, ^ educational 

have enlouraged eduction; hvo -orU edu— 

deficiencies; new political ^d social p P bieness made its 

isolationism in foreign policy 4 ’(j. Wal racial seg- 

impact; the home and other mstitu S ' ^ 


impact; the home and omer msuni & ^ 

legation ended; and rapid advancemen United States 

tic field. Clearly, the pnblic schmil it; on 

has. on the one hand, reflected ““Lt society, 

the other hand it has obviously n.ad« “^t on 
Such is the reciprocal relationslup of schools and soci 
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IMPACT OF 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 
ON PUBLIC EDUCAT/ON 


This has been called an age of aniiely and conflict. Actually ia a 
^ee society every age merits such a descripbon. Democracy itself 

35 been described as a form of institutionalized conflict. In a na- 
tion where men are free to think, to express their convictions, and 
to share in the process of self-government, controversy is essential 
to progress. 

Education, since it deals with values, is characterized by per- 
petual conflict Serious diflercnces of opinion exist, for example, 
35 to the role of religion in the public schools. Disagreements are 
caused by the status and future of federal participation in the 
financial support of schools. Controversies about academic free- 
dom arise continually. Afuch discussion and acrimony, particularly 
in recent years, have been caused by the practice of discrimination 
3nd segregation of races in schools. 

Teachers often confront a?ntroversial issues in the classroom. 
They have to deal with them in a manner that is satisfactoiy to 
pupils, parents, and educational authorities, as well as to them- 
selves as professional people. The good teacher habitually keeps 
himself infonned on the pros and cons of controversial subjects. 

He develops an objectivity and detaclunent, toward even virulent 
issues, that enable him to teach pupils to resolve conBicts and 
disagreements in a constructive fashion. A few current issues have 
been selected to illustrate how teachers may use the analytical 
approach to study controversial questions.* 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A single sentence of the First Amendment to the Constitution has 
aroused deep c ontroversy in the United Stales. It reads: Congress 

— T ■ . „„ei ./-hokflr treatoi«ot of criUcal issues in education. 

aee Boh of the Society Yotk: Dodd. 

Mead & Company, lae., 19&0), PP' ^ ^ , 
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shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” The interpretation of this con- 
stitutional provision affects vitally the entire educational system 
in all its forms — public, private, and parochial — ^from kindergarten 
through the university. 

Those who are famihar with the historical background of the 
problem are acquainted with the reasons the Founding Fathers 
estab^hed the principle of separation of church and state. In the 
experience of early settlers, religion had been a deeply divisive 
mmence. Church and state had been bitter rivals. Eiuropean wars 
d resulted from theological differences or from competition be- 
t^veen chm-ch and state. Persecution inflicted in the name of re- 
gion had been common in the nations from which the colonists 
had migrated. 


What Is Meant by the Term "Teaching of Religion"? 
People often encounter a problem in semantics when they try to 
cuss the issue of religion in the public schools. Misrmderstand- 
mg usuaUy centers around the phrase, "teaching of religion.” For 
purposes of this discussion, teaching of reh'gion means to transmit 
0 accepted dogmas, doctrines, and creeds of a religious denomi- 
ne ion or sect for the purpose of influencing the pupil to accept 
a' to act accordingly. 

. , vious difference exists between teaching of religion and 

f ^ would be practically impossible to 

literature, and other cultural subjects without con- 
mfluence.* But that is teaching about 
subject under consideration here is that of the teach- 
tpfpTir'n^ ^ herein defined, in the public schools and not the 
work. ^ ^ religion that is an inherent part of the teacher's 


Argumenfs for Teaching of Religion in Public Schools 
offer*n ^vocate the leaching of reh'gion in the pubUc schools 
in fliPiV ° JU-guments in support of their position. Included 
m Uicr arguments are the foUpwin,, pnlm.. 
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Teaching of religion in the public schools promotes understand’ 
ing between Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and other groups. As 
pupils leam tlie history and traditions of the various religious 
groups, their feelings of brotheriiood and good will toward these 
groups is enhanced. 

Time does not permit adequate religious instruction outMe 
the public school. It is difBcuIt for pupils to find time for religious 
instruction after the close of the school day. Therefore, the public 
schools should devote some time to the teaching of religion. 

Parents are not qualified to teach religion. Many parents have 
neither the time nor tlie necessary education to mstruct ttea 
children in religion. The public schools have tramed teachers. 
They should teach religion to the pupils. 

The failure to teach religion in the public schools creates a neg - 
tive impression. When religion is ignored or not ‘^“8“ “ ™ 
scliools it is assumed by the pupils that it is no impor . 
mental attitude toward religious instruction is thus , 

The Constitution does not mean what the Supreme Courtj,^ 

truth in pupils. 

Arguments Against Teaching of Religion 
in Public Schools 

Those who oppose the ^"'J^ents: 

buttress them the pubK schooU, regardless of the 

The teaching of religion m j principle of separation 

method employed, Court has stated in unequivocal 

of church and state. Ine p „„bUc schools is unconstitutional, 
terms that teaching religion y 

Hundreds of denomma (j,g schools, would he me 

If one wanted “ or the Book of Mormon? In dis- 

Science and oji-ie ’shall it be the Old or New Testa- 

cussions confined to *e Standard Revised, or Douay 

ment; which version, the King I 

translation? 
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Religion cannot be studied objectively in the public schools. 
To do so would necessitate critical scrutiny of religious beliefs 
and practices of various sects. This type of criticism would evoke 
bitter responses from adult members of the community who be- 
long to the offended religious groups. 

Public school teachers are not prepared to teach religion. Each 
teacher has his own religion, or no religion, but his professional 
teacher education program did not include preparation for the 
teaching of religion. 

Religion is taught by indoctrination. The public schools are 
e 'rated to free inquiry. Therefore, the methods employed in 
teac ’ g religion and other public school subjects would be in- 
compatible. 

The public school is the only institution that is not divisive in 
our society. Other institutions cause people to be placed in sepa- 
ra categories. For example, the people of a community attend 
1 home divides people according to family 

^ schools bring people of all races, all 

creeds, and aU religions together. 

^'ch'gion « the responsibility of the church and the 
hili'h/ ^ of a desire to default in a basic responsi- 

biUty when the church and home attempt to shove off the teaching 
M7 ^ Onto the public schools. If parents and church officials 
Tj, they should teach it 

incr MrJj' ^ curriculum doesn't have room for the teach- 
the A ^ ^dly enough time in the day now for all 

activities that the schools are responsible for pro- 
vide odurauonal program could not be expanded to pro- 

vide for the teachmg of reUgion. 

Views of Some Major Church Groups 
of teachina^^-'^^ discussion of the position taken on the question 

summaries nf only the following brief 

ho and TewisI,-^ ''■ews of three major groups — Protestant, Catho- 
terpretation ^® _P^“enled. In order to minimize errors of in- 
sSei xf; h ^ ^‘^“=“>ents from each group are pre- 

terial that foil ^ ^!^°uld be kept in mind when reading tlie mn- 
«^hsf.rf- ““ denominations in the ftoteslant 

group snbser.be to the position as deseribed here. Second, many 
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individuals in each of the three groups may differ with the posi- 
tion attributed to the religious group with which they are affih- 
ated. 

Protestant 

We defend the right of aU leKgious groups to ca^ on church-related 
education at any level, elementary, secondary, or higher, and the ng 
of parents to send their children to those schoo s if they so desrra 
whL sve defend the right we do not behove it >>e y “ 

ercised at the elementiSy and secondary levels. ... We repeat that 
we are committed to the public schools. .t-i-H, rpsnect 

We believe that the public school has itL dt^dXr 

to the religious foundations of our nahonid cu • 
the state iLlf declares, that the nation subsists *X*dge, 
of God and that it is not monmy J ^ ^leir grold 

furthermore, that human, ethical, and moral values na 

and sanction in God. _ relidon. in adequately 

The school can do much in teactog , P (.uimral 

affirming that religion has been and is an essential factor m 

heritage. . . .* 

he such that not only shall religious and moral train- 

.i- ■ ■ - 

^^(Rcman) Catholic mtod^lffiaUs to say, open 

nominational the diocese alone has the nghh 

also to non-CathoIics ). „ decide under what 

in harmony with the ins c , ^j-js against perversion, 

circumstances, and with w Catholic children may 

tendance of such schools by (Uomaii, 
crated. (Canon 1374) 

realm of rebgion. Tn y r" d. t,iv Scho^sj An Inter- 

the Pubhe of 


w with William C. P- the Code of 

F. Wagner, Inc-> 
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nor question the absence of religious belief in any child. 

While the will of the majority governs in a democratic society, Ameri- 
can tradition does not make this rule applicable to matters of religion. 

Teachers should not undertake religious instruction in the schools. 

Children of every shade of religious opinion should enjoy complete 
equality in the classroom. Thus, whether the child be Protestant in a 
predominantly Catholic community. Catholic in a predominantly Prot- 
estant community, or Jewish in a predominantly Christian community, 
he should be on an equal footing with aU his schoolmates. Moreover, 
students with no formal religious training, as well as those who do not 
accept religious viewpoints, must stand as equals of their religiously- 
educated, observing schoolmates. 

Pertinent references to religion, even to doctrinal differences, when- 
evCT intrinsic to the lesson at hand, should be included in the teaching 
of history, the social studies, literature, art and other subjects. Great 
care must be taken to insure that the teacher’s religious identiBcation 
or absence thereof does not color his instruction. Where discussion of 
doctine is not relevant to an understanding of subject matter, the 
teac er should refer the children to home, church or synagogue for 
interpretations.* ^ ® ® 


Court Decisions Regarding Religion in Public Schools 

The more important court decisions regarding the teaching of re- 
ligion m the public schools have left many questions unanswered. 
It IS not possible to speak categoricaUy about the legality of various 
rehgious exercises in the public schools because of the many con- 
rulings. A brief summary is therefore presented 
o ^ ^© important court cases relative to; employment 

o pu c school teachers who wear distinctive religious vest- 
ments; scheduling of religious exercises for pupils during the 

^^ous tduraUo^°°* “d released-time programs of re- 

rceciiers and religious vestments. The wearing of reh'gious dress 
IROa r TU ‘enchers was upheld by a Pennsylvania Court in 

fort;.! 1 - year, however, the legislature passed a law 

“S public school teachers to wear "any dress, mark, em- 
S’v°r,.w!!““ dio fact tliat such teacher is a member 

y gious order, sect, or denomination." * In 1906 a court in 

Commllt^ ^ View, by the Ajnciican Jewish 

Mljsonj o. Seheo'l BWrtct, 30 AU. 482 (Pa 1691) 

Pueloa, Pcae. su,l. Am.., sec. 24 - 11 . 111 ^ '' 
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New York upheld a ruling by the slate superintendent which for- 
bade public school teachers to wear religious <tess. or 
Dakota court approved the wearing of religious habit by pubUc 
school teachers in a decision in 1936.^® However, a statu e was 


Dakota court approved tne wearing ui j l 

school teachers in a decision in 1936.*“ However, a statu e was 
passed in 1949 in North Dakota that prohibits pubhc school teac - 

ers from wearing religious vestments. 

Use of prayel, hymns, end the Bible, ^ to “mg 
prayers. hymL, and Bible readings m school the ' 

Lnded do™ a variety of “ ^^*6 

that repeating tlie Lord’s Prayer md readmg ® f]jg 

New Testament violated the states courts in 'Texas 

reciting of the Lord’s Prayer Pennsylvania, and 

and two other states. In cases m N violated con- 

IlUnois the courts ^<=1^ mouses, the courts 

stitubonal provisions m toose sto the 

have given approval to ^ of the Bible was 

Bible, The reasoning has been that tM rea^ i^ov/evet, 

to teach morality rather than '7?from the Bible on the ground 
the courts have ruled against readmg from to Bible ^ 
tliat this practice *1 violates the religious freedom 

noted that readmg from the drawn regardmg 

of non-Christians. No general Bible reading. A 
the legality of using prayers, hymn ^ 

teacher has to study to 1=?“' ftolaws. 
state to make sure he is comp y g and to Zorach 

Teaching religion in school. Th® ,^di regard to to 

cases resulted in two The McCoUum petition 

teaching of religion in d.e local schools set aside 

originated in Champaign, jnstruction. Persons employ y 

a period per week for religious mstmuoo 

: grXf Beligious E— "oSnged by a pa^^j 
tags to teach rehgion. The p j„jsijtuUonal pje 

b/the name of McCollum on to j 19^ 

dom of rehgion.’* In an^J^J___Ji::: 

fsio PM,Y. 1906). 

•O’Connor o. N w!^i27 

"SSI. ”4? f-o fw! na a-&3b s,.,. V. 

^Church o. ^ Pa. Dirt- NE. 251 

” Illinois ex. rei. 
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United States Supreme Court held the practice to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

With three Justices dissenting, the United States Supreme Coiurt 
upheld in the Zorach case, the New York released-time plan in 
1952.^® Under the New York plan, pupils went to religious cen- 
ters for instruction; consequently, the public school facilities were 
not used. Parents’ permission was necessary for pupils to be ex- 
cused to attend classes in religion. Costs of ie program were paid 
by the churches. 

It would seem that released-time programs may receive court 
approval if (1) they are not conducted on school property, 
(2) they do not make use of the "compulsory school machinery,” 
that is, compulsory attendance laws, and (3) they are not pro- 
moted by teachers or administrators. As matters stand now, the 
Supreme Court has said that the teaching of reh'gion in the pub- 
lic schools, even on a released-time basis, is unconstitutional. 

PARTICIPATION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The relationship behveen states and the federal government has 
been debated almost from the time this country was founded. 
Fear of the power of the federal government is the principal cause 
of resistance to aiding schools with tax funds collected in Wash- 
ington. The feeling of some toward the national government is 
analogous to Huckleberry Finn’s attitude toward the Widow 
Douglas, of whom he said she "allowed she would sivilize me.” 
Huck muses on how the widow rung a bell for supper and you 
had to come on time. . . , She put me in them new clothes again, 
and I couldn t do nothing but sweat and sweat and feel all cramped 
up ... so when I couldn’t stand it no longer I lit out. I got into 
my old rags and my sugar-hogshead again, and was free and sat- 
isfied.” 

Individual states have frequently viewed the federal govern- 
ment suspiciously as an autocratic "Widow Douglas," "though she 
never meant no harm by it” They still see her as protective and 
smothcringly benignant 

“Zorach o. Clauton, 343 U.S. 306 (1932^ 
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Federal Interest in Education 
Traditionally, education has been a matter of state concern. Ac- 
tually, however, education has at no time been an activity solely 
of the states. The federal government has always manifested a 
vital interest in education. Recent grave problems have merely 
heightened the need for defining more accurately to what extent, 
under what circumstances, and with what controls the feder gov- 
ernment should contribute funds to education and s eep 
the states “free and satisfied.”** . 

Though the states have jealously guarded their individual au- 
tonomy, die national government has always kept a ^ 
doorway and been ready to chide, coerce, .i 

government assured itself of this not-clearly-boun e 

United States.” 

Arguments for Federal Participation in the 
Support of Public Schools 

Argument, advanced in support of federal parttcpauon m the 
financing of schools include an edu- 

A population explosion since ^orW War JI to* h„.e 

catioLl burden on communities and states that they 
the financial capacity “ , . Jay ij such that living 

The geographical mobility of p p syealthier states are 

and educational standards m p„or states; tliere- 

lowered by in-migration to Jaing schools in tlie poorer 

fore, wealthy states should share m nnau 6 

states. , -duciional opportunity demands 

The ideal of equehzabon of distributed to the states and 
that wealth be taxed "''“w educational need, financial abihty, 
localities in proportion to 

and effort to support H .^ere in direct proportion to 

Draft rejections taW“ld^e slates; therefore, inord^ 

the edueationalstandardsot 

"For an »c.IIen. g-f ^ 

"Federal Supyort for Fublie 
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main militarily strong, federal support of schools is necessary. 

The forms of wealth have become so diversified that only tax 
machinery on the national level can tap these forms of wealth in 
a fair manner. 

To train a jet pilot costs 10 times the amount needed to educate 
a physician, engineer, teacher, or scientist, and yet such profes- 
sional people are as vital to national defense as military personnel; 
therefore, the federal government should help to ^ance their 
preparation. 

Argumenfs Against Federof Participation in the 
Support of Public Schools 

Arguments opposed to federal participation in the financing of 
public schools include the following: 

Increasing federal aid would “produce the sickening cadence of 
the goose step,” some contend. In other words, centralization of 
power, sometimes a prelude to totalitarianism, would be encour- 
aged by federal support of public schools. 

If federal funds were given the public schools for growth, pri- 
vate education would be interfered with,” according to some re- 
ligious authorities. 

Too much of the money that is collected by taxes bom states by 
the federal treasury goes to overhead costs. 

Federal support of schools would constitute a serious encroach- 
ment upon states’ rights. 

States do not need assistance; they nan pay for their own schools. 
Rich states should not be taxed to support schools in poor states. 
Many of the arguments about federal aid are actually based on 
^d controversies in which the fiscal and educational 
considerations are of secondary importance. For example, an issue 
of increasing importance, though technically in the church-state 
field comes into focus in the federal aid controversy. The issue is: 
Shall tax fimds be used to support private and parochial schools?” 
Public policy throughout the history of the United States has been 
tliat tax money shall not be used to support nonpublic schools. 
Tremendous pressure is building up to reverse that policy. Some 
states have made tuition grants available to children whose par- 
ents want them to go to an “all-white” school. Some religious 
groups, notably tlie Roman Catliolics, arc opposed to federal aid 
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unless it would help parochial as well as public schools. Today 
about 16 per cent of tlie cliildren in the United States att^d a 
nonpublic school. Of these, 90 per cent are in parochial schools 
conducted by the Roman Catholic Church. In writing a out 
problem, R. Freeman Butts said: 

In recent decades, the arguments for diverting 
private schools have changed. It is now argued that e ^ ^ 
dd all parents to send their ehildren to the kind of school &ey 
This wLd not aid schools; it would aid parent “> ““ 

freedom of educational choice. So if parents wan eir 
to religious schools, they should receive then fan shne “f “ 
they ^Lt their ehildren to go to all-white ^^^ols, toy re^ve 

tax funds to help them do Urn. Obviously, the whole idea of 
mon school is now under severe attack. 

For many years organizaUons of oTmlidarity 

have opposed federal support for sd ' . Development, 

was broLn when the Comrnmee for Economic ^ 
whose members are weU-known and mfluential leaders, 
limited federal aid. They said: 

While we regret the necessity for food 

eral role, we do find Federal the poorer states. We 

necessary for the make financial grants to 

recommend that the Federa tphere income per public schoo 

Those who are Interested m 

troversy will need to keep economy issue, 

bearing on the religious of power groups are 

and smte-federal relationships. CoahU^^^^^ ^ 



York: Comnuttee for ^ 
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Whether one is in favor of federal participation in the support 
of schools or opposed to it, he must realize that since 1785 the 
people of the United States have used the resources and facilities 
of their national government to help with certain educational 
problems. A good guess today is that more, rather than less, funds 
from federal sources will be allocated to the states for the support 
of schools. Whether further allocation of federal resources for sup- 
port of schools will result in a “Widow Douglas” policy or con- 
firmation of the hypothesis of separability of finance and control 
will depend upon Congress and ultimately upon the people. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Academic freedom must be constantly protected in the United 
States. In the first place, the prevalence of controversial issues is 
to be expected in a nation where there is a range in values. This 
fact was anticipated by the founders of this country, as indicated 
by the provisions of the First Amendment to the Constitution 
which provides the basic guarantee of freedom of expression. 
But people must use this guarantee if it is to be meaningful and 
effective. 

Definffion of Academic Freedom 
Academic freedom means freedom to study, learn, and teach. It 
encompasses the right of the teacher to discuss freely any pertinent 
subjects in the classroom within his field of professional compe- 
tency. Interference with or censure of the teacher by school ofl3- 
cials, or by outside individuals or groups, as a result of the teacher’s 
handling of pertinent subjects is precluded by academic freedom. 

On the other hand, academic freedom is not license for the 
teacher to engage in indoctrination. Neither can academic freedom 
be invoked by a teacher to cover unprofessional conduct. 

Some Encroachments on Academic Freedom 
The following encroachments upon academic freedom are pre- 
sented for illustrative purposes: 

Loyalty oaths arc required of teachers in about half of the states. 
To single out teachers by requiring them to sign a loyalty oath 
leaves undesirable and unjustified implications. For example, the 
assumption tliat an appreciable number of teachers would pledge 
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allegiance to a foreign government or ideology except for the 
special loyalty oath is implicit in legislaUon that requires such 

Censorship of textbooks and other instructional mataiah has 
been exercised in some school districts. Teachers mus e 

select material and to assign books to be read by pup s. , 

Indoctrination is a threat to academic the 

all infringements upon academic freedom come o 
profession of teacWng. This assmnption is no 
The teacher may violate the students free om o jc 

forth in dogmatic terms conclusions that pupils ar q 

“Stomd docility oiolates 

academic freedom. Teachers are ob g others to do like- 

of their intellect and to encourage and stimulate others 

Xriscls ere occasionally made 

political actioity or for dealing openly ^ bound 

Lversial subfects. Other “embers of Aejrole ^ 
by professional ethics to go o 
suffers when academic freedom is violated. 

Sofeguards of Academic Freedom 

Academic freedom has “denSed here as safe- 

reasons. Some of the important reasons, 

guards, are these: policies which permit teachers 

School boards maintain wntten pohee^^^^^^^ ^^sne 

to deal with controversia ^ be considered, 

the framework in "'’’f*’ of threats to acadenuc free 

Professional unity m study, and to teach. 

Helps to protect freedom^ 

Tenure laws and regui 

demic freedom. _ *p(mly of members of the P*'° for 

academic freedom. 
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The teacher should be ever mindful of Jefferson’s profound 
statement related to academic freedom, made In his first inaugural 
address: “If there be any among us who wish to dissolve this imion, 
or to change its republican form, let them stand imdisturbed, as 
monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” It is imperative 
that academic freedom be jealously guarded — that “error of opin- 
ion be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” 


DISCRIMINATION AND SEGREGATION 

The concept of equal opportunity forms the basis for the contro- 
versy over racial discrimination and segregation which has in- 
tensified during the twentieth century. Confiicts over discrimina- 
tion and segregation come to focus in schools primarily because of 
the importance of providing all children, regardless of race, color, 
or creed, a fair chance to learn. How a teacher meets oppor- 
tunity will depend to a considerable extent upon his understand- 
ing of the relationship of the problems to a democratic society and 
to the system of education which supports and nourishes the 
ideals to which the nation is committed. 


Discriminafion in the United States 
Although the Negro-white strife is undoubtedly the sharpest 
racial or ethmc conflict in the nation, there are two egregious 
faUacies which commonly cloud people's judgment regarding dis- 
crimination and segregation. One is that the problem is solely one 
of colored vs. white,*® the other that the difficulty is relevant to 
the Southern section of the naUon alone. 

Impatience and indignation over the treatment of the Negro in 
Southern states is often expressed by some Northerners, East- 
erners, or Westerners, who are seemingly oblivious to discrimina- 
tion in their own communities. Discriminatory practices are di- 
rected against various racial and religious groups. A psychologist 
in one elementary school (in a suburban middle-class neighbor- 
hood of the Middle West) commented recently on discriminatory 
1^.*^*^* tragically predispose to emob’onal disturbance any 
child in his school who is not white and Gentile. Perhaps many 

T/.y radal and ethnic problems see EU Cinzberg, cd, 

T/.« Setiont Children, VoL 3, Problam and Pr^cU. op. ai. 
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citizens have come to accept as natural their own exclusiveness 
and discrimination in schools, |ob opportunities, labor unions, 
housing, beauty parlors, swimming pools, motels, clubs, resorts, 
restaurants, doctors’ ofiBces, churches, and political groups. Jews, 
Orientals, Negroes, Latin Americans, and other racial minorities 
are frequently pariahs in certain sections of the country. 

To illustrate, one of tlie serious racial conflicts involves citizens 
from Puerto Rico. It is estimated that about 600,000 Puerto 
Ricans live in New York City. About one in tliree of their school- 
age children are “non-English speaking." Puerto Ricans an 
their life in New York are described thus; 

By mainland criteria, tivo-tWrds are colored. Most 
are without much skill, and lixee-SIths of them resoects their 
with very little facility in the English ^ ^ 

experience resembles that of other imroigr ^ J!.’ , (.jh,. 

arrd uneducated and live in the j ^ accuse them of 

Landlords and sharks exploit them; na ve ^cided by class. 'O' 
-clannishness- even though the drey are 

Ifgion, and so forth; their crimes b^m .cy.- m,. Competition 

the current scapegoat for many of the ^ ^ natives, but these 

and conaict predominate in their ^ilatok 

are giving way gradually to accommodatroo and assnndau 

A generalizatian segregation ore naliotw!. 

future teacher, is expect to find dis- 

TWt regional, problems. The teac groups exist, where 

crimination and "" “"c groups compete svith each 

clannishness is prevalent, , nf education is not high- 

other economically, and w . ^ces are the basic causes of 
These conditions and circumstances are ui 

discrimination. 

"" '°/rrrc::^p^oh.em . .c 

The ultimate solution to 

process of educaUon enco uragement and^ ha^ 

Educat ors in particu hr^ — lehn 

"For a discussion wilOi blegmUon of AnenesM^f 

Meadun, Puerto Bicsu,a»<tO« 
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from the inchoate improvement in racial harmony. There seems 
to be a direct correlation between the amount of education and 
tolerance toward the Negro. In 1956, an extensive survey in- 
dicated that among Northern whites, 75 per cent of the college- 
educated, 63 per cent of those who attended high school, and 
50 per cent of those who went only to grammar school approved 
of school integration.^ 

Furthermore, the younger generation, in general better edu- 
cated than their elders, is setting a trend toward tolerance. In 
the North, school integration is favored by 67 per cent of the 
white group age 21-24, and by only 53 per cent of those 65 
and older. Among the white Southerners, 19 per cent of those 
age 21-24 think white and Negro students should go to the same 
schools, while only 10 per cent of the age group 65 and over 
are in agreement.^ 

A consistent increase has occurred in the last 15 years in the 
belief that Negroes are as intelligent as white people. In 1942, 
50 per cent of Northerners polled answered “No” when asked 
if ^ey thought that in general Negroes are as inteUigent as 
white people — that is, can learn things just as well if given 
the same education and training. Today only one in seven feels 
Negroes are inteUectuaUy inferior. In the South, nearly 60 per 
cent accede to equal Negro intelligence as against 21 per cent in 
1942.** The gains are in a sense dramatic; at least they are con- 
sistent and sure. 

Perhaps the best advice that could be given to the future 
teacher is this: One need not be altruistic to recognize the ne- 
cessity of evaluating each individual only on the basis of his 
personal merit. One needs only to be rational. What is the logical 
extension of ^crimination against another human being by 
arbi^ry criteria such as race, color, or religion? Obviously such 
^pricious judgment makes tenuous one's own standing as a human 
eing. When esteem is based no longer on personal excellence, 
ut on whimsical partiality, no man can be certain that tomorrow 
e traits in disfavor may not be his. Abraham Lincoln's observa- 


and Paul B. Sheaulcy, ’’Attitudes Toward Deseeregalioa,’’ 
° 1950). p. 2. ^ 
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tion should be a sobering admonition to each American: “In 
giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom to the free." 


Segregation According to Race in Public Schools 
Segregation according to race in tlie public schools should he 
viewed in its historical context The problem originated some 
200 years ago with the slave trade in America. Although 
colonists were outraged when traffickers in the lucrative world 
slave trade market were allured to their shores, none anticipate 
the disfigurement the scars to the national soul, which wo 


eventually result. 

Although the tragic War Between the States, which was pre- 
cipitated by the slavery controversy, came close to es^oying 
the Union, it did give freedom, of a sort, to the more t lan , 
Negroes in bondage. Enduring bitterness was engen ere ^ 
Reconstruction Government and by the practices o j 

gers and scalawags. Jim Crowism was spawne an 
in a defeated and antagonistic South. 

One approach to the racial problem after 
to segregate Negroes while providing them wi q 
Through decisions by state courts, the 
practicl received kgaI/-cUon^ In 1 6 m the 

o. Ferguson case," the separate but equ p Court, 

under the Constitution by the “f a railroad 

Though the case °^^Twas fpphed in subsequent 

engaged in “ ^s beaches, parks, and other facJ- 

years to municipal golf c but equal hemUes) was 

ities. The Plessy Enforced segregation, ac- 

finally applied ^ was legal in public schools as 

cording to the Plessy ojovided for Negroes, 

long as equal to the eminent historian C. Vann 

Racial segregation, a ® jj established practice ui the 

Woodward, was not 8 „ paring the early years of the 

South until the early regiegation statutes were enacKd 

twentieth century a variety jggy ,],e states of North 

in South ern states. B etweenJ_J__“ 

»/ /,m cr<,», a and ‘■f 

-C. Vann 

Segregaitcn (Ne«f York. 
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Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Maryland, Florida, and Oklahoma enacted stat- 
utes requiring separation of the races on streetcars. Georgia had 
passed a similar law in 1891. White and Negro prisoners in state 
penitentiaries were housed separately in many Southern states. 
Gradually the practice of requiring separation of races by law 
extended to park facilities, municipal zoos, public golf courses, 
trains, waiting room, and practically all social or recreational gath- 
erings. Thus a formidable and seemingly impenetrable w^ of 
segregation was built. 

Decisions of federal courts gradually eroded the wall of seg- 
regation of the races that had been built by state laws, tradition, 
and court decisions. In 1915, in Cuinn v. United States, the 
Court declared that the grandfather clause, a device used to 
prevent Negroes from voting in some states, violated the Fif- 
teenth Amendment” A few years later the Court ruled that 
the white primary in Texas violated the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment” In the realm of housing the Court held in Corrigan o. 
Bucldey that restrictive covenants against various minority racial 
groups could not be upheld by state court action.” In 1946 
in Morgan o. Virginia, the Supreme Court invalidated a state 
statute requiring Negroes to occupy designated seats on buses.” 
Obviously, new interpretations in a variety of cases were being 
given to the Constitution. The wall of segregation was slowly 
crumbling. 

Several years previous to the May 17, 1934, decision of the 
Supreme Court it was clear that the Plessy doctrine would 
eventually be reversed. The Court held in 1938 that if a state 
provided legal education within the state for white students, 
it must provide legal education within the state for Negro 
students.*^ Thus, equality was defined in such a way as to enable 
a subsequent Court to reverse the Plessy doctrine. The next step 
occurred in the Sweatt v. Painter case in 1950.” Plantiff Swcalt, 
a Isegro, sought admission to the University of Texas Law School 

“ Coinn o. United Steies, 2aS U3. 347. 

••\ixon c. Ilemdon, 273 U^. 536 (1927). 

"Corrigan v. Bucldey. 271 U.S. 323 (1926). 

"Morgan v. Virginia. 323 U.S. 373 (1946). 

MhtouH ex rd. Caines v. Canada. 305 U.S. 337 { 1933). 
c. tcinter, 339 U.S. 629 (1950). 
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He was denied admission and told to go to a newly established 
state law school for Negroes in Houston, Texas. Upon appe , 
tlie Court directed tlie University of Texas to admit h™- 
tuaUy, in May of 1954 the Plessy doctrine was reversed, me 
lowing quotation contains the decision: 


Today, education is perhaps the most ^nd the 

and local governments. Compulsory school a en of 

great expenditures for education both ^emonstr e K^equired 
the importance of education to respOTsibilities, even 

in the performance of our most to p ^ instrument in 

service m the armed forces. Today u him for later pro- 

awakening the child to cultural valuM. ” P”? ^ normally to his en- 
fessional training, and “,''f'P“’S j^^t any child may reasonably 
vironment. In these a.„ied^the opportunity of an 

he expected to succeed in life ■ , t^ has undertaken to 

education. Such an opportunity, w er availahle to all on equal 
provide it. is a right which must be made avarr 

We come then to the question the physrjc^ 

dren in public schools solely ™ Mual, deprive ' 

facilities and other "tangible fan o ^ucational opportunities? e 

dren of the minority group of equal eou 

believe that it does. . • • . , , miblic education the doct^e 

We conclude that in the field jP 3,^ educational “ 

“separate but equal” has no p j^at the plaint^s an ° 
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CRITICISMS OF SCHOOLS 

In every generation there are critics of the schools. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate the point The official minutes of a meeting 
of the school committee (board of education) in a New England 
community contained this statement: “Our schools are in a 
feeble and backward state. We think the modem mode of in- 
struction is decidedly bad.” The lament that modem schools 
were in a “feeble and backward state" was made in 1856. 

A similar criticism in a "New York Sun editorial read, in part: 

When we were boys, boys had to do a little work in school. They 
were not coaxed; they were hammered. Spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic were not electives, and you had to learn. In these more fortunate 
times elementary education has become in many places a vaudeville 
show. The child must be kept amused and learns what he pleases. Many 
sage teachers scorn the old-fashioned rudiments, and it seems to be 
regarded as between a misfortune and a crime for a child to leam to 
read. 

The Sun editorial was published in 1902. Similar criticisms 
of public schools are heard today— “Schools are not tough enough. 
Children are not learning the fundamentals.” 

The seriousness of contemporary criticisms is in no way lessened 
because faults have been found with schools in every generation. 
Today as always an effort must be made by educational au- 
thorities to accurately weigh both favorable and unf avorable 
criticisms of the schools. All critics and their charges are en- 
titled to a fair hearing. 

The answers to three questions are helpful to those who want 
to analyze objectively current criticisms and their validity. What 
are the reasons for criticisms of the public schools? What is the 
nature of criticisms of public schools? What does reliable re- 
search evidence indicate as to the validity, or lack of it, of the 
criticisms? 

Reasons for Cririci'sms of Public Schools 
Tlicrc are numerous reasons for the criticisms of schools prcv- 
alcnt today. Tlic following examples show that some of the 

W'lUlam H. Burton in, “Cct ihe Facts: Doth Oun and the Other 
Fellows Pfogreuice Educctlon (januasy. 1952), p. S9. 
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reasons are legitimate and helpful, and that others are spurious 
and destructive: 

Criticisms of educational programs indicate an interest tn 
public schools. Few major magazines go as long as a year wi out 
at least one article devoted to schools. Recently, state-wi e con 
ferences were held on education in each state, an e 
VVliite House Conference on education was the culmination 
of the state meetings. The National School Boards ' 

made up of lay people who are interested in sc oo , i 
active than it has ever been. There is plenty of evdence to sup 
port the generalization that interest in “ “S „'„„erous 

Inadequacies in schools cause criticisms. C en j 

commurdties may attend school .''“re ^ab e 

building shortages. Thousands of t'^^ bfiedTeachers 

staff thlir sehoL svith competent and f X 9”’'? X- 
As has always been the case, better f f,'”® 
tional programs are possible, ® puiiic educe- 

A segment of the m the schools. It may be 

tion and is vociferous tn tts criticism f 

surprising to realize that some peop entirely to private 

lieve that education of the young s ou plulosophy are 

and parochial schools. Thore who hav^^ 
natur^y unfriendly toward pubhc schools, g 
the public schools do or don I schools. People easily 

nostalgia causes ^"‘Xschoob were better “in the good old 
fall into the trap of thmtog amount of ego-massage m- 

days." Then, too, “ “...dmols were a lot tougher m my 

volved in the posiUon that 

day than they are now. criticize the schools 

Those who would ''^‘'“‘'Xbers ol this group are Utely “ 

os an object of „fpalaces for children to attend school 

conclude that educatmn^P ^ mathemaUcs. 

?reort;l:S^d^%»P■Xo^S.:h ^y blamiug 

and they seem to re 
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the schools for the present state of affairs. 

Teachers should examine the reasons for criticisms made of 
educational programs. In cases where criticism is honestly con- 
ceived and legitimate, ways and means must be found to allevi- 
ate the wealmesses. In cases where criticism is spurious and 
illegitimate, school officials and teachers should provide the 
public with the facts. 

The Nature of Critfcisms 

Most of the popular criticisms of educational programs are re- 
lated to the general contention that “progressive education” has 
weakened schools. The criticisms, stated in various terms, usually 
are foimd to have about the same meaning. "Schools are not as 
good as they were in the past” “Schools do not teach pupils how 
to think; they are *play' schools.” “Educational programs are anti- 
intellectual and narrowly utilitarian.” “Teachers have been taken 
in by the progressive philosophy.” 

Current criticisms of education can be grouped into six cate- 
gories: (1) the purposes of education; (2) the cost of buildings, 
equipment, and teachers’ salaries; (3) the results obtained; (4) 
the teaching methods employed; (5) the curriculum; and (6) 
teacher education. Some topics, such as “the schoob are not as 
good as they used to be” (results obtained), receive more at- 
tention than others. However, as the broad categories indicate, 
no major area of education escapes attention by critics. 

Findings of Kepresenfafive /Research Studies 
No comprehensive review of the research relating to cridcisms 
of schools can be made here. However, representative studies 
have been selected for illustrative purposes. The student should 
review the studies noted here and find others that are pertinent 
to the subject. Sample studies and major conclusions follow: 

A study relating to the quality of learning in todays schools 
comipared the test scores of 230,000 pupils dating from the present 
hack to 1844. The tests were in two of the 3 R s, reading and arith- 
metic. Conclusion: Children arc learning these subjects belter 
now than pupils did in past generations.** 

“B. IL Rock, Children’$ AiJiicctmmt: Today and Teitcfday (AusUa: Toss 
ElcincfiUiiy PrincipaU aad Supervijor* AModalion, 1952). 
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A comparison teas made of scores made by pupils over a 10- 
year period on the same mathematics and language usage tests. 
Conclusion: the scores improved 12 per cent over a 10-year 
period.’® 

Children {over 600) taught in selected schools which em- 
phasized general child development as well as academic si 
were compared with pupils in subject centered sc loo . ® 

l^ew California Tests of Mental Maturity and Metropolitan 
Achievement Test were used. Conclusion: differences in es 
scores between the two groups were not conclusive in av 
of eitlier.®' , , .i on 

The customary entrance requirements for S'" “ 
progressive high schools were waived by 179 S 
of 1.475 graduates of these schools were matched with a ^ 

number of students from traditiomJ °° Itdied pairs in- 

A comparison of tlie success in college of tlie matched pa^ m 

dicat J that: (1) 

a slightly higher total grade average th subjects 

(2) the progressive school graduates i , —^ju^tes were 
except foreign languages, (3) gs 5 intellectual 

said by parUcipating college faculues p 

curiosity, better ability and disposi ^ and (4) more 

sourcefulness tlian did tradiUona sc lO graduates of 

academic and nonacademic honore w counterparts from 

the 30 progressive schools than by tJieir co 
traditional schools.” ..nmUment trends in mathematics, 

Comparisons of liigh school ortion to growtli in popu- 

science, and foreign languages to proportion o 

lation are indicated enrollment increases to scien«- 

As the data in Figure 4 fly ettceed Uie growth in 

mathematics, and foreign mean, however, that as 

population. This 


Before and After - American nau 

Brothers, 19^)- 
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COMPARISON OP GROWTH IN UNIHO STATES POPULATION AND ENROLU 
MENTS IN SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES 

Adapted from Harold G. Shane, "We Can Be Proud of the Facts,” The 
Nations Schools, VoL 60, No. 3 (September, 1957), p. 45. 

many pupils take these courses as should, or that instruction in 
these fields is as good as it should be. 

Comp/acency Has No Place in Edueafion 
Much of the criticism of educational programs is deserved, at 
least in some schools. While pupils seem to be learning more 
today than they did in past generations, improvements are still 
needed if schools are to keep abreast of developments in other 
fields. Good teachers are never satisfied with the status quo and 
constantly seek new and better ways to do their important work. 

THE PROFESSIONAL APPROACH TO ISSUES 
AND CRITICISMS 

Although a limited set of common values prevails in the United 
States, society does not agree on all of its fundamental moral 
and intellectual postulates. Divergent views and diff erences in 
values cause controversial issues. Because tlie school is a social 
agency established to transmit the culture, and because there 
are many areas of disagreement as to which of the elements in 
the culture should be transmitted, it is axiomatic that issues 
and criticisms are confronted continuously in the field of cduca* 
tion. 
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How controversial issues and criticisms are dealt with by the 
teacher is of crucial importance. He is continually working in 
relationship to conflicting and competing values — in the class- 
room and in the community. His work is important in preserving 
or modifying the culture. In meeting the deep responsibility in- 
herent in his position of public trust, tlie teacher must function 
a professional person. 

What are the characteristics of the professional approach to 
issues and criticisms? Five significant generalizations help to an- 
swer the question: (1) The teacher exhibits a sound grasp of 
the central meaning of freedom; (2) The teacher strives in- 
stantly to release man from llie bondage of ignorance; (3) e 
teacher remains vigilant against suppression of ideas; (4) o 
teaclier has the courage needed to deal with controversial issues; 
and (5) The teacher encourages criticisms of schools. 


The Teacher /Most Grasp the Ceniral 
Meaning of Freedom 

Protecting freedom in all aapecls of “e i* 

bility. This requires an appreciation of *e 

freedom, if the teacher is to help pupils learn to 

crih'caliy. By precept and example the tea er to 

capitaUze on differences of the teacher 

SSriedr-d :rpMes h. behef that freedom invoices 

responsibility as well as privilege. 

1 c» nf God, knowledge Uie wing wherewith 

"Ignorance is the curse ^e^peare. Stated in other words^ 
we fly to heaven ” ® .. the truth shall make you free. 

“And ye shall know the ^ power of knowledge o 

In these words, are the "growing edge' of the 

the truth. ControveKial ff achieve new and deepe 

culture and thmug f™.- 
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understanding of life. The teacher must provide a climate in 
which students can carry on a continuing search for truth. 

The Teacher Remains Vigilant Againsf 

Suppression of ideas 

True education results from an objective and thoughtful con- 
sideration of all types of beliefs. The professional teacher there- 
fore avoids the role of a partisan and shuns propagandistic or 
indoctrination devices. As Walter Lippmann once observed, “No 
oflScial yet bom on this earth is wise enough or generous enough 
to separate good ideas from bad beliefs.” The best way to 
promote right opinion is to make sure that all opinions are heard. 
Furthermore, the teacher must subject ideas to critical review, 
and he must encourage others to do the same. An unexamined 
idea, to paraphrase Socrates, is of little worth. 

The Professionof Teacher Has fhe Courage to 
Deal with Confroversia/ Issues 
The professional teacher realizes that discussion of issues in ac- 
cordance with democratic procedure is a prerequisite to under- 
standing and creative compromise, which is the way many issues 
are resolved. Full and complete discussion of issues is a learning 
process so vital that it cannot be sacrificed or impaired in the 
name of peace or harmony. 

The Professional Teacher Encourages 
Crilicism of Schools 

Citizens in a democracy have the right and moral obligation to 
criticize any public or private institution. Even though the pre- 
rogative is sometimes abused by people who are guided by ig- 
norance or selfish interests, it is a constitutional right that must 
not be infringed upon in a free society. The educator must not 
combat even negative, destructive criticisms of schools by at- 
tempting to silence critics, by name calling, or by making ex- 
travagant, unreliable, or indefensible counter claims. On tlic 
positive side, what the educator must remember is tliat education 
(to quote William James) Tike life, feeds on its own decay. New 

•• Walter Dppmann, *Tree Speech asd Free Pmi,*’ BuU^iin of League of Ftee 
.Vc/Joru Axroctetion, VoL 1 (March. 1020). p. 1. 
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facts burst old rules; then newly devised conceptions bind old 
and new together into a reconciling law." Criticisms of schools 
sometimes lead to new facts that help to “burst old rules, thereby 
promoting progress in education. 


SUMMARY 

Controversial issues and criticisms of public schools are 
only in nations where men are free to tok and to spe e 
thoughts. Grave internal conflicts sometimes deve op in 
society and drive wedges of intolerance and bitterness 
different groups. That such conditions exist in Amenca .s cb™m. 
That such conditions make an impact on educaUon « ' 

Courts have generaUy ruled that .ha 
public schools is prohibited. The teachmg 0 re ^ jj, „£ a 
^ansmission of the accepted of XtcMg 

religious denomination or sect accordingly, 

the pupil to accept such teachings as should partici- 

tL ^ extent to which the federal Tra- 

pate in financing public “ “ 1 5^(5 and local concern, 

ditionally, education has been a m demonshated 

At the s^mc time, the r"/* *e Ordinance of 

an interest in public educaUou ogin g expended 

1787. Today, millions of doUars from federal sources ar 
for the support of public *ohoo s. learn 

Teachers must have free o • j.[;j,ent subject 

and to deal in a professional manner conditions 

in the classroom. The words ““d academic freedom 

are “academic freedom. ncr censorship, indoctme- 

include special loyal^ jhe teacher, and repris^ 

tion, inteLctualdocii^ty on toP"^f^„,ersial ,„bjecfr in the 

against teachers for dealing 

classroom. freedom include written schoo o 

Safeguards for vork in which teachers ^ dw 

policiefthat set for^jie framm^^^ p„fass.onaI 

^^Tn^tenure statutes. „ay be found 

’“nScrimination and ^ools. As an ideal. 

m many fields come regardless of race, color, 

agreement exists 
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creed, should have a fair chance to learn. For this reason the 
teacher is a key social agent for reducing discriminatory practices 
and for helping eliminate harmful segregation in schools. 

The public school is the recipient of many criticisms. Such 
criticisms indicate a widespread interest in education. Some 
more specific reasons for criticisms are the inadequacies in schools, 
the fact that some people do not believe in public schools, the 
fact that some people like to contend that schools were better 
“in the good old days,” and the fact that tensions are relieved by 
finding fault wth education. 

A professional approach to issues and criticisms should always 
be made by the teacher. Guide lines for a mature, professional 
approach include several important generalizations. The teacher 
must grasp the central meaning of freedom. He must endeavor 
to dispel ignorance through true education. He must be vigilant 
in his opposition to the suppression of ideas. Full and complete 
discussion of controversial issues must be promoted. Criticisms 
of schools must be encouraged for progress in education is stimu- 
lated by criticism. 
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4 


FORCES THAT 
AFFECT SCHOOLS 


Modem society may be thought of as an enormously complex 
machine made up of various separate parts each performing 
essential fimctions. All of the parts are interrelated and influenced 
by the total pattern. If the economic function of society is im- 
paired, for example, through a severe depression such as that of 
the 1930’s, scientific progress is slowed down. When new dis- 
coveries or inventions are made in the field of science, such as 
the development of atomic energy, important political and moral 
decisions must be made. 

Since society is made up of myriad elements each of which 
bears a funcdonal relationship to the others, maladjustments 
of various types occur. Change takes place at an uneven rate in 
economic processes, in governmental and educational institu- 
tions, as well as in Ae social and moral values that are generally 
accepted. New elements are injected into society from time to 
time creating, in some instances, traumatic imbalances. Con- 
sequently, efltorts are being made continually to bring about sat- 
isfactory adjustments, to achieve harmony and compatibility. 
Such attempts to direct or control the factors which shape in- 
dividual and group life are referred to here as forces. 

Some of the contemporary forces that are bearing upon schools 
— and consequently upon teachers— are depicted in Figure 5. 

A reciprocal relationship between the public school and forces 
that affect it is indicated by the two directional arrows. Schools 
are influenced by the social, economic, religious, and scientific 
factors enumerated; in turn, schools have an impact on the total 
social fabric. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FORCES AFFECT SCHOOLS 
As historian Henry Stcclc Commager has stated, "Schools reflect 
the society they Sd^’c.” Clues as to how major values come to be 
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FIGURE 5. 

FORCES THAT AFFECT SCHOOLS 
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these forces may serve to retard social and political progr^ 
Citizens who dream of schools of tlieir youUi inadser en y 
oppose educational progress because tliey cherish too . 

tile customs, mores, and traditions by which tliey were ta- ' 
It is paradoxical, too. tliat tlic better educated a people, » 
edueational opportunities tliey want for tlieir children; ‘ P 
die edueation of parents, die lower die 
they hold for tlie next generation. Little s study o i 
Wiseonsin’s youth for educaUon beyond lug i jjy jj 

supported diis point.* If the level of education of a 
known, die educational aspiraUons of its young p P 

- .-»■ s “S.ss:5 

to education progress. These forces, all o w communities, 

from well-meaning individuals and groups .pposo efforts 

endorse the sfoius cfuo, the schools of die past, and oppose 
to discover ways to improve education. 

lego/ Sfo/oies , . tn local 
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usually enjoy tax-exempt sta general ideals and 
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purposes as well, nation. Pubh'g schools are create 
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Popu/at/on factors 

Three major population factors hold tremendous significance 
for the schools. The total population has increased dramatically 
in recent years; people are moving from rural to urban areas; and 
changes in age and sex distribution have occurred. Table 1 pre- 
sents data that relate to the general increase and migration of 
population. 

TABLE 1 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES: SELECTED YEARS, 1920-1960 


Census 

Year 

Total 

Population 

(Thousands) 

Urban Population 

Rural Population 

Total 

(Thousands) 

Per Cent 
of Total 

Total 

(Thousands) 

Per Cent 
of Total 

1920 

107,711 

54,158 

51.2 

51,553 

48.8 

1930 

122,775 

63,935 

56.2 

53,820 

43.8 

1940 

131,669 

74,424 

56.5 

57,246 

43.5 

1950 

150,697 

88,927 

59.0 

61,770 

41.0 

1960^ 

180.100 

116,468 

64.7 

63,632 

35.3 


19M daU are estimates based upon statistics found in Current Population fle- 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


Socrce; Adapted from National Industrial Conference Board, The Economic 
Almanac (New York; Newsweek, 1960), p. 5. 

The population of the United States increased from 103,711,000 
in 1920 to an estimated 180,100,000 in 1960. Department of 
Commerce projecUons indicate a total population of 260,000,000 
by 1950. The spiraling population results in a demand for several 
thousand new teachers and classrooms each year. 

Urban population is increasing. About two out of every tlirce 
people in the United States live in urban areas, as data in Table 1 
indicate. Population of the United States by size and place of 
habitaUon from 1790 to 1960 is shown by Figure 7. 

According to leading geographers, the rural to urban popula- 
tion development, known as megalopolis, will eventuate in four 
metropolitan areas in the United States. The great urban areas 
will be from Boston to Charleston, the region along tlie Gulf 
Coast, the Middle West around Chicago, and the Pacific Coast 
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line. Urban residents have educational needs that differ from 
those of people who live in rural areas. There is less neighborhood 
cohesiveness in metropolitan areas, and the school loses some 
of its community-center function as population increases m 
urban areas. j' 

Composition of population is changing. Age and sex Jstobu- 
tion of population changes are indicated by the data m a e . 



FIGURE 7. Of HABITATION, 

POPUIAIION OF THE ONIIEO 5IAIES 
1790-19*0 

Af fhe same time 

The number of young ^ over oontinues 

the percentage of P'=“P'‘= schook rviU be under 

to rise. These facts wM praba^ ^^d^en and 

pressure to provide more se 
youths as weU as for older adul ■ 
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TABLE 2 


AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES 
POPULATION PROJECTIONS: 1980, 1970, AND 1960 

Thousands 


1980 


Age 

Male 

Female 

AH ages 

120,979 

124,430 

Under 5 years 

13,823 

13,262 

5 to 9 

12,701 

12,153 

10 to 14 

11,022 

10,564 

15 to 19 

10,419 

10,029 

20 to 24 

10,467 

10,186 

25 to 29 

9,798 

9,643 

30 to 34 

8,825 

8.729 

35 to 39 

6,882 

6,910 

40 to 44 

5,777 

5,831 

45 to 49 

5,411 

5,571 

50 to 54 

5,562 

5,902 

55 to 59 

5,421 

6,022 

60 to 64 

4,604 

5,369 

65 to 69 

3,840 

4,806 

70 to 74 

2,843 

3,811 

75 years and over 3,584 

5,642 


1970 1960 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

102,592 

105,607 

88,932 

90,841 

10,541 

10,134 

10,004 

9,634 

10,389 

9,954 

9,782 

9,377 

10,482 

10,061 

8,795 

8,422 

9,811 

9,451 

6,804 

6,602 

8,791 

8,552 

5,703 

5,608 

6,833 

6,807 

5,449 

5,497 

5,781 

5,801 

5,860 

6,018 

5.512 

5,606 

6,084 

6.350 

5,839 

6,033 

5,647 

5,902 

5,936 

64278 

5,390 

5,660 

5.342 

5,750 

4,790 

5,006 

4,873 

5,393 

4,058 

4,314 

4,063 

4,632 

3,447 

3,791 

3,118 

3,782 

2,747 

3,130 

2,330 

3,046 

2,012 

2,371 

2,951 

4,322 

2,360 

3,159 


Conferenco Board, The Economic Almanac (New 
P- Industrial Conference Board ob- 

tained data from the Bureau of the Census. 


have revealed six typical class groups: lower-lower, upper-lower, 
ower-mddle, upper-middle, lower-upper, and upper-upper. Evi- 
ence om these research studies indicates that pupils from the 
various class backgrounds diEer in motivation, aggressive pat- 
terns, test performance, and many other ways. Even the educa- 
u ^ affected by class structure. Note Figure 8 

w c s ows tlie courses selected by high school students from the 
vaimus social classes in “Yankee City,” as reported by Warner 

la this study, students from the lower-upper social class tended 
to chose tlie scientific curriculum, while those in Uie upper-middle 
cto group favored tlie Latin curriculum. Contrast these choices 
\vi 1 1 C 72 per cent of students from lower-lower class homes who 
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elected the commercial or general curriculmns. 

A word of caution is in order about the relationship between 
education and social mobility. It is generally believed ® 
tion promotes fluidity in the class structure. Genera y i oes, 
but one research study that investigated the socia ac 'groun 
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dicates membership in one of the higher social classes.® There 
is some quesion as to the amount and type of education taken 
by youth from various social levels.® For example, it is probably 
true that a vast majorily of the high school students from the 
upper socioeconomic classes are taking a college preparatory 
cinriculum. Education can restrict as well as promote social 
mobility. 


Expeefafrons of Parents 

Because schools in the United States are subject to local control, 
citizens in most communities are able to elect the school board 
members who select administrative officials and teachers. Con- 
sequently the attitudes and expectations of parents are an im- 
portant influence on schools and the work of teachers. Not only 
do some parents endeavor to keep the schools as they were in 
the “good old days” of their youth, many of them demand that 
schools serve their children as the elevators to social status, col- 
lege admission, and financial success, regardless of the abilities 
of particular students. 

The impact of parental expectations on school programs is 
clearly evident in the expansion of curricular offerings that has 
taken place in secondary schools during the past half-century. 
Demands of parents for particular types of courses to prepare 
their children for a variety of vocations have resulted in the 
addition of technical studies to the school program. Similarly, 
parents* interests in recreational, sports, and aesthetic opporttini- 
ties for young people have played an important part in bringing 
many extracurricular activities — such as music, art, dramatics, 
sports, and journalism — into the regular school offerings. 

Often the demands of parents are highly individualistic. Most 
frequently, however, parental expectations operate as forces 
tliat mfiuence the school through the organized efforts of parent 
groups such as the Parent-Teacher Association, citizen*s council, 
or school advisory committee. However the influence may come, 
teachers find that it is persistent, often forceful, and beneficial 


* Kite^IL Mullet and John IL Muller, “Clajj Structure and Acadesuc Social 
Sucecu, Educctioncl and Ptvckoiocical iicaturement, VoL 13 (Autumn, 1053). 
pp. 4S0-i90. * 

*Jaiaei_S. Da^ia, "Social Class Factor! and School Attendance," llarvcrd Edtf 
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as weU as detrimental. The greater the interest in education in 
given communities, tlie mote lihely are parents to organize to 
make their desires laiorvn to school boards and to school au- 
thorities. The better the school the mote welcome such expres- 
sions of parental attitudes are likely to be. 


Organized Groups , 

America has aptly been described as a nation of . . 

natural for the ordinary American," 

An American Dilemma, "when he sees some mg S 
not only that tlrere should be a 

organizaUon should be ^ produced more than 

to form or join an organized gro p P , jorj. 

200,000 ™!“ntary organmato^^^^^^ 30 

eties — in the United states \vaui * ^ groups 

milUon people. Not "he" to accomplish goals en- 

bring pressure on schools and lea 

dorsed by members. «4nration as their primary 

Several “ation-wide bodies ha hno%vn National 

reason for existence. ’ ttempts to promote mutual 

Congress of Parents and Teac directly concerned 

understanding be^een ^nd teachers. In addition, 

with the process of education p citizens to improve 

this organization works to ® aHons On the local level, mem- 

schoolsV-lly 

her associations can take ere children and youth. The Na 

teacher welfare, and the erne of cM tave 

tional Citizens School Boards j 

!i^l.trsrfortprovingedu«^^ 


been a^mmld by the f ^rt p— d^cation in individ^ 
tempted to rouse Uo„s, including the Nntrond Ef 

con^unities. Teachers “'S^^Vderation of Teachers, and to 
cation Association, ^“^s subject fields, also g-J; 

organizations of teachers^^^^^^^jrfy to those asp 

Sch ir giving 

One type f education is ‘'9?'“^'’ f educational 

r •" “ 

developments. An 
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gained from the breakdown of their assets and expenditiu'es 
presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

FOUNDATIONS, PUBLIC TRUSTS AND FUNDS 

Assets signify total endowment; expenditures are for 
fiscal or calendar year. 

In thousands o£ dollars. 

Assets Expend. 


Altman Foundation 11,394 474 

Anderson (M.D.) Foundation 28,464 l,6o6 

Assn, for the Aid of Crippled Children 14,000 776 

Avalon Foundation 74,328 2,473 

Benwood Foundation 9,839 1,244 

Boettcher Foundation 10,833 478 

Buhl Foundation 13,182 4^ 

Callaway Community Foundation 10,000 750 

Campbell (John Bulow) Foundation 12,318 506 

Gamete Corp. of New York 198,547 7,033 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace . . 18,632 770 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 

of Teaching 12,654 1,463 

Carnegie Hero Fund Comm 9,618 203 

Carnegie Institute of Washington 62,412 2,393 

Chicago Community Trust 22,555 1,231 

Childs (Jane Coffin) Memorial Fund 8,774 388 

China Medical Board 39,698 740 

Cleveland Foimdation 22,749 1,104 

Commonwealth Fund 82,739 3,803 

Cranbrook Foundation 9,220 412 

Danforth Foundation 27,398 2,913 

Donncr Foundation 23,846 1,350 

El Pomar Foimdation 17,297 1,299 

Elks National Foundation 6,045 218 

Fcls (Samuels.) Fund 12,930 1,198 

Field Foundation 18,021 570 

Flcischmann (Max C.) Foundation 50,649 2,499 

Ford Foundation 565,601 85,000 

Ford Motor Co. Fund 2.3,632 3,007 

Fund for Adult Education 11,837 3,437 

Fund for the Adi'anccmcnt of Education ..... 11,175 4,239 

Fund for the Republic 5,614 1,492 



TABLE 3 Continued 
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Assets 

Expend. 

.... _ . ^ 

5,523 

2,202 


11,798 

1,334 

Guggenheim (Daniel & Florence) Foundation 
Guggenheim (John Simon) Memorial 

6,270 

45,000 

1,500 

Guggenheim (Muny &Leonie) Foundation . . 
Hayden (Charles) Foundation 

18.085 

66,741 

41,200 

2,378 

1,500 

Hill (Louis W. 4 Maud) Family 

21,964 

1,217 


6,000 


Hogg Foundation tor Mental Ilcallh . . 

37,803 



11,193 


Hyams (Godfrey M.) Trust 

8,722 


Indianapolis toundation 

22,932 


JuiUiard Musical Foundation 

176,580 


Kellose fW. K.) Foundation . • • • 

5.650 


Kenny (Sister Elizabeth) Foundation 

92,378 



6,965 


Kress (Samuel H.) Foundation 

157,015 

34.000 
22,819 

57.000 
13,197 

22.012 

17.377 

12,308 

1,150 

Maoy (Josiah, Jr.) Foundation 

Marklo (John 4 Mary) Foundation . . . • 

Mayo Association 

McGregor Fund - • , Charitable 

Mellon (A. W.) EducaUonal and O 

Milbank Memonal Fund^ _ 

1.212 

1,073 

1,500 

4,200 

668 

335 

1,400 

Nelson (William HodMlJms 

32,818 

New York Community irust . • 

18.652 

5,794 

17,777 

2,963 

New York Foundation 

Nutrition Foundation • • • • 

16,854 

38,683 

16,625 

3.298 

Old Dominion Foundation . 

Permanent Charity Fond 

751 

200 

434 

Philadelphia Foundation . 

?mnStE"s“v eranoe) Foundation . . 

14,600 

10.656 

30,000 

53.174 

513 

1,854 

972 

4.053 

25,118 

fz.lS'*) 


;78,6ai 

BoSSeir “"Serial Fund for Cancer 

13.014 

981 


unyuii v—— 

Research 
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Assets 

Expend- 

Sage (Russell) Foundation 

24,433 

829 

Scaife (Sarah Mellon) Foundation 

12,619 

2.835 

Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation 

175,553 

6,208 

Southern Education Foundation 

4,632 

286 

Surdna Foundation 

24,369 

2,761 

Trexler Foundation 

13,831 

434 

Ttunell Fund 

6,758 

564 

Twentieth Century Fund 

17.552 

688 

Whitehead (Joseph B.) Foundah'on 

5,723 

342 

Whitney (Helen Hay) Foundation 

7,497 

190 

Wieboldt Foundation 

5,907 

246 

Woodrow Wilson Natl. Fellowship Foundation 

24,000 

5,000 

WoodniS (Emily & Ernest) Foundation 

24.829 

227 


SouacE: Harry Hansen, ed.. The World Almaruic (New York: The New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, 1960), p. 498- 


Foundations are established by individuab and groups to sup- 
port worthwhile projects in the public interest. Tax laws offer tax 
advantages to those who contribute to foundations. Furthermore, 
because the foundations are nonprofit, they pay no taxes; con- 
sequently, their total revenue is available to allocate each year 
to projects. In general, philanthropic foundations invest funds to 
help solve critical problems that confront people. Inasmuch as 
education has come to be recognized as the crucial element in 
the continuation of self-government, free enterprise, and prog- 
ress in various aspects of human endeavor, it is to be expected 
that an increasing number of major foundations will direct in- 
creasing amoimts of their financial resources to help strengthen 
educational programs. The projects selected for support, the 
research conducted, the procedures publicized by foundations 
bear substantial weight in directing the course of American edu- 
cation. 

Numerous other organized groups, although they do not exist 
primarily to work in the interests of education, exercise influ- 
ence over schools. Their impact may be direct; may be made 
through pressure on school boards, through members of tlic 
legislature or the national Congress; or it may be subtle, ac- 
complished by influencing public opinion and the altitudes of 
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school officiak. Some such groups boldly attempt to exercise 
censorsliip over textbooks or to provide materials of mstruction 
tliat are in accord with the points of view they esire to see m 
culcated into the training of the young; others oppose schoo 
expansion and improvements to protect vested interest. What- 
ever the motive of given groups, in a democratic soc. ty each 
is free to exert its influence on the school and on teachers. 

Influential Individuals 

The impact made by influenUal inividual 
and natonal levels is often -erlooked whenjhejm^^^^ 
affect schools are examined. ® head what 

positions of importance m a Mm 

social scientists, such as C. Wrig „„nsent for action on 

ture" and be experts in -eating Pubh= ",£t they con- 
projects they favor. They may also ^ , ®hold status posi- 

fidir undesLble. 0^“ “,*:^ahrou -h boards 

tions in the management o P business and m- 

and city councils, or th^ are . o ^th large numbers 

dustrial organizaUons which are influential win. 
of people. , _ the classroom teacher. 

The professional educator and attitudes 

may weU become an influential^ „ tum and 

toward education exert su . ^ider region. Often su^ 

quality of education in ® ^ system gain a wide fol- 

cessful and respected teacte College professors may 

lowing for their -ew" commend their recommenda- 

achieve leadership perhaps the best recent example 

aons on a nation-wide my bidividual^ 

of the manner in "''^“"'1, impact on the ®‘'^“^tors 


1955 ). 
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The leadership of the professional educator, such as that of 
Dr. Conant, contrasts and often conflicts with the influence of 
the commercial critic who makes a business — and usually a good 
income — from attacks against the schools. Such individuals, al- 
though they may openly or secretly align themselves with the 
vested interests of particular groups, usually attempt to estab- 
blish themselves and their views as controversial to attract 
attention and gain support T)fpically they indulge in extravagant 
assertions about the weaknesses of educational programs and 
attack the leadership of schools. Since their object is to capitalize 
upon the inseciuities people feel about their schools, they do not 
hesitate to deal in half*truths or outright errors to arouse public 
consternation. It is easy at times to include among commercial 
critics of education some well-intentioned citizens whose anxiety 
about various aspects of education is such that they advocate 
radical changes without proper attention to facts and the basic 
ideals which give direction to education in a democratic society. 

tnfernationat Candifions 

Two fu n d a mentally incompatible ideologies are today engaged 
in a struggle for world leadership that is popularly called a “cold 
war. Despite the fact that education is coming to be recognized 
as the major instrument by which this conflict will ultimately be 
won or resolved, the exigencies of military preparedness greatly 
reduce the financial resources available to strengthen schools. 

At the same time, public opinion is molded by the changing 
world events and in turn influences the subjects emphasized in 
school programs. During the period when McCarthyism was at 
its peak following World War U, for example, some teachers 
were not permitted to teach about Soviet Communism. Even 
study of the United Nations was ruled a subject “too hot to 
teach in some communities. Then with the dramatic demon- 
stration through the launching of Sputnik I that Hussian satellite 
research was more advanced than that of the United States, at- 
titudes toward the study about Kussia changed almost over- 
nighL* As a result, som e American schools attempted to introduce 

reference* on Soviet educatioa are George Z. F. Bereday, WUlina 
. Bnclaaan, and Gerald IL Bead, cds., Th* Changing Soviet School (Botton: 
Hou^htoa Mi2xa Company. 1&60); and Uwrcnce C. Derthlck, *TTio FtiAtening 
auLcngo of RuiOa s School*," Look (October l-t, 1053). 
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courses in Russian language and history. In addition th® 
on science and matliematics. in the interests of 
represents a force tliat may well change the to a a a 
caLn. In short, international conditions mfluence schools and the 

'TollufXation in the United Stat. 
tions and Lponses to international ^s 

deeply cherished, nationalistic tradihons. Jus entangle- 

hidden behind the Monroe ^ high patriotisin 

ments. schools have sought to mcu c 

to our unique and privileged .solated ^ j,,,, Lt 

from the rest of the world. No |,g taught to be 

nationalism is bad. or that pup s embodies the 

loyal to the United Actu^^;;: Tst”e of unity f 

common beliefs of a people. . militarily. But 

inspiration and ® j^the international relationships that 

nationalism must be attuned ctates in its role as a leader 

are inescapable today for “ 

of free nations throughout the wor . 

Media of Ccmmvmcation ^ 

An important part of the 

made up of television. great deal of young P“- 

Mass media of school clnldren 

pie’s time. One study m hours a week.* 

Ltch television an average of 17 h attitudes and «nj 

The eatent to wluch definitely. That js. no 

cepts of young peopk rs not ^,^^„de is a ®u^ "^4 
can say that one-tenth ot a P But it can be state 

television, of communicaUon are forces a 
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of instruction itself is undergoing serious study. New experiments 
with teacher teams are endeavoring to find ways of extending, 
via television, the contributions of outstanding teachers to in- 
creasing numbers of students, while utilizing the abilities of 
teachers in the classroom to give greater personal assistance to 
individual pupils. 

ECONOMIC FORCES AFFECT SCHOOLS 
The general state of the economy — the amount of money in 
circulation and the ease with which it circulates — determines to 
some extent the amount of money that is available for the sup- 
port of schools. The status and role of a person in the economic 
order and his economic beliefs aEect his point of view toward 
educational programs and influence his attitude toward tax rates 
for the support of schools. The curriculum of schools is influenced 
by the employment demands of business and industry. 

The Naf/ona/ Economy 

The amount of money a country can devote to public schools 
is determined by various factors, the most important being the 

TABLE 4 

FAMILY INCOME LEVEL, SELECTED YEARS 
Family Personal Income Number of Families 


(Before Income Taxes) 

(In Thousands) 

Percentage Distributions 

1935 

1946 

1957- 

1935 

1946 

1957 

Under $1,000 

16,718 

3.826') 


43.5 

8.8 \ 


$1,000- 1,999 

13,121 

7,606 J 

'7,512 

34.2 

17.6 J 

14. 

2,000- 2,999 

5,050 

8,791 

5,352 

13.1 

20.3 

10.0 

3,000- 3,999 

1,702 

8,590 

6,672 

4.4 

19.8 

12.5 

4,000- 4,999 

642 

5,364 

7,006 

1.7 

12.4 

13.1 

5,000- 5,999 \ 


3,065 

0,396 1 


7.1 

11.9 

6,000- 7,499 J 

60-1 

2,547 

7,320 J 

1.0 

5.9 

13.7 

7.500- 9.999 

231 

1.731 

6,626 

0.6 

4.0 

12.4 

10,000-14,999 \ 
15,0(X) and over J 

342 

1,070 

720 

4^\ 
2,420 J 

0.9 

2.5 

1.6 

7.9 

4.5 


* Latest data available. 

Sotrsca: Adapted from National Indastilal Cotderence Board. Economic 
AlmarM (New York: Thcma* Y. CnmcU Company, 1036), O. 372; National In- 
duUrial CocJczence Board, The Economic Alotanae (New York: Newrweek, 1900), 
p. 334. 
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national income. Level of general income, in turn, depends upon 
employment and wages. The distribution of income is an im- 
portant factor insofar as support for education is concerned ^ 
cause of the schools’ dependence upon local taxes. The facts and 
figures on family personal income for selected years are pre 
sented in Table 4 to illustrate tsvo basic trends in the nabonai 
income of the United States. First, the income per fann y lias 
risen appreciably during the last 25 years. Seccm , e a a in 
come has become more widely and evenly ^ ‘ “ Inninir a 
1935. Both tliese factors enhance the possibility of P ® , 
tax system that sviU adequately support schools regardle 
their geographical location. 

Economic Beliefs . 

Capitalism, the economic system of the United States, has these 

osvn the means of produeUon 
(machinery, land, natural resource, economy (pdn* 

2. The capitaUstic system depends on a market economy 

dple of supply and demand). . of capitalism. 

3. CompeUtion is an essenUal cbaiac en ^ ^j^tem. 

4. The profit priricip c capiJism for schools? 

What are the implications of yonai economy and its 

Does it make any difference m demands for particu- 

effect upon schools? Does taught in die schoo s? 

lar skills and knowledges that sli^ld_b=^ ^ 

Answers to questions programs and the work 

economic system nas on 
of teachers. 

Skills Required by “rfJ^odeV *■= 

When the United Slates WM "'’“/"T.sOT 

knowledge required of vio business and mdos^ 

As technological workers wi* In'f cs 

became more comp'ex, ,„„l.cd to schools and ^lege^ 

skills. Businesss and mdu demwi 

for educated Juates have steadily , . factory 

schools for trained ^ comp*®^ business ^ -ire 

who can build and oper^tn P needed ,nsl 

machines, and otlier types e 
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highly educated professional people for executive positions. En- 
gineers and other specialists are required in more and more in- 
dustries. Secretaries and clerical personnel in general are ex- 
pected to be well educated. As business and industry continue 
to grow in size and complexity, the educational background of 
personnel must increase in both breadth and depth. 

Technofogicof Changes 

Machines are now being used to run other machines — automation 
is a reality. Its full implications for education are as yet im- 
possible to visualize. Already observable is the fact that as in- 
dustries turn to automatic machines, new jobs are created to 
produce the machines. Such new jobs require a higher level of 
tra inin g and skill than those replaced by automation. The edu- 
cational implications, particularly in the fields of technology and 
the sciences, are obvious. 

The process of education itself may well be affected by the 
impact of technological developments that help to carry out 
phases of the instructional program of the school. Industry, and 
the armed forces, have utilized with success automatic machines 
to provide routine instruction, thus freeing the teacher for other 
activities. Experiments with teaching machines at Harvard 
University suggest that certain types of learning may be con- 
ducted by the student with the help of a teaching instrument 
that poses questions and automatically evaluates responses. 
Developments in the field of electronics bring to the school pos- 
sibilities in the field of audio-visual resources that promise to en- 
rich and accelerate learning.*® 

There^ are far-reaching implications for education in the in- 
dividuals increased leisure time made possible by technological 
inventions. As people are required to work less, they undoubtedly 
will call upon schools to help with programs of continuing edu- 
cation for leisure and citizenship clHciency. Yet new jobs require 
new skills; consequently, in education for adults, greater emphasis 
may need to be placed on adapting workers to the changing 
requirements of a technological age. 

t CaUnter. AutomcHc Teaching: The State of the Art (New York: 

John WUcy&Soiu, Inc., 1058). 
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REUGIOUS FORCES AFFECT SCHOOLS 

Religion, a vital force in the United States, flourishing as it does 
riirough tlie efforts of over 260 organized sects, impinges on edu- 
caUon in a variety of ways. Diversity in reUgioas background 
and faiths produces crossciurents of vested interests that press 
against the efforts of teachers and school officials to maintain 
schools wluch, while stressing commonly recognized moral and 
spiritual values, remain neub^ and separate from religious con- 
sol. Examples of the ways in which religious forces affect schools 
include; reh’gious bias in the selection of teachers, efforts to pro- 
vide tax support for parochial schools, opposition to federal sup- 
port of pubhc education, and the struggle to have religion taught 
by public schools. 


Religious Bias in the 5e/ec//on of Teachers 
In spite of the expressed dedication to, and legal prescription for, 
keeping pubhc schools strictly nonsectarian, subtle ways are 
found in some conununities to employ teachers committed to 
particular religious faiths. Historic^y, teachers in some com- 
munities have been required to teacJi Sunday School classes, in 
particular churches, as conditions of their employment Although 
this practice has been discontinued generally, die dominant re- 
ligious denominations of communities, when such exist, may well 
induence the choice of teachers. 

In some communities, the superintendent of schools may be 
substantially subject to the influence of his church as to tlie per- 
formance of his educatioaal duU’es. The practice that sometimes 
prevails of employing an assistant superintendent to represent 
a particularly strong reh'gious minority in the community illus- 
trates further the extent to which religious bias may enter into 
the selection of school personnel. 


Tax Support for Parochial Schools 
Attempts by rebrious groups to obtain tax support for paivcUj 
schools have been goi^ »■> the 1830 s. Governor 
was pressed by bodi Fratestaols and Cadiohcs to use state funds 
for the suppto^ of parocUal schools in New York. AHcmpri were 
madfui Echus^tts by ie ftesbyterious. Catholics, and Epu- 
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copalians to obtain aid jfrom the General Assembly for denomi- 
national schools. All these efforts were unsuccessful. Most state 
constitutions — in fact, all states admitted to the Union since 
1858, except West Virginia— expressly prohibit support to re- 
ligious schools from tax funds. 

While state funds have been protected from those who would 
breach the “wall of separation between church and state,” federal 
tax funds have not been so restricted. Under the premise that 
tax revenue may go to the child and not to a religious organization 
— with reference to the general welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion — federal funds are used to defray costs of transportation to 
school and to provide certain health services for children who 
attend parochial schools. Efforts continue to obtain more tax 
funds for the support of parochial schools. 

Opposif/on fo Federoi Support for Public Pdueation 
The force of religion has been employed to block the use of 
federal financial resources for public schools. The overt argu- 
ments in Congress against proposals for federal aid to public 
education usu^y center on the dangers of federal control. Actu- 
ally, however, the opposition in Congress also be attributed 
to the influence of certain religious groups which strongly resist 
any type of federal support for education unless church schools 
are permitted to share in the allocations along with public schools. 

Sfrugg/e fo Have Religion Taught by Public Schools 
The insistence that because public schools do not teach religion 
they are Godless,” the efforts to introduce religious instruction 
into public school programs, the stressing of certain religious 
rituals such as reciting the Lord’s Prayer and the Christian cele- 
bration of Christmas— all are evidences of either subtle or direct 
efforts to obtain the teaching of religion by public schools. Court 
rulings to the contrary, pressure is brought in many situations 
on teachers and school officials to evade the law. In general, the 
more homogeneous a community with respect to religious de- 
nominations, the more likely it is to press for the inclusion of 
religion in its schools. Yet, certain rcUgious groups have taken a 
firm stand against the teaching of religion in public scliools be- 
cause of llicir conviction tliat the principle of separation of church 
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and state is the only valid course that can be taken to preserve 
the public schools and to assure the continuation of a nation in 
which freedom of religion prevails. 

SCIENTIFIC FORCES AFFECT SCHOOLS 

The nature of the world and universe-their physical 
and natural laws — is the subject matter o j. 

covery of truth, the organization of know e ge, an ^ 

tion oi ™dom based on facts are its objecUves. Orga“^d “d 
systematic inquiry is its method. The end 

of the forces of nXre for the sem^ “^^^I^addS nterol 

ment of science during the twenUethcen ty^ ^ 

forces that influence educational prog 

of teachers. /i \ as a subject for study. 

Science is important to /3\ J its relation to 

(2) us a rneUrod of inqu^ ins^oUon, W 

the ancient field o^ P‘^‘““P, %(l,ough the wonders of science 

new inventions it makes possibl . g recognized that 

are such that many fear y>“X s to given to ^ higher 
the scientific research of InnPer life and the means for 

standards of living, better health, longer Me, on 
greater enjoyment of his existence 

Science-A 5ub/ect for Sivdy of the sec- 

When science was “‘''’‘!““X^n’fFMladeIphia Academy M 
ondary school at Benjamm organisation of the nat- 

1751, it represented only a rod Xiated. As a field of study, 
ural laws sJ^hich experience had sub t „ 

its content was so Unuted ^Xct of the more historic 
viewed only as an Stabiished itself as a field torn 

curriculum. Science '’?XTsearch for knowledge that ^ 

l: eXdSXX^S-tpX of eve. ^ 

XtfSditiont^e^p--'^sS;/^;S:x 

tain tot "Xs in sdence. The importance of the sfo 
into advanced co 
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of science to national defense has been recognized by the federal 
government The National Science Foundation, supported by 
congressional appropriations, has taken responsibility for organiz- 
ing courses for science teachers and for generally encouraging 
the improvement of science programs in schools. Priorities for 
federal college scholarship loans are given to students specializ- 
ing in science. 

The awareness of the importance of science as a field of study 
and the emphasis being given to it constitute a force that helps 
to shape the direction and programs of schools at all levels. With- 
out doubt, many schools will install the study of science as the 
central core of their curriculums, a position which in the past has 
been held by such subject fields as Greek, Latin, theology, mathe- 
matics, history, philosophy, geography, and English. The problem 
of maintaining a proper and educationally healthy balance be- 
tween science and other subjects in the school program is already 
being discussed in some schools. The task of a^pting instruction 
in science to the general educational goals of the school is a formid- 
able one. The provision of adequate scientific laboratories and 
up-to-date equipment will represent a drain on school budgets 
which are already grossly inadeqxiate. These are examples of the 
impact of the emphasis on science as a field of study in schools 
today. 

Science and Philosophy 

Originally, the sciences were part of the field of philosophy. The 
theory of science is still considered the domain of philosophic 
scholars. In a strict sense, scfentific inquiry is seen as beginning 
with philosophy, theory, and continuing through the stages of 
controlled experimentatioD, testing, to the stage of use, and 
application. '!^e layman often confuses the relationship between 
philosophy and science by assuming that science is opposed to 
philosophy, and particularly that it imdennines religious philos- 
ophy. 

Scientific inquiry has won its way to respectability as a means 
of identifying truth and knowledge after undergoing a long and 
difficult persecution by advocates of the belief that truth is 
revealed rather than discovered. The reluctance of people to 
support early scientific research m such fields as physics, medicine. 
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and agriculture Is well known. Examples of similar attitudes are 
to be found today toward the application of the method of science 
to the study of problems in education, politics, economics, and 
other social science fields. , , 

Failure to recognize a natural relationship between science and 
philosophy and to accept the method of science as a procedure 
for studying problems in all fields is damaging to ® 
of education ikelf. Schools suffer when it « Xf' 

tional programs can be developed on Ae asis o theory 

mthou? controUed testing. Comets between^ 

and the precises by whieh it is translated mto knowledge tent 
the maximum efficiency of aU educational ventures, 

Sc/enfific Inventions 

A scholarly journal, The of cybernetics can 

lion by Mortimer 0'“^ hums/ behavior. AU 

construct a machine which wiU ^ eriteria and con- 

that is needed, claimed the auAor, ^ j, Substance to this 
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Fear of Science 

In the presidential election of 1956 one important issue debated 
was the danger from fall-out that resulted from test explosions 
of atomic bombs. The discussion caused tension which produced, 
in many cases, fear of science itself. While no one can assess ac- 
curately the effect of anxiety and tension resulting from the 
invention of new weapons of destruction, it is certain that the 
armament race affects the schools. Pressure has been placed upon 
the schools to “keep us ahead of Russia,” whatever that means. 

Fear of science is exhibited in another manner. It is common 
for people to be rather prejudiced against technical or scientific 
originality. Euclid developed geometry many years before peo- 
ple dared make any practical use of it. Plato has been quoted 
as having said that the application of geometry to land measure- 
ment would “vulgarize mathematics.” Archimedes supposedly 
rationalized his mechanical inventions by claiming they were 
“merely for his own diversion and amusement.” People who fear 
science today may oppose its development in educational prog- 
ress; thus they will prevent schools from keeping abreast of 
their heavy obligations to the new scientific age. 

Research 

Science seeks to extend the bounds of human knowledge through 
research. The scientific attitude is research-oriented— nothing is 
looked upon as fixed and unchanging. Many fields such as physics, 
agriculture, medicine, psychology, and education are engaged in 
continuous observation and experimentation. 

Billions of dollars are going into the support of research. Some 
research funds come from the federal government, some from 
private enterprise, and some from foundations. The continuing 
expenditure of huge sums in a quest for new knowledge indicates 
how seriously mankind is trying to identify and use truth. This 
is also a purpose of schools. The aims of education — the subject 
of the next chapter— are influenced profoundly by the prevailing 
concept of truth. 
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SUMArtARY 

Society, like a machine, is composed of various functionally in- 
terrelated parts; all must function smoothly, or maladjustments 
will result. When imbalances occur, such as a depression or the 
discovery of metliods for the release of atomic energy, le e orts 
exerted to restore compatibUity and harmonious relaUonships may 
be called forces. Such general forces may be social or political, 
economic, religious, or scientific; yet all in one way or ano 

^Sod^md poUtical forces that affect schools are rooted ininafiy 
to tile ideals which give direction to the society. ^ 

fluenced by the customs, mores, and traditions that peop P 
as a part of their culture. They receive "JX 

fluencing school programs from -Xcial dechions 

tures and boards of education as well as fr 1 g,pecta- 

that interpret the intent of laws. S of 
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strong leaders, international condi , social and 
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political forces with which schoo an impact on 

Economic issues and c— s”te d oational 
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devoted to the financial support os ^ , j^„es the quality and 
money expended for schools economic beliefs 
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The method of science — that of scientific inquiry — is used in 
subjects in elementary and secondary schools. Science and phi- 
losophy are compatible and interrelated because both contribute 
to &e search for truth. Inventions cause changes in living pat- 
terns which, in turn, produce changes in educational programs. 
Paradoxically, though people often welcome inventions, they 
fear the new and unknown. Hence, technical or scientific origi- 
nality is sometimes penalized. Despite fear of the unknown, 
science continues its insatiable quest for new knowledge and 
new truths. The results it achieves affect school programs and the 
work of teachers. 
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AIMS OF EDUCATION 


“Whom, then, do I call educated?'* asked Isocrates in his search 
for the aims of education. In answering his own question, the phi- 
lospher expressed several ideas that are acceptable to many to- 
day — Isocrates called educated those “who manage well the cir- 
cumstances which they encounter day by day. . . and those 
who “are decent and honorable in their intercourse with all men, 
bearing easily and good-naturedly what is unpleasant and offen- 
sive in others. . . The most important characteristic of edu- 
cated people, he thought, is that they “are not spoiled by their 
successes, and do not desert their true selves, but hold their 
ground steadfastly as wise and sober men. . . 

Others have faced the question, “What should education ac- 
complish?” Educators as well as citizens, individually and col- 
lectively, have attempted to devise statements of aims of edu- 
cation that would gain general acceptance. So far, none has met 
with complete success. Their failure is due to both the diversity 
and the change that characterize a free society. Though en- 
deavors to enumerate a definitive list of educational objectives 
suitable to all, and good for all times, have not been entirely 
successful, it is possible to develop and maintain reasonably 
constant working compromises regarding the aims of education. 

Various taxonomies of educational aims are available today. 
Most of these represent rather highly generalized concepts of 
tlie purposes of education in relationship to a democratic society. 
Otlicr types of statements deal with the specific emphases tliat 
should be made to achieve the ovcr-all goals. In addition, state- 
ments of aims have been developed at the Icv’el of the local 
school system to serve as actual working guide lines to keep 
school practices attuned to the values and aspirations of in- 
dividual communities. 


• no • 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS REFLECT VALUE SYSTEMS 

Ue schievement of general agreement on the aims of educaUoa 
IS complicated by the diversities in attitudes, feelings, and con- 
victions that prevail among people, even those who are well 
educated. Such differences exist because any statement of aims 
IS premcated upon human values and judgments. Education, of 
necessity, must be essentially a program of social actioD; as such, 
it can only be guided by the values that people hold. 


Nature of Values 

The term value is used in a variety of contexts. Precisefy, what 
does it mean when applied to social programs? According to a 
well-known social scientist, Clyde Kluckhohn,* “A value is a 
conception, explicit or imph'cit, distinctive of an individual or 
characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences the 
selection from available modes, means, and ends of action,’' 
Values might be thought of as being on a continuum ranging 
from mild preferences to intense convictions. The relative strength 
of values held by an individual is indicated by the decisions he 
makes. Whether to purchase a new car or take a trip to Europe, 
to attend the opera or go fishing, to vote yes or no on a proposed 
tax increase for schools, and countless other judgments are made 
in accordance with the importance attached to one tiling as com- 
pared to something else by the person who makes tiie decision. 

In essence, then, the most meaningful definition of value is that 
it is an individuars perceph'on of the worth of something. 


Impact of Values on Educaihnol Goals 

The educaUonal implications of values have received attention 
from philosopheis, anthropologists, and other social scienUsts. 
Brameld, for example, studied the problems of cultural relativism 
and cultural universalism.’ By cultural relativism is meant tJiat 
values and goals of people who hVe in different cultur^ rela- 

five to time aod pl ace. According to Brameld, cultural relxowxm 

'’■•TLdor. BruneH. C^ra! »/ Olucalh. tSsv, io,i: llup« 

& Biothers, 1957 J. 
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lends credence to the view Aat all nations and all races are equal 
in the sense that each possesses its own pattern of values none 
of which can be adjudged to be better or worse than any other 
pattern ” Though many educators and citizens would subscribe 
to the impartiality inherent in cultural relativism, most reveal 
their own ethnocentric values when they state what should be 
taught, and how, in the public schools. 

The objectivity and “benign intercultural laissez-faire" implicit 
in cultural relativism are far from realization in practice. As 
Brameld points out, . . innumerable students are indoctrinated 
... in beliefs that tend to reinforce their prejudices.” Such 
practices are commonplace in school rooms in many coimtries. 
It follows that “the teaching of history, art, politics, religion, 
and many other fields needs to be more strictly governed by the 
indubitable principle that, in one sense, people of different 
periods, places, customs, and creeds are not to be judged deficient 
or inferior by virtue of their differences.” 

David Bidney, a philosopher, emphasizes the necessity of 
cultural universalism.* His position is that certain values are 
universally desirable. He believes in the necessity of studies that 
^viIl “demonstrate universal principles of culturi dynamics and 
concrete rational norms capable of universal realization.” Kluck- 
hohn also reinforces this point of view with the belief that “all 
talk of an eventual peaceful and orderly world is but pious cant 
or sentimental fantasy unless there are, in fact, some simple but 
powerful things in which all men believe, some codes or 
canons that have or can obtain universal acceptance.” * 

^Vhatever labels may be used to identify philosophies or value 
systems— ‘pragmatism, idealism, reconstnictionism, cultural rela- 
tivism, or cultural univcrsalism — one point is clear. In an era of 
“organization men” and “other-directedness” it is imperative 
that educators focus attention on ultimate goals and values rather 
than on opportimistic, materialistic, or expedient objectives of 
tlie moment. 

•David Bidney, Thcorciiccl ArJhropoIosy (New York; Columbia Univcriity 
Pros. 1953). 

* Clv^e Kluckboha. Slodem Education end Human Values, Pitcaim-Crabbe 
Fo^datio;^^.<cture Series, VoL 4 (Pittsburgh: Uaivenity of Pittsburgh Press, 
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>%cA/ev/ng Common Agreemenf on Aims 

The achievement of common agreement on the aims of education 
is complicated by several factors. First, even professions of agcee- 
ment relative to aims may be liighly tenuous, or they may e 
weakened by differences in weight or priority assigned to parhcu- 
lar aims or emphases. Second, because the lan^age by wbch 
aims are stated often enjoys no exact meaning, ’ erences m m 
teipretaaon frequently develop. Third, as noted by Hansen, fte 
current public expectations of schools are sometnnes paradox- 
ical.' Goals that the public claims for educahon are somebmes 
mutuaUy exclusive. For example, some “f 
taught to think critically; yet the same people demand a W 
chauvinistic content for histog' courses. A f'’"* 
common agreement on aims of educahon grow 
diversity that characterizes the people of *e Umted hO e 

Just a^s aU social policy is * «>2teTsta”s! 
eluding the Constitution of the respect to goals 

aims of education. tentative guides. Opera- 

for schools must be recognized as yon ^U. of course, 

tional agreements. “ tvil] be always subject to 

resolved. 

SOURCES OF AIMS nwh. society 

The two major sources of “d struggle 

itself, including its ‘dc* » ^ (2) the indiwduals 

to survive as an organize y striving to achieve a 

who exist within the J^-ne„rity. while attempting to 

degree of happiness succeffl, brings witlnn 

maintain suitable edehon' P these hvo sourK 

the organized pattern of ^"“P ^nty" and "the needs of the 
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ambitions. Yet no sharp lines of demarcation may properly be 
drawn, except for purposes of analysis, between society and the 
individual as exclusive or differentiated bases for determining 
the aims of education. Coals of the society, in a democratic 
nation at least, may be realized only by helping individual citizens 
achieve their personal educational ambition; on the other hand, 
the individual’s educational progress and attainment are limited 
when the objectives of the society are ignored.® 

Soctefai Goafs for Sc/ioofs 

The characteristics of a society, including its form of government, 
system of economics, provisions for individual and group welfare, 
racial as well as class groups — ^all comprise guide lines, either 
implicit or explicit, for schools. A nation with a rigid class system, 
such as India has maintained in the past, by its nature prohibits 
universality in education. On the other hand, a fluid class struc- 
ture, such as the United States has provided, extends the benefits 
of schooling to all individuals regardless of social background 
or status. 

Self-government is essential to the United States. In Russia, 
government is by the Commimist Party which has a member- 
ship composed of only a small fraction of the total population. 
In the United States, therefore, universal, free public education 
is a mandate to schools; in Russia, intensive educational training 
for an intellectual and political elite group is emphasized. The 
one country provides a degree of individual freedom that permits 
each person to choose his life’ s work; the other allocates occupa- 
tional assignments in accordance with the needs of the state and 
tested individual capacities. Each pattern provides unique direc- 
tives for the program of education and the services provided by 
schools. 

Societal needs give direction to education. The more authori- 
tarian the system of government, the more likely the goals of the 
state to dominate completely tlie work of the schools. Democratic 
nations, on the other hand, recognize the state as a means to an 
end; tlicy strive to strcngtlicn the society by giving major atten- 

* Thu point U nude forcefully by M vk Van Doicn in "Freedoci to the 
Mind," NEA Joumd, VoL 49, No. 5 (May, 1000), pp. 10-12. 
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Individual Requirements Provide Goals for Schools 
Individual requirements are dictated, first of all, by the ne- 
cessities of existence— food, clothing, shelter. They become more 
complex when the individual exists in a civilized society which 
exerts pressures for health, sanitation, vocational proficiency, 
ci^enship participation, cultural attainments, and recreational 
^Uls. Essentially, in even the most primitive cultures, the in- 
dividual’s environment plays an important part in determining 
die personal needs which must be met through education. In- 
asmuch as environments differ, and change continuously, con- 
cepts of individual requirements are modihed by new tlieories, 
fldded knowledge, and insights relative to the interaction between 
the individual and his culture. As ideas of personal needs diange, 
perceptions are also altered as to the objectives of education and 
the processes by which such goals are best achieved for each 
individual. 

Not many years ago, inert facts were drilled into the minds 
of all pupils, by equal rates and in equal quantities, in the belief 
that such an educational procedure was best adapted to die 
educational requirements of students. Today, with the increased 
knowledge that research in the behavioral sciences has produced, 
the process of education is seen as a vastly more complex en- 
deavor. It is recognized, too, that the mdividuaJ human being 
reacts to learning situations with a total composite of responses 
involving not only mental but social, physical, and emotional 
processes as well. 

It was of this interaction between the individual and bis en- 
vironment that Walt Whitman wrote; 


There was a child went forth every day. 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became. 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of 


the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of this cbilc^ 

And grass and white and red monuog-gloaes. and »-hJteand red doycr. 
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ambitions. Yet no sharp lines of demarcation may properly be 
drawn, except for purposes of analysis, between society and the 
individual as exclusive or differentiated bases for determining 
the of education. Coals of the society, in a democratic 

nation at least, may be realized only by helping individual citizens 
achieve their personal educational ambition; on the other hand, 
the individuals educational progress and attainment are limited 
when the objectives of the society are ignored.® 

Sociefaf Goafs for Sehools 

The characteristics of a society, including its form of government, 
system of economics, provisions for individual and group welfare, 
racial as well as class groups — all comprise guide lines, either 
implicit or explicit, for schools. A nation with a rigid class system, 
such as India has maintained in the past, by its nature prohibits 
universality in education. On the other hand, a fluid class struc- 
ture, such as the United States has provided, extends the benefits 
of schooling to all individuals regardless of social backgroimd 
or status. 

Self-government is essential to the United States. In Russia, 
government is by the Communist Party which has a member- 
ship composed of only a small fraction of the total population. 
In the United States, therefore, universal, free public education 
is a mandate to schools; in Russia, intensive educational training 
for an intellectual and political elite group is emphasized. The 
one country provides a degree of individual freedom that permits 
each person to choose his life’s work; the other allocates occupa- 
tional assignments in accordance with the needs of the state and 
tested individual capacities. Each pattern provides unique direc- 
tives for the program of education and the services provided by 
schools. 

Societal needs give direction to education. The more authori- 
tarian the system of government, the more likely the goals of the 
state to dominate completely the work of the schools. Democratic 
nations, on the other hand, recognize the stale as a means to an 
end; tliey strive to strcngtlicn the society by giving major atten- 

•THis point u nude forcefully by Maib Van Doren la 'Treedom to Vtt 
Mlad, N£A JoumeJ, VoL 49, No. 5 (May. l&CO), pp. 10-12. 
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tion to helping individuals realize their maximum educational 
development 

Individual Requirements Provide Goals for Schools 
Individual requirements are dictated, first of all, by the ne- 
cessiUes of existence-food, clothing, shelter They become more 
complex when tlie individual exists in a civi e ^ 

exerts pressures for health, sanitation, vocationa 
citizenship participation, cultural attaimuents, 
skills. EssenUaUy. in even the most 

dividual’s environment plays an ^ education. In- 
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and the song of the phoebe-bird . . . 

And all the changes of city and country wherever he went. . . . 

The family usages, die language, the company, the furniture, the yearn- 
ing and swelling heart. 

Affection that will not be gainsaid, the sense of what is real, the 
thought if after all it should prove unreal. 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts of night-time, the curious 
whether and how. 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all flashes and specks? 
Men and women crowding fast in die streets, if they are not flashes 
and specks what are they? 

The streets themselves and the facades of houses, and goods in the 
windows, 

Vehicles, teams, the heavy-planked wharves, the huge crossing at 
the ferries, 

The village on the highland seen from afar at sunset the river between, 
Shadows, aureola and mist, the b‘ght f allin g on roofs and gables of 
white or brown two miles off, 

The schooner near by sleepily dropping down the tide, the litde boat 
slack-towed astern. 

The hurrying tumbling waves, quick-broken crests, slapping . . . 
These become part of that child who went forth every day, and who 
now goes forth, and will always go forth every day. 

Specific Reference Points os Sources of Aims 

The basic categories from which educational aims are drawn 
— the society and the individual — provide a number of specific 
reference points which serve as clues to the study of the sources 
of educational objectives. Tliese aspects of societal and individ- 
ual characteristics are studied by scholars in such fields as phi- 
losophy, educational theory, and the behavioral sciences as bases 
for definitions of tlie objectives of education. Figure 9 suggests, 
in simple diagrammatic form, the order and relationship of the 
process. 

The various reference points available to help determine tlic 
aims of education suggest furtlicr tlie reasons for differences 
Uiat prevail in projected goals for schools from community to 
community. They indicate, too, one of the major reasons why 
sj'stcms of education are largely indigenous to the society wiffch 
Uicy serve. 
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Individuals differ in size, temperament, mental age, achievement, social adjust* 
ment, emotional responses, intellectual capacities, and interests. The professional 
preparation for teaching emphasizes the study of human development and tlie 
techniques by which teachers may observe, measure, anal^'ze, and appraise tlie 
cliaractcristics of both individual children and groups (sec pages 2I3-2I3)* 
(Photo, top left. Board of Education of the Citv- of New’ York; photos top right and 
above, by James and Marcia Forman, Sands Point, N.Y.) 


Even identical twins have individ- 
ual differences v^luch vsise teachers 
recognize and for which ihcv pro- 
vide. (Photo by Jules Bosentlxal. 
Madison, Wisconsin ) 
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TAXONOMIES OF EOUCAHONAl AIMS 

A number of key statements of educational aims have won wide 
acceptance in the United States in recent years. Similarities be- 
tween points of emphasis in these proposals indicate Ujc estent 
to which the American people agree upon certain objectives for 
tlieir scliools. 

Wht'/e House Conference on Cdueafion, 1955 
The White House Conference on Education convened hy JVesi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1955, assembled leaden in education and 
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Other important fields to define the task of the elementary and 
secondary schools in the face of their greatly expanding enroll- 
ments and broadening responsibilities. The following statement 
of aims was developed by pooling the reports of numerous small 
subgroups which gave intensive study to the future of public 
education in the United States.^ 

It is the consensus of these groups that the schools should con- 
tinue to develop: 

1. The fundamental sldils of communication — reading, writing, spell- 
ing as well as other elements of effective oral and written expression; 
the arithmetical and mathematical skills, including problem solving. 
While schools are doing the best job in their history in teaching these 
skills, continuous improvement is desirable and necessary. 

2. Appreciation for our democratic heritage. 

3. Civil rights and responsibilities and knowledge of American in- 
stitutions. 

4. Respect and appreciation for human values and for the beliefs 
of others. 

5. Ability to t hink and evaluate constructively and creatively. 

0. Effective work habits and self-discipline. 

7. Social competency as a contributing member of his family and 
community. 

8. Ethical behavior based on a sense of moral and spiritual values. 

9. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for life-long learning. 

10. Aesthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts. 

11. Physical and mental health. 

12. Wise use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 

13. Understanding of the physical world and man’s relation to it 
as represented through basic knowledge of the sciences. 

14. An awareness of our relationships with the world community. 

■^ese specific objectives for education are based on both the 
m^vidual and societal requirements of life in the United Stales. 
The Preface of the White House Conference Reports states: 

*^Vc believe that education is necessary for the fullest development 
and ennehment of the individual." 

Eduction is a sound and necessary investment in the future wcU- 
bemg of our Nation and its dtizeas." 


Con/«rcnc* Dn Educcticn. 
'• D.C.: G 


)n, Waihlagtoo, D-C. 
Covemrafat Priatiaf 
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Objealves for Iducalhn Urged by educational 
ro/tcies Commiss/on 

■^e Educational Policies Commission represents both the Na- 
Uonal Education AssociaUon and the American Association 
ot School Administrators and is therefore a key agency of the 
teaching profession for Influencing the direction for public edu- 
cation. Its statement of objectives has been recognized for almost 
a quarter of a century as both comprehensive and authoritatively 
compatible with the responsibilities of education in a democratic 
nation both to the individual and to society.* 

Four aspects of educational puipose have been identified. These 
aspects center around the person himself, his relationships to otheis 
m home and community, the creation and use of material wealth, and 
sociocivic activities. . . . The four great groups of objectives thus 
defined are; 

1. The Objectives of Self-Realizahoa 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

Each of these is related to each of the others. Each is capable of 
further subdivision. 


The detailed aspects of the aims of the Educational Policies 
Commission are presented in Figure 10. 


Whife House Conference on Children and Youthf 
1960 


In 1960, approximately 7,000 citizens from throughout the United 
States, in response to a summons from the President, convened 
in Washington, D.C. to consider problems of unportance in the 
education of the nation’s youth. The Golden Anniversary ^Vh^te 
House Conference on Children and Youth, whose participants 
were representatives of Uie professions, government, and vanous 
organizations, was devoted to three major topics: Uie family and 
social change, development and education of young people, and 


problems and prospects. 


.Edvcao».l Pomr, 

Democracy (Wusbiagion. D.C.: National Educatioa AssoaaUon. PP- 

90 . 108 . 
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OWtCTIVES Of EDUCATION 

Atlapted from Educallorul PoUdcs Conunlsiion, The Purpotes of Edueoilon 
don (Waitila^n, D.C.: National Etlucatton 
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recognized ejpeib pre- 
“Meets to be considered?^A paper 
by Ralph W. Tyler, entided “Educational Objectives of American 
Democracy, reflects the importance attached to aims of educa- 
tion by the conference. Tyler pointed out that two primary pur- 
poses characterized education in the early days of the naUon. 
•cor each person, “education was to provide the opportunity to 
realize his potential and to become a constructive and happy 
person in the station of life which he would occupy because of 
liis birth and ability” Secondly, “For the nation, the education 
of each child was essential to provide a literate citizenry.’* Accord- 
ing to Tyler, these two educational objectives are universally 
accepted now and three more aims have been added. These are 


social mobility, preparation of young people for the world of 
work, and developing ‘m students imderstanding and apprecia- 
tion of the wide range of experiences, services, and goods which 
can contribute much to their health and satisfactions.” 


Paradoxically, as Tyler noted, the greater the success of public 
schools, the greater their vulnerability to criticism. The Ameri- 
can public thinks of its schools as being able to undertake sue- 
cesshilly any task of education and training assigned to them; and 
it sometimes, either tacitly or explicitly, makes impossible de- 
mands of them. Obviously, the schools cannot be all things to 
all men. Educators should search for and identify, and help the 
public to do likewise, defensible bases for the selection of tasks 
to be expected of the schools. 


The CouncfV for Basie Befaeat/on 

In 1956, the Council for Basic EducaUon was organized. This 
group is devoted to the mainlenanc© of quality in American 
education. According to the original statement of purpose, the 
Council.* 


. . . UIM eslcblMed /u the belief that the purpose of educctiou Is the 
harmonious development of the mind, the will, end the comcictice of 

3 ri W vi Cotue^e. votrsmry Press. 


1960). p. 70. , ^ / 

“ James D. Koemer, ed., The Case {or 
& Company, 1959), Preface. 


P g jtft Education (Dostcai! Little, Brown 
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each individual so that he may use to the full his intrinsic powers and 
shoulder the responsibilities of citizenship. It believes in the principle 
of universal education and in the tax-supported public school sys- 
tem. . . . 

In its endeavor to strengthen basic education, the Council 
published a book by 18 distinguished authorities, to present “a 
statement about goals in education." The goals subscribed to 
are indicated in the Foreword as follows: 

Basic education concerns itself with those matters which, once 
learned, enable the student to leam all the other matters, whether 
trivial or complex, that cannot properly be the subjects of elementary 
and secondary schooling. In other words, both logic and experience 
suggest that certain subjects have generative power and others do not 
have generative power. . , ; 

It has, up to our time, been the general experience of men that cer- 
tain subj'ects and not others possess this generative power. Among 
these subjects are those that deal with language, whether or not one’s 
own; forms, figures and numbers; the laws of nature; the past; and 
the shape and behavior of our common home, the earth. Apparently 
these master or generative subjects endow one with the ability to 
learn the minor or self-terminating subjects. They also endow one, 
of course, with the ability to leam the higher, more complex develop- 
ments of the master subjects themselves. 

Subjects essential to the basic education of students, accord- 
ing to the Council, axe citizenship, history, geography, English 
composition and literature, languages, mathematics and science, 
art, music, philosophy, and speech. The electives, art, music, phi- 
losophy and speech, are presented only as representative of a 
number of electives, some of which might be vocational subjects. 

^ims for Education Proposed by leading Scho/ars 
Throughout the ages, leading scholars, representing various fields 
of inquiry including philosophy, science, religion, and education, 
have advanced their views concerning the aims of education. 
Some of the better-known proposals are summarized in Tabic 5 
for purposes of comparison. 

** Qiftoa Fa d i nun , “The Cue for Bulc Education,’* in ibid., p. 0. 
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TABLE 5 

AIMS EXPRESSED BV PHILOSOPHERS AHO EDUCATORS 
Scholars and Date of Birth Statement of Aims 


Socrates 
469 B.c. 
Plato 
429 B.c. 


Aristode 
384 B.c. 

Afartin Luther 
• 1483A.I?. 

Michel de Montaigne 
1533 


Johann Amos Comenius 

im 

Immanuel Kant 
1724 


Heinrich Pestalo^aa 
1746 

Johann Friedrich Hebart 
1776 


Friedrich Froebel 
1782 

Herbert Spenoer 
1820 

John pewey 

1859 


The aim of ec^cation is to dispel error and dis* 
cover truth. • 

Education counts of giving to the body and 
soul all the perfection of which they are suscep- 
tible. 

The true aim of education is the attainxneot of 
happiness through perfect virtue. 

The object of education is preparation for more 
effective service in church and states training 
for duties of home, occupation, church, and state. 
Education, as a science itsetf, is but a means to 
an end— 4hc dominance of man over things; hu- 
man science and human povi^er coincide, hlan h 
but Uie servant and interpreter of nature; it can 
be commanded only by being obeyed; (hm do 
hnman Jmoirfedge and human power really meet 


in one. ^ 

Education is a development of the whole romr— 
the ultimate end of man is happiness svitb God. 


he purpose of education is to train children. 
)t w4tb reference to their success in present 
lie of society but to a better possible state, m 
. .'e;a..ar r.nnreofion of Buman- 


Edooalion meane a natural, progressive, and sys- 
tematic development of aB tbe poivers- 
The end of edocalion is to produce a well-bal- 
anced many-sidedness of interest. Morality is 
universaBy Icfaiowledged as ““ 

JJJHi^anity.^and conseijuently of cducatou. 

The obiccl of an educaUon is the rcalimm of 

Toprepare us for complete living Is die fuactioa 

whSSueation has to discharge. 
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each individual so that he may use to the full his intrinsic powers and 
shoulder the responsibilities of citizenship. It believes in the principle 
of universal education and in the tax-supported public school sys- 
tem. . . . 

In its endeavor to strengthen basic education, the Council 
published a book by 18 distinguished authorities, to present “a 
statement about goals in education” The goals subscribed to 
are indicated in the Foreword as follows: 

Basic education concerns itself with those matters which, once 
learned, enable the student to learn all the other matters, whether 
trivial or complex, that cannot properly be the subjects of elementary 
and secondary schooling. In oQier words, both logic and experience 
suggest that certain subjects have generative power and others do not 
have generative power. . . .• 

It has, up to our time, been the general experience of men that cer- 
tain subjects and not others possess fbig generative power. Among 
these subjects are those that deal with language, whether or not one's 
own; forms, figures and numbers; the laws of nature; the past; and 
the shape and behavior of our conunon home, the earth. Apparently 
these master or generative subjects endow one with the ability to 
learn the minor or self-terminating subjects. They also endow one, 
of course, with the ability to learn the higher, more complex develop- 
ments of the master subjects themselves. 

Subjects essential to the basic education of students, accord- 
ing to the Council, are citizenship, history, geography, English 
composition and literature, languages, mathematics and science, 
art, music, philosophy, and speech. The electives, art, music, phi- 
losophy and speech, are presented only as representative of a 
number of electives, some of which might be vocational subjects. 

Aims for Education Proposed by leading Scholars 
Throughout the ages, leading scholars, representing various fields 
of inquiry including philosophy, science, rch’gion, and education, 
have advanced tlieir views concerning the aims of education. 
Some of the better-known proposals arc summarized in Tabic 5 
for purposes of comparison. 

“ CUftoo Fidimaa, "The Cue lor Basic Education." in ibid., p. 0. 
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TABLE 5 

AIMS EXPRESSED BY PHILOSOPHERS AND EDUCATORS 
Scholars and Date of Birth Statement of Aims 


Socrates 
469 B.c. 


The aim of education is to dispel error and dis- 
cover truth. • 


Plato 
429 B.c. 


Aristotle 
384 B.c. 
Marlin LuUier 
• 1483 A.D. 


Michel de Montaigne 
1533 


Johann Amos Comenius 
1592 

Immanuel Kant 
1724 


Heinrich Pestalozzi 
1746 

Johann Ftiedrich Hebart 
1776 


Friedridi Fioebel 
1782 

Herbert Spencer 
1820 

John Dewey 
1859 


Education consists of giving to the body and 
soul all the ’petiec^oa of which they are suscep- 
tible. 

The true aim of education is the attainment of 
happiness through perfect virtue. 

The object of education U preparation for more 
effective service in church and state; training 
for duties of home, occupab'on, church, and state. 
Education, as a science itself, is but a means to 
an end— 'the dominance of man over things; hu- 
man science and human power coincide, ifati is 
but the servant and interpreter of nature; it cm 
be commanded only by being obeyed; thus do 
human knowledge and human power really meet 
in one. 


Education is a development of the whole 
the ultimate end of man is happiness with God. 


:he purpose of education is to train children, 
lot vrith reference to their success in the present 
tate of society but to a better possible state, m 
. .A -f, aaaceotioa or b\Jia$r}‘ 


EdocKon V*’ 

Isnatic development of all the powers. 

Us end of edoeatfon fs to prodnee a weSial- 
Mced many-sidedness of interest. Morality « 
mn^ally Acknowledged as the Mghest am. of 
humanity, and coase<iuently of cducauon. 

Tie object of an education is the tealiiation of 
Afaithfld, pure, inviolate, and, hence, holy Ue. 
In prtpare us for complete living is the function 
kvhicij education has to discharge. 

Knee raw-til is tho characteristic of life, edua- 

STis^uou 
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TABLE 5 Continued 

Scholars and Date of Birth Statement of Aims 

yond itself. The criterion of the value of educa- 
tion is die extent in which it creates a desire 
for continued growth and supplies means for 
making the desire effective in fact. 

Alfred North Whitehead What we should aim at producing is men who 
1881 possess both cidture and e:^ert knowledge in 

some special direction. Their expert knowledge 
will give them the ground to start from, and their 
culture will lead as deep as philosophy and as 
high as art® 

. . . we wish to insure a vigorous development 
of this society in accordance with our traditional 
goals; in the second place, we desire that as 
many of our citizens as possible may lead fruit- 
ful and satisfying lives; thirdly, we realize that 
in order to prosper as a highly industrialized na- 
tion we must Bnd and educate all varieties of 
talent and guide that talent into the proper chan- 
nels of employment.^ 

What belong in education is what helps the 
student to learn to think for himself, to form an 
independent judgment, and to take his part as a 
responsible citizen. ... If the object of the 
educational tystem is to help young people leam 
to think for themselves, it shoxild help them to 
think about the most important subjects, and 
these are discussed in the greatest works of the 
greatest writers of the past and present* 

Character training and the development of other 
specialized talents are proper concerns of the 
spools, as well os inlellecttial development** 

•Alfred North %Vhltchcad, The Almt of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1020), p. 13. Copyright 1920 by The Macmillan Company, copyrialit 
renewed 1057 by Evelyn vVhitchcad. Used by pcmnisslon of The Macmillan 
Company. 

‘James D. Conant Education in a Divided World (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1048), p. GO. 

• IlobcTt Hutchins, The ConiUci in Education (New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1053), pp. 7-a K 

* National School Public Relations Association, Education, USA. ( Febnury 25, 

lOCO), p. 2. H . V / 

Somcr; Adapted from Merritt M. Thompson, The JIUtcry of Education (New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1051), pp. 143-140. 


James B. Conant 
1893 


Robert M. Hutchins 
1899 


Lawrence G. Derthick 
1903 
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md state, att^Mt of morality are emphases that reoccur from 
age to age. The development of the complete man, who is in 
command of the full power that knowledge affords and who 
can function usefully and harmoniously in a social and moral 
enviromnent, is a theme which to a remarkable extent is com- 
mon to all. 


Disagreement regarding the aims of education usually results 
from the emphasis placed on different specific objectives rather 
than from the general direction advocated, Aldiough the aims 
of education are not universally applicable and perpetually en- 
during, the basic values to whic^ civilized societies subscribe are 
sufficiently constant that scholars, from Socrates to Conant, have 
held similar ideas regarding the rightfuj purposes of education. 
When these views are applied to specific educational programs 
in given nations, they take their character as goals for schools 
from the emphasis placed upon one or both of the two primary 
benefactors from education — the individual and society. 

Those who give greater attention to individual fulfillment^ of 
which group in recent years Robert \faynard Hutchins has been 
a highly articulate spokesman,** hold that education has a uni- 
versal mission to serve the individual. They insist that the form 
of society should not be taken into account when setting die aims 
for education since each person must be trained and motivated 
to search for absolute, radier than pragmatic, truths. It is only 
natural for advocates of tliis position to beh'eve tliat die aims of 
education are best served by emphasis in school programs on die 
classical humanistic studies — theology, phi’losophy, history, and 
hterature— that have served as storehouses for die revealed and 
discovered truths tliroughout die ages. 

In contrast, people who emphasize largely the values to be de- 
rived from education to die society-or to a particular nation, as 
does Admiral Kickover ^-support the position tliat inasmuch as 
education is tlie major instrument for guaranteeing the survival 
of governments its goals should give priority to die obligations of 
schools to the state radier than to the individual. 

Logically ext ended, the Kickover point of view encourages Jto 
" >■ Robert Hu'tcluns, TAe Conpct in SJacati^ {New Yoik: 11^ A 

C. Rlctover, ^ E. P. DuUo. A Com- 

pany, Inc., J959i. 
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position that “what is good for the nation is good for the individ- 
ual.” Certain implications of this position were identified clearly 
by Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer when she said: “Instead of following Ad- 
miral Kickovers advice to imitate the authoritarian methods of 
Russia, we must develop an education and philosophy of educa- 
tion which will serve the purposes of a free society as effectively 
as Soviet education serves the purposes of despotism.” The pur- 
poses of a free society woiJd not he served by national standards 
of achievement both for pupils and teachers. As former United 
States Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has 
noted: “We want differing standards which will challenge each 
pupil to work up to capacity.” 

Concern for national defense, success in the satellite competi- 
tion, as well as the challenge to develop the new resources made 
possible by atomic fission, have caused many in the United States 
who share Admiral Rickover*s point of view to upon schools 
to do a better job of preparing individuals for service to society. 
This educational aim as it is being translated into school programs 
is promoting a greater emphasis upon intensive training in scien- 
tific fields, particularly for gifted students. 

The reconciliation of these two emphases in education in the 
United States, individual fulfillment and service to state, is a 
persistent source of controverty. Yet the urgency of maintaining 
a proper and healthy balance between the two aims is such that 
former president of Harvard University James Bryant Conant has 
given this task first claim to his time and attention at the very peak 
of his intellectual leadership. His position that universality and 
quality can be attained, both in one reasonably large comprehen- 
sive high school, wthout sacrificing goals important to either the 
individual or to the nation, places him — in terms of educational 
tlicory— -squarely berivecn the two extreme proposals for educa- 
tional aims supported by Hutchins on the one hand and Kickover 
^ tlie other. Apparently Mrs. Meyer and former Commissioner 
Dertliick sliare Dr. Conant’s position. 

( Fcbnjij^2^ ^6^°^ School Public ndatioas AuodaUoo, Education, VSJi- 
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Emphases in Bducafhnal Aims 

In spite of the current as weU as long-standing controversy over 
wiiether education should give priority to individual fulfillment 
or to service to the society, and whether these two goals can and 
must be achieved in a democratic nation in which individual free- 
dom and happiness are the ends of die state, a number of com- 
mon elements have prevailed in the developing emphases in edu- 
cational aims over the past century. Examples of specific goals 
for education, at different times, are shown in Table 6. 

TABLE 6 


EXAAtPteS Of BMPHASeS M BDUCAUONAL 


AIMS AT 

DIFFERENT TIMES 


Herbert Spencer 

Cardinal Principles 

Educational Policies 
Commission 

(1860) 

(1918) 

(1938) 

1. Health 

1. Health 

1. Self-realization 

2. Vocation 

2. Fundamental processes 

2. Human rektionsbip 

3. Parenthood 

3. Worthy home membership 

3. Econooiic eBcieacy 

4. Leisure 

4. Vocation 

4. Civic responsibility 

5. Citizenship 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure time 

7. Ethical character 



White House Conference 

Wlute House Conference flaJph W. Tyler 

(1955) 


1. Fundamental sidlls 

2. Civic re^onsibility 

3. Human relationships 

4. Effective work habits 

5. Social competency 
8. Ethical character 

7. Aesthetic appreciation 

8. Health 

9. Wise use of leisure time 


1. Individual self-realization 

2. Citizenship 

3. Social mobility 

4 . Preparation for world of work 

5. Comprehension of experiences, services, 
and goods which can contriboie to health 
and satisfactions 


For a hundred yearr, at kart, sd.ools have been cycled la 

prfvido instruction Umt svouU 'a ^ “ 

vocational efficiency, parenthood, citaenship, and Icnurc. 
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Mastery of the skills of learning, traditionally referred to as the 
three R’s, is, of course, assumed in all these proposals. This em- 
phasis is mentioned specifically in the 1955 White House Con- 
ference Aims because at that time criticism was common that the 
schools were failing to stress this objective sufficiently. 

Although these statements of emphases in educational aims 
show remarkable agreement, their application in given school sit- 
uations often provokes sharp controversy. Since World War II, for 
example, emphasis in school programs on preparation for family 
membership, civic responsibility, social competency, human re- 
lationships, use of leisure time, and vocational efficiency — all en- 
dorsed by the White House Conference — have been the object of 
attacks by critics of education such as Bestor, Lynd and Thomp- 
son.^® Agreement on specific emphases in educational aims is more 
difficult to achieve than endorsement of the general goals for 
schools. Even when common acceptance would seem to be as- 
sured by a proposal such as that of the White House Conference, 
dissenters are free in the United States to protest the decision 
and to appeal to people both in local communities and through- 
out the nation to ignore the covenant 

EDUCATIONAL AIMS OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 

Further insight into the similarities and differences in emphasis 
of educational aims may be achieved by studying some actual 
statements of aims of a few selected school systems. Compare the 
statements below with those of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and die White House Conference. How are they all alike? 
How do they differ? Keep in mind that the statements are real 
ones from real school systems. 

The first statements listed reflect the educational philosophy of 
the public elementary schools of Evanston, Illinois.^® 

1. We believe that our schools arc designed by the State of Illinois 
and our local citizens for the solo purpose of educating the boys and 

“Arthur E. Botor, Jr., ~AnlJ-lotellcct\ialinxi ia the Schoob.** New Republic 
(January 10, 1953); Albert Lrad, Quackery in the Public Schools (Bottoo: Little, 
Bttwn & Company, 1053); Dorothy ThomptoD. “NVhy and What Should Johnny 
Bead.** Ladles' Home Journal, VoL 73 (October, 1930). 

^“Statement fumldicd by Dr. O. M. Chute. Superintendent of Scl» 0 (jb. 
E\amton. Illirtcb, Dutrict number 65. Tlie statement wa» developed by 
ptofculonal UaU. 
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girls of Evanston enrolled in our schools. 

Members of the Board of Education, the entire professional staff, 
and custodians are pledged to that end. Each member of this team 
working together with his colleagues for the good of children, placing 
service above self, contributes to the enrichment of the lives of the 


young citizens entrusted to our care. 

2. We believe that the education of children includes their intelle 
tual, physical, emotional, and social growth. 

We teach facts in school, hut that is not enough. We me m- 
terestrf to a child’s attitude toward these facts. For esample, infoima- 
“u” L United States in a ^ds mind r^“" 

pride in the accomplishments of the past an ^ 

Twfhe“ "id ^ide each ^Md to think and make 

fTt« t e^n informed and in- 

‘t'we STe'-fhat an effective educational prop» will recognise 
and Fovide for ^dividual differen^ among 

bur schools have a wide in native 

r/wX:^e&^ "hSS Se encouraged to develop 

“ 5 . wl beheve that an effecUve dtisen in a democracy must acquire 

basic skills and l=now>edg6, , ^ not be an end in 

Here, again, such skills “d kro become 

themselves, but shoiUd be toug ? ^ members of famihes 

better adjusted individuals and to becom 
and communities 


Id commuiiiuco. . jiiiuL.iiu«e 

6. We believe that Ihejh ^on of parents so as to help 

group, and we welcome the development 

Lh child achieve his t«t ft J educational iidnen« 

The family group is ^anxious to csMiperate iviUi 

to J Hves of W “VStoaXn and deepen die inffucnce 

&tr"7;::to-gh.y organised sociey soda, agend. 

ouLTf^-e ot Utelr unde.tm^t 

to rrg t ^ 

to participate m worui 
Evanston. 


e most important basic sodd 
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8. We believe that we must dedicate a part of our time each day 
and each year to a careful evaluation of our work. 

Even as we study the past and present, all of us need to re- 
member that the best in any field of endeavor is not yet achieved 
and that each individual has a greater contribution to make to his 
fellows than he has made. We must not justify mediocrity because it 
is the fashion, but change our procedures as experience and wisdom 
teach. 

9. We believe that in our educational program we are dealing wth 
matters of the mind and of the spirit and that we are building an 
appreciation of spiritual values into the lives of our pupils. 

Democracy is basically a religious idea about the unique dignity 
and worth of each individual. If we remember and teach the spiritual 
nature of this great ideal and do not tend to think of democracy only 
in terms of physical power and possessions, we can build strength 
in our yoimg people that no alien philosophy can overcome. 

The next statement contains the educational aims of the public 
schools of Racine, Wisconsin.*^ 

School curriculums are built upon the over-all purposes of edu- 
cation as stated and accepted by the citizens of a community. Racine's 
aims for public education have been repeatedly stated as follows: 

To develop the intellectual processes, including the ability to 
read, spell, ^vrite, and speak; ability to use and understand arith- 
metic and mathematics; and ability to judge, compare, and evaluate 
ideas of other men as well as to think creatively. 

To provide pupils with skills and knowledges needed in a voca- 
tional field so that all may earn a living and serve God and society 
as competent and morally responsible individuals. 

To develop self-knowledge, including a knowledge of men and 
their affairs in this interdependent world, a knowledge of the 
physical worlds and the universe in which we live, and a knowledge 
of the pupils’ own physical and mental possibilities and limitations. 

These examples of aims for individual school systems illustrate 
the commitments for schools that have been agreed upon by citi- 
zens and teachers in given communities. They serve as guides to 
teachers and help parents to understand wliat tlieir schools arc 
tr>'ing to accomplish. 

*’ Sut cmco t fumUlicd by Joha Prueb. SupcriatcadcDt of Schools, Iladoe, Wi*- 
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THE TEACHER AND THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 

Aims of education serve as directional signs for the teacher. They 
indicate the expectations that people hold for schook and prov.de 
criteria by which the work of the teacher and of the school may 

be evaluated. . . t x* 

Quality in teaching as well as in the entue f ^ 

gram depends, first of all. on a clear-cut 

inefficient, and the purposes to which the 

Students and parent ne^ to ^ With- 

study of various subject fields mm , motivation for 

out such ^a'ddition. *e achievement of ex- 

leaming cannot be achievea. continuing attention 

cellence in teaching requires that carefu ^ 

be given to appraising f to serve. The 

aims which schools and their P ^ , jj achieve, with maximum 

good teacher is the one who P the goals assigned to edu- 

efficiency and permanence of leammg, the goa 


Th, question “.VtuK edn- 

have sought to achieve comm ,,^^ted by the relation- 

objectives. Their efforts ,,qi„es people hold about Iffe and 

ship between education a educational goals, and 

souTces of the goals of f ““ ■™„Sm^vilI be provided to JI 
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given to preparation for citizenship in a democracy or for life in 
an authoritarian form of government. 

In the United States priority is given to individual freedom. 
As one would expect; this basic belief is reflected in the goals of 
education. All facets of living and learning — emotional, physical, 
social, spiritual, as well as intellectual — are emphasized in ob- 
jectives for American schools. Yet, because the individual can 
achieve the maximum development which makes possible free- 
dom and personal happiness only in a free society, education 
must pursue goals that will guarantee the continued existence of 
democracy as a national way of life. 

A number of generally recognized agreements about the flinis 
of education have been established. One of the most recent was 
developed by the White House Conference on elementary and 
secondary education in 1955. In addition, individuals from Socra- 
tes to Conant have advanced their personal proposals for educa- 
tional goals. Strilong similarities are found in all these general 
statements; yet when they are applied in particular communities, 
at given times, controverty often develops over the specific em- 
phases that are given to various purposes served by schools. Con- 
flict, particularly in a democratic nation, often stems from the 
degree of concern for the individual as contrasted to the degree 
of concern for society. Maintaining a proper and healthy balance 
between these two recipients of the benefits of education is a con- 
tinuing task. 

In addition to national agreements relative to the of edu- 
cation, individual communities mnininln statements of goals for 
their schools. Teachers must develop a thorough imderstanding 
of both generally recognized objectives for schools and those en- 
dorsed in their own communities in order to make their w’ork 
effective and efficient 
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6 


ORGANIZATION AND 
CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 


The United States Constitution makes no provision for the con- 
trol of education; consequently, under the Tenth Amendment 
this authority legally is vested in state governments. In practice, 
the tradition of local autonomy, fostered by political, economic, 
as well as geographical factors that shaped the development of 
early schools, has received legal sanction from constitutional and 
legislative provisions which delegate control of schools to local 
school districts. To a remarkable extent, therefore, each commu- 
nity or school disfrict, with only minimum restrictions or pre- 
scriptions from the state, is free to develop and maintain the kind 
of educational program it prefers. As Benjamin C. Willis, one of 
America's leading educators, said recently: * “There is no Ameri- 
can school system, but there are schools for American children. 
Each is different as it seeks to build a program of educab'on which 
is umque and adaptable to the talents and ambitions of every 
chad." 

Kvidence that the people take their mandate for local control of 
schools seriously is available, for example, in the heated contro- 
versies that frequently develop over the election of school board 
members, the changing of tax rates, the approving of bond issues 
as well as the more informal expressions of pubh'c sentiment to- 
ward such matters as quality of instruction, curricular emphases, 
and educational objectives. The potency of control is attested by 
the protests of those who seek to influence quickly, in any dircc- 
Uon, tlie program of education in a state, region, or nation. It was 
frustration witli local control, for example, that caused Admiral 
H. G. Rickover, in his concern for improving quality and cliang- 
ing sch^l emphases, to propose that 37,000 local school boards in 
tlie United States should be replaced by a national governmental 

* Quoted by Archibald B. Shaw, -Ooic-upi." Ocmlew (Febnury, lOCO), p. C5, 
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body with authority to specify school curriculums and standards.’ 
A similar concern has prompted a group of professional educators 
to propose that a national curriculum be established as a guide 
for locSl schools.’ All who seek to bring about sweeping changes 
in education soon become aware of the feme 
control-cither to improve education or mamtam the status quo of 
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with the political county uiiits> to function as a co-ordinating body 
between local districts and the state board or department of edu- 
cation. 

The /nfermediafe Disfrief 

The intermediate district typically includes a number of local 
school districts representing either towns, cities, or rural areas. 
It may, depending upon the population to be served, represent 
only a portion of die political county unit; or if the population is 
sparse, it may include more thaTi one county. Its fonction is to 
keep ofiBcial records on school populations, distribute state funds, 
and generally to supervise the operation of schools under its juris- 
diction. Often, larger local scdiool districts which represent size- 
able towns or cities are excluded by law brom the jurisdiction of 
the intermediate, or county, unit. In such instances, the excluded 
local school district serves as its own intermediate district in re- 
lationships with the state. When large school districts are not 
under the jurisdiction of the intermediate unit, as is the case in 
most states, the county system of schools gives leadership to and 
exercises legal control over the smaller districts, most of which 
exist in rur^ areas. 

The intermediate unit should not be confused \vith the county 
school umts which function as local school districts. Some states 
have established the county as an inclusive local school district, 
s imilar in function and authority to large city school districts 
which operate directly under state jmrisdiction. The three basic 
patterns of legal relationships between the local school district, 
intermediate districts, and the state are shown in Figure 11. 

The intermediate, or county, district not been a strong unit 
in the state system of education. The county superintendent of 
schools typically has been a political ofEccr, elected by popular 
vote every two or four years, and frequently poorly qualified for 
the post. Authority and responsibility assigned to the inlenncdiate 
umt have been minimaL Yet this organizational agency has been 
the only source of control and assistance for the schools of the 
tliinly populated rural areas of the nation. 

As the character of life in the United States hn< changed from 
rural to urban, with the consequent reduction in number of local 
sclu)ol districts, the intermediate unit become a source of con- 
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^oversy in a number of states. The opposing positions regarding 
’usefulness in the structure of the state school system are: 

( 1) The intermediate unit should be de£aed and established, with 
relatively uniform size in terms of the pupil population served, 
with autliority and state support to provide vital school services. 

(2) Economies can be achieved by organizing schools on the 
county unit system. The intermediate unit has served its useful- 
ness and should be discontinued, thus permitting every local dis- 
trict to relate itself directly with the central state structure. 

(3) The dual or combined plans are still essential to the nature of 
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has the authority to establish local districts, to reorganize them, 
and to abolish them individually or on a state-wde basis. 

Substantial diversity in type, size, and name of local school dis- 
tricts prevails from state to state. Two common bases are employed 
for determining the nature and designation of a district 

Area included. The standard way of designating a school dis- 
trict is by the area included within its boundaries. The district may 
incorporate all the territory and the people residing thereon 
within a town or township, a city, or a county. Not always are 
school district lines coterminous with political subdivisions. The 
title “community district” may indicate that two or more towns, 
or a town and adjoining village and perhaps rural areas, have been 
organized into a single local school district 

In districts that are defined by the area included, the school 
board has responsibility for providing a total educational program 
from either kindergarten or first grade through high school — and 
in a few states through the junior college— for all children and 
youth of school age residing within the district In accordance 
with legal statutes to provide funds for the support of schools and 
the construction of school buildings, the school board may levy 
taxes or may recommend the levying of taxes and sell school 
bonds. 

School services provided. Another way to designate school dis- 
tricts is by the types of services provided to particular segments 
of the population of an area. For example, a district that operates 
only an elementary school is called an elementary school district. 
Similarly, those which are restricted to operating secondary 
schools are called high school districts. Both may overlap each 
other in terms of the area included. Other types of districts of this 
kind are: the jumor college district which may serve a number of 
local school districts co-operating to provide the junior college 
services; the unified school district which ty'pically designates 
Mme form of co-operation or consob'dation between other types of 
^tricts or may only indicate that for certain services unification 
has been achieved; and the contracting district which docs not it- 
self maintain schools but instead contracts with other districts 
for the education of its school-agc population. 

DisUicts designated by the services provided also have geo- 
graphical boundary lines which define their taxable property and 
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the population to be served. They concentrate, however, on the 
school programs within their legal responsibilities, while maintain- 
ing usually only informal co-operative relationships with other dis- 
tricts serving the same area. Citizens served by two or more o 
such school districts vote separately for school board members for 
each and are assessed separate tax rates for each district. 


Size of Local School D/s/ricts 
Local school districts range in size from those which 
only one rural school, of which there are severd 
existence, to the otlier extreme, New Yor • 'jY districts 
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citizen interest and participation in development of educational 
policies. 

The number of school districts and the population of -a state are 
not necessarily correlated. This fact is indicated by the data pre 

sented in Figure 12. , r i t 

In 1961 the number ol school districts ranged from a low ot 
1 in Hawaii to a high of 3,569 in Nebraska. Each of these distncts 
in the various states has a local school board. 

Local School Boards 
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Candidates for boards of education are most commonly nominated 
by petition of the qualified voters. 

A majority of board members are chosen on a nonpartisan basis at 
separate elections. 

Most board members are chosen from the school district at large. 
Vacancies are likely to be filled by remaining members on elected 
boards and by the appointing agency on appointed boards. 

Compensation for school board members is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

It is generally agreed by authorities in the field of education 
that the board of education is one of the finest examples of Ameri- 
can democracy at work. Members are typically outstanding citi- 
zens. They generally render a superior, unselfish public service. 
Many of them spend long hours in the performance of their duties 
usually witliout pay. An example of the desire of school board 
members to do a good job can be seen in the time and effort they 
devote to their voluntary association, their own state school boards 
association, and the National School Boards Association. 

The Professtonaf Sfoff in Local Schoofs 

The relationships, duties, and responsibilities of the local school 
system's professional staff are usually described in state statutes, 
regulations of the state board of education, and/or policies and 
regulations of the local school board. The local school board con- 
tracts for the services of the professional staff. The superintendent 
of schools is selected and employed by the board of education, 
and he is the executive officer of the board and the leader of the 
staff. All otlier staff members — teachers, principals, supervisors, 
special teachers and non-ccrtified personnel — are employed by tlie 
board upon the recommendation of the superintendent of schools. 
Of course, in many schools, staff members share in the selection 
of new personnel. Tlicir recommendations, however, must gain the 
endorsement of the superintendent of schools who makes nomina- 
tions to the board of education for approval. 

The relationships between the citizens of a school district, tlic 
school board, and professional staff arc depicted in Figure 13. 

Tlie organizational pattern presented here is knowTi as tlic line 
and staff plan, one which lus long been employed in the structure 
of military organizations. Staff officers, shown on the right, arc 
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tablishment and maintenance of a system of free public schools. 
State responsibility for public education has been further estab- 
lished by court decisions of which a case in the State of Kentucky 
is typical. The court ruled: ® “Under oiu: system, every common 
school in the state, whether located in a city or in the country, is 
a state institution, protected, controlled, and regulated by the 
state.” The establishment of local school districts represents the 
state’s way of providing for the administration of its system of free 
public schools. Regardless of the degree of local autonomy pro- 
vided, or permitted, the state is the agency responsible for the 
maintenance of public education, subject^ of course, to the will of 
the people as expressed through representative government 

Confro/ of Schools by Legislative Bnaetments 

Action by state legislative bodies determines the extent to which 
authority for the operation of schools will be delegated to local 
school cQstricts or retained for state control. Although centralized 
state power over the operation of educational programs varies 
considerably from state to state, similarities do exist 

1. All school laws are enacted by the state legislature in the 
same way that other laws are passed and put into effect 

2. The state, in all cases, accepts some degree of responsibility 
for financial support of public schools. 

3. The state establishes standards for certification of teachers 
and other educational personnel and awards certificates, thus con- 
trolling admission to the practice of teaching. 

4. Compulsory school attendance laws which specify the ages 
during which children must be in school are maintained by the 
state. 

5. Certain content in the school curriculum is made mandatory 
by legislative enactments — for example, state and American his- 
tory, hcaltli and physical education, alcohol and narcotics informa- 
tion, and in some cases the minimum general requirements in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

6. Tlie state sets standards of stale financial aid to local school 
districts and determines by budgetary appropriations tlie amount 
of support available eacli year. 

• DoerJ of Education of JcHcrton County o. Board of Education of Louisfdlc, 
COOS.W,&69(Ky.Z918). 
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deLninn “‘“Wished mimmtmi salaries for teachers 

depending upon amountof tmming. 

provision of free testhooJcs, 

transportation, supervision, are authorized by state Jaw. 

• ‘ provide for the approval of textbooJcs to be used 

in schools by establishing “adopted lists” from which books may 
he selected. ^ 


In addition to specific legislation, the state legislature may 
enact supplementary regulations to the provisions of the state con- 
stitution relative to tlie responsibilities of the state board of educa- 
^°°*/^_°i‘l}'"eight states maintain such a board; the others delegate 
administrative powers to the stale superintendent of instruction. 


S/a/e Board and Departmenf of Bducat/on 

The states which maintain a state board of education select its 
membersliip in a variety of ways. Thirty states provide for board 
members to be appointed by the governor. New York has the 
state legislature elect members of its state board which is called 
the Board of Regents. In the remaining 17 states which maintain 
state boards of education, members are elected, either in general 
elections or through school board conventions. 

The function of the state board of education typically is that 
of policy approval and the general administration of state educa- 
tion laws. The power of state boards varies from state to state. In 
some, the board is little more tliau a figurehead body whose au- 
thority is restricted to advising the state superintendent of public 
instruction. In most cases, however, tlje state board is delegated 


substantial control of tlie state’s system of education, fiuch au- 
thority is commonly discharged through administrative officials 
who usually are appointed by the board. In a few states, tlie cliief 
state school officer, the superintendent of schools, is an elected 
official who works witli an appointed state board. In otliers, the 
elected state board appoints the state superintendent. The gov- 
ernor actuaUy appoints the state board and tl^e supermtendent 
also in at least one state, Virginia. In statw wluch do not mamtam 
a state board, the superintendent of public imtrucUon is respon- 
sible boUi to tie people. elect Ida, and to tlw Icg,sb orc 
which approves tl,o budget for tl.e state department of^on 
and authorizes specific admmeitial.vc procedures m tl.c educa 
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tablishment and maintenance of a system of free public schools. 
State responsibility for public education has been further estab- 
lished by court decisions of which a case in the State of Kentucky 
is typical. The court ruled: * “Under our system, every common 
school in the state, whether located in a city or in the country, is 
a state institution, protected, controlled, and regulated by the 
state.” The establishment of local school districts represents the 
state’s way of providing for the administration of its system of free 
public schools. Regardless of the degree of local autonomy pro- 
vided, or permitted, the state is the agency responsible for the 
maintenance of public education, subject, of course, to the ^vili of 
the people as expressed through representative government 

Control of Schools by Legislative Enactments 

Action by state legislative bodies determines the extent to which 
authority for the operation of schools will be delegated to local 
school districts or retained for state control. Although centralized 
state power over the operation of educational programs varies 
considerably from state to state, similarities do exist. 

1. All school laws are enacted by the state legislature in the 
same way that other laws are passed and put into effect. 

2. The state, in all cases, accepts some degree of responsibility 
for financial support of public schools. 

3. The state establishes standards for certification of teachers 
and other educational personnel and awards certificates, thus con- 
trolling admission to ^e practice of teaching. 

4. Compulsory school attendance laws which specify the ages 
during which children must be in school are maintained by tlie 
state. 

5. Certain content in the school curriculum is made mandatory 
by legislative enactments — for example, state and American his- 
tory, hcaltli and physical education, alcohol and narcotics informa- 
tion, and in some cases the minimum general requirements in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

G. Tlie stale sets standards of state financial aid to local school 
districts and determines by budgetary appropriations tlic amount 
of support available each year. 

*Ilccrd of Education of JeiJcTton CourUu v. Board of Education of Louitxul*. 
200 S.W, bOO (Ky. 1918). 
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7. Most states have established miniimun salaries for tnnnh.r , 
dependmg upon amount of training. 

8, Certam school services, such as provision of free textbooks 
transportation, supervision, are authorized by state law. 

y. Some states provide for the approval of textbooks to be used 
ID schools by establishing “adopted Ksts" from which books may 
be selected. 

In addition to specific legislation, the state legislature may 
enact supplementary regulations to the provisions of the state con- 
stitution relative to the responsibilities of the state board of educa- 
tion. F orty-eight states maintain such a board; the others delegate 
administrative powers to the stale superintendent of instruction. 

Sfofe Board and Deparfmenf of Educafhn 

The states which maintain a state board of education select its 
membership in a variety of ways. Thirty states provide for board 
members to be appointed by the governor. New YorJ: has the 
state legislature elect members of its state board which is called 
the Board of Regents. In the remaining 17 states which maintain 
state boards of education, members are elected, either in geaeral 
elections or through school board conventions. 

The function of the state board of education ^ically is that 
of policy approval and the general administration of state educa- 
tion laws. The power of state boards varies from state to state. In 
some, the board is little more than a figurehead body whose au- 
thority is restricted to advising the state superintendent of public 
instruction. In most cases, however, tlie state hoard is delegated 
substantial control of tlie states system of education. Such au- 
thority is commonly discharged Uirough administrative officials 
who usually are appointed by the board. In a few states, tlie chief 
state school officer, the superintendent of schools, is an elected 
official who works with an appomted state board. In otiiers, tlie 
elected state board appoints the slate superintendent The gov- 
ernor actuaUy appoints tlie stale board and the superintendent 
also in at least one state, Virginia. In states which do not mamtam 
a state board, the superintendent of public instruction is respon- 
sible both to the people, who elect Jiim, and to tlie le^lature 
which approves the brrdget for tl.c state department of cdujlron 
and auUiorizes specific admimstrabve procedures m lire cduca- 
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tional program. 

All states, whether or not they maintain state boards of educa- 
tion, provide for departments of public instruction to administer 
the state system of public schools. The state department is typi- 
cally headed by a state superintendent of public instruction or a 
state commissioner of education. This office is filled by (1) popu- 
lar election, (2) appointment by the state board, or (3) appoint- 
ment by the governor. Appointment by the board is considered 
the most desirable means of selecting the state superintendent. 

The state department of education is staffed with specialists in 
various phases of education. Typically, the state department of 
education renders four major types of service: 

1. Leadership and advisory services — for example, state de- 
partment personnel encourage school improvement by preparing 
publications, sponsoring educational conferences and workshops, 
and through consultation with local school people. 

2. Supervisory and regulatory service— for example, state de- 
partment personnel make certain that state laws and state board 
regulations are observed, accredit secondary schools, and issue 
teaching or administrative certificates to qualified applicants. 

3. Fact gathering and research service — for example, state de- 
partment personnel compile fiscal data, keep official school rec- 
ords, and issue reports on educational matters. 

4. Public relations service — for example, state department per- 
sonnel are usually consulted by the legislature when it comes time 
to appropriate state tax funds to the schools. 

FEDERAL INTEREST IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Two key points about control of schools have been made in the 
discussion thus far: (1) under the Tenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, education is left to the states and/or 
the people, (2) the people in assuming responsibility for schools 
have divided the legal control between state and local school 
districts. What, then, can be the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment for education? Or, how may tlic people use the resources 
of tlicir national government to help solve school problems? 

Two major channels have been iiscd by tlie federal government 
to share in the financing and control of education. First, Congress 
appropriates certain funds and makes legal specifications regard- 
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mg their expenditure in the educational &Id. Second, the federal 
government has created and maintains a United States Office of 
^ducation as a subdivision of the Department of HeaJtli Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


Federal Support of Schools 

The federal government parUcipates in the financial support of 
schools dirough diree major avenues. First, grants of federal land 
made many years ago to most of the states produce income. 
Second, Congress appropriates funds for the support of distribu- 
tive and vocational education and more recently education in 
certain fields j'udged basic to national defense; it also assists school 
districts that have incurred unusual problems as a result of federal 
activities in tlie particular area. Third, various governmental agen- 
cies expend funds directly for educational activities. 

The states own a total of 40,000,0W) acres of school land ivith an 
estimated value of about $200,000,000. Income of approximately 
$50,000,000 is received each year h'om school lands and is used 
to support public education. In addition to the income from school 
land, various states benefit from accumulated capital of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 from the sale of lands allocated to them by 
the federal government The capital from tlie sale of land may not 
be used, only the interest 

Congress appropriates substantial amounts annually for the sup- 
port of various vocational and distributive educational programs 
and for other types of educational services. The teacliing of agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, and distributive 
education is subsidized by the federal government Authority for 
such appropriations is derived from the Smitii’Hughes Act of 1917, 
the George-Deen Act of 1936, the Ceorge-Bardea Act of IWd. and 
other statutes. Schools that are located in “Federally impacted 
areas”-that is, in areas where a large defense plant, air or 
similar installation causes unusual finanaal problems-sire eligible 
for federal funds to support educaUoMi progr^s. 

A number of federal agencies spend funds threcUy for special- 
ized educaUoiial purposes. The Depaitaeut of Agncoltaru /or «- 
ample maintains ugricullura] experiment slaho^ extension 
nromams. The Burin of Interna) Bevenne ^d fte Bmcau of 
SlaSards opemte elaborate training divisions. The Department of 
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the Interior provides schools for Indians. Service schools. West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Air Force Academy, are operated by the 
federal government. The United States Office of Education ad- 
ministers grants for research, scholarships, and Defense Act pro- 
grams directly and also assigns funds to the National Science 
Foundation for administration. 

These are but a few examples of the involvement of federal 
agencies in the field of education. The examples point up the fact 
that the federal government does participate in the financing of 
public education in various ways. 

Unifed States Office of fducation 

The forerunner of the present Office of Education, known as the 
Department of Education, was created in 1867. This agency, al- 
though called a department, actually had no representative in 
the President’s Cabinet. It became the United States Bureau of 
Education in 1870 and was located in the Department of Interior. 
In 1929 the Bureau became the United States Office of Education. 
In 1939 it was transferred to the Federal Security Agency. In 19o3 
it was incorporated as one of the three major divisions of ths 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, whose Secretary 
is a member of tlie Cabinet. A Commissioner of Education heads 
the Office of Education. He, like the Secretary, is a political 
appointee. 

For many years the Office of Education has rendered a valuable 
service to education. Office of Education personnel collect and 
publish statistics on education; they provide national leadcrsliip 
in various areas of tlie field of education; and they engage in re- 
search. During the past few years Uie Office of Education lias also 
sponsored research conducted by universities and state depart- 
ments of education. 

The Office of Education handles certain educational funds ap* 
propriated by Congress. Funds arc typically allocated to states 
tlirough tlio facilities of state departments of public instruction. 
About the only contact federal personnel Iiavc witli local school 
officials is Uirougli Uicir role of collecting and disseminating edu- 
cational statistics. 

For several years, some leading educators Iiavc advocated a 
national board of education. Tliosc favoring tins development 
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ABOVE: Headquarters of the National Education Association in 
Washington, D.C. Professional organizations, like the NEA, make 
constant and important contributions to education and the teaching 
profession (see pages 250-25-4). (Photo, Carl Purcell, NEA.) 
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envisage that a national board would function much as state 
boards do It ^ould develop educational poUcy on the national 
JeyeJ, work witli Congress, and select the Commissioner of Edu- 
caUon. Little progress toward this objective has been realized. 

The organization of American education in accordance with 
legalistic concepts is recapitulated in Figure 14. Local, state, and 
federal relationships are indicated 

The source of authority of various agencies at different govern- 
mental levels is indicated in the key. While an understanding of 
the legalistic structure and control of American public education 
is essential, one should keep in mind that actual practice does not 
always adhere to teclmfcal or legal definitions. For example, a 
local school board may default in its policy-making responsibility, 
and tlie vacuum may tlien be filled by the superintendent of 
schools. Or a state board of education may not fulfill its leadership 
responsibilities. Generally, however, organization and control of 
public schools in tlie United States operate as depicted. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 

“Organization of schools’* usually refers to the local, state, and 
national structure for education. Some educational authorities, 
however, use this phrase to describe administrative units in local 
schools. When they do, they actually refer to the infernal organi- 
zation of schools. This subject is of particular importance to the 
teacher inasmuch as it may influence directly the manner in which 
professional duties may be performed. 

Internal organization pertains both to the manner in which 
elementary and secondary schools are organized in a given local 
district and to the type of organization prevailing for the organiza- 
tion of instruction in grades and subjects. 


Orga/fJzofJonal Plans 

If a school district includes only an elementaty s^ool, or a high 
school, its organizational plan is determined by the local distr^ 
structure. On the other hand, a dfclrict which includes botI|C ^ 
mentary and secondary schools, and perhaps a 

detemL a pattern of general otgtun^tton suttab c to ^ o!> . 
(ectives and compatible tvitli its budding facdities. Inasmucli as the 
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c" ‘'“““S’' grade 12 : it is to bi 

W^rout organizational plans would have been 

The divMon of elementary grades as apart from the high school, 
or the additional subdifferentiation of the secondary school into 
a junior and senior high school, forms the basis for designating 
types of organizational plans for the schools of a district. In early 
New England schools, for crample, it was common for the ele- 
mentary scliool to include nine grades and the Iiigh school three; 
this type of organization is called the 9-3 plan. The predominate 
plan nationally, in terms of numbers of local districts following it 
at least, has been eight years of elementary school work followed 
by a four-year high school program, or the 8-4 plan. The develop- 
ment of the junior high sdiool which incorporated the last two 
years of the elementary school with the first year of high school 
into a separate unit produced the 6-3-3 plan. Many small school 
districts accomplished the extension of secondary school work 
downward, an objective of the junior high school movement, by 
developing 6-6 organizational plans. Various other types have 
been popular in sections of the counby; the 7-5 plan in the South- 
ern states; the 6-4-4 and the 6-3-3-2 in CaJifomia; the 6-24, 1-12 
and K-12 and 7-2-3 in a scattering of school districts. Of course 
any combinations of grades and high school years may be pre- 
ceded by a kindergarten unit or followed by a bvo-year junior or 
community college. The divisions between units of the school 
system are usually housed in separate buildings, each having its 
own administrative and faculty organization. 

Although the availabih’ty of school buddings and econom/es in 
planning plant expansions — for example using tlie old high school 
building for the junior high school— Iiave influenced organiza- 
tional arrangements in local school districts, tlie most im|Wrtant 
factor has been the philosophy of educaUon which holds different 
funcUons for pupil age levels. The elementary school, die junior 
high school, and the senior high school, are seen as contributing in 
unique and differentiated ivays to Uie educaUon of children and 
you*; consequenUy, it is assumed that tlie specific educational 
objecUves of each can be better achieved in separate administra- 
tive organizations. 
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Organ/zaffon for fnsfruct/on in Grades and Subjects 
How instruction may be provided is determined, initially, at least, 
by the plan of organization for individual grade or class groups. 
This type of organization either permits teachers to work in the 
field, or fields, of their greatest strength or requires them to teach 
in a variety of skill or subject areas. 

Departmentalization. Almost without exceptions, senior high 
schools are organized on a departmental basis. Teachers instruct 
in only one or two subj'ect fields according to their college speciali- 
zation. Most junior high schools are departmentalized, either in 
part or totally. Some follow organizational patterns which require 
students to be in “core” or general education groups, for example, 
in English and social studies for a portion of the day, from one- 
fourth to one-half, and in departmentalized courses the remain- 
der of the time. Typically the amount of departmentalization in the 
junior high school increases in grades 8 and 9. Departmentaliza- 
tion in elementary schools, when it exists, is usually found in the 
grades 5 and 6, although music, art, and physical education are 
often taught by special teachers from grade 1 through grade 6. 

The object of departmentalization is to provide teachers who are 
specialists in their teaching fields. It is believed that high-quality 
instruction and specialization by the instructor go hand in hand, 
particularly at the secondary school level. 

Self-contained classroom. The self-contained classroom is a 
phrase used to describe a type of organization, usually found only 
in elementary schoob, which assigns one teacher to spend the full 
school day with a grade group of children teaching all skills and 
subjects. Many schools which maintain a basic self-contained 
classroom organization actually make exceptions by providing spe- 
cial teachers in such fields as art, music, and physical education. In 
recent years, demands for increased emphasis on science and for- 
eign language in tlie elementary school have caused additional ex- 
ceptions to be favored in Utese fields. Furthermore, the appeals for 
lugh-quality and differentiated programs for intellectually supe- 
rior students liavc further challenged the practicality of asking one 
teacher to be sufficiently competent in all fields to provide tlic total 
program of work for given grades. 

Instructional teams. Recent efforts to organize grade and sub- 
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feet field instruction to provide for greater utilization of fe»r.|, f r 
competence-ill order that students msy have the advantage of 
e^ertness in all phases of their study— have prompted a ntimher 
or extensive experiments witli the use of instrucUonal teams. This 
type of organization provides for a large group of children, perhaps 
many as 150 to 200, in a given grade or subject area, or with 
^milar academic abilities to be assigned to an instructional team. 
The team may consist of specialists in various aspects of the work 
to be taught, individuals with different levels of professional ma- 
tiuity and sophistication ranging from lay readers, instructional 
aides and instructional secretaries as well as interns, to highly com- 
petent professional teachers. Depending upon the school system, 
the team may include, also, television teachers and their research 
and technical assistants who produce closed-circuit or felefilmed 
lessons to supplement the work of the on-the-spot classroom or in- 
structional team members.* 

The experimental successes of the instructional team are already 
sufGcfent to challenge the premise that the title ''teacher*' can be 
used to identify the variety of competencies and assignments in- 
volved in the instructional process. They give evidence, also, that 
better results can be obtained if the size of the learning group is 
adapted to the nature of the skills or material being taught. Large- 
group instruction under one member of the team makes possible 
highly individualized attention to other pupils. The possibilities 
presented by instructional teams permit Uie prospective teacher of 
today to look forward to professional opportunities for specializa- 
tion and practice that in the past have not existed. 


SUMMARY 

Three different levels of gavemmenl share in the control of edu- 
cation. Local autonomy, a practice indigenous to die United 
States, places basic control of the schools in the hands of citizens 
on the local level. Local control of schools tabes place witlno the 
frametvorb of state statutes and regnhUons. The federal govern- 
ment encourages education and provides vanous types of services 
to the schools. 

^ e j in the teacher uUlizaUoa fieftJ, see iVatfo/ui Educa- 

U JrSSX'BtiKS. «»»»* vot or, .vs. 0 tO««b«. 

1959 ;. 
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Local school districts constitute the basic unit in the organiza- 
tional pattern of schools. The state creates school districts as ad- 
ministrative units in order to preserve the practice of local auton- 
omy. Consolidation to eliminate small school districts has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid pace in recent years. About 42 thousand dis- 
tricts exist today as compared with about 100 thousand a decade 
ago. Education^ authorities are in general agreement that in spite 
of the trend toward reducing the number of small school districts, 
too many still operate. 

Local school districts are governed by a school board or board 
of education. About 93 per cent of the board members are elected 
directly by their fellow citizens, while the other 5 per cent are ap- 
pointed. The school board makes the policies for the schools in 
accordance with state statutes and regulations. All school per- 
sonnel are employed by the school board. 

Education is legally a state function. This fact results not only 
from the Tenth Amendment to the federal Constitution but also 
from various court decisions. The state, through the legislature, 
enacts school laws and appropriates state funds to help support 
local schools. In 48 states, legislatures have created state boards 
of education. 

The federal government has participated in the financing and 
control of public education throughout the history of the United 
States. Public schools have derived capital of approximately 
§1,000,000,000 from sale of land allocated to them by the federal 
government for school purposes. Congress appropriates funds an- 
nually for the support of vocatio nal and distributive education and 
for other purposes. 

Another federal service is rendered through the United States 
Office of Education. Created in 1867 as the Department of Educa- 
tion, this agency is now a part of the Department of Healtli, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Services include the collection and publication 
of statistics on education, national leadership in the field of educa- 
tion, and research studies which are conducted and reported by 
Office of Education personnel 

Interna! organizational plans of schools vary almost as mucli 
as U»e tj-pcs of districts in llic United States. Common organiza- 
tional patterns include 8-1, 6-3-3. 7-5, 6-6, 1-12, and K-12. Tlic 
numbers refer to grade levels provided in one administrative unit. 
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In practicaUy aU high schools and in many jmiot high depart- 
mentaUzation is a general practice. That is, pupils take different 
subjects witli different teachers. Elementary schools generally 
have self-contained classrooms. All the subjects are taught by the 
same teacher. Recent experiments have tested tlie use of instruc- 
tional teams to provide greater specialized competence in the in- 
structional process. 

The organization and control of schools in the United States dif- 
fer from practice in all other major countries. Ours is a decen- 
tralized system. Control is kept close to the people. Those who 
have decided to become teachers or who are considering this pro- 
fession should be duly appreciative of the unique American school 
system that aims to provide education for all while at the same 
time developing to a maximum the individual capacities of each. 
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PART TWO 


CHOOSING THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION AND 
PREPARING FOR IT 


CnAPTJSB 


WHO SHOULD TEACH? 


students the question has occurred, “Who should 
teach? ^ “The best should teach,” according fo Lindley J, Stiles of 
e University of Wisconsin. Teaching beckons to those with the 
minds, the finest personafities, and the soundest moral 
and spiritual commitments. It holds before them a life packed with 
^citement and satisfaction. It appeals to them to make the mature 
choice to put service to humani^ above self.'" ^ 

Why is it imperative that only the best choose teaching? Dean 
Stiles helps to answer the question: Teachers are the curators of 
all our yesterdays and the architects of our tomorrows, Always 
they accomplish their mission through the minds and talents of 
others. To do is noteworthy: but to be able to do and to devote 
ones knowledge and energies to helping others learn is man's 
noblest work,” 

Those who choose teaching as a career should be aware of the 
importance of their decision. Teaching is a comple* and demand- 
ing profession. Certain qualities are essential for successful teach- 
ing. It is important that those who have chosen teaching or who 
are considering teaching as a career evaluate themselves carefully 
and candidly. Results of such a self-analysis should be vah'dated 
through the use of objective aids and with the help of otljers. 

IMPORTANCE OF CHOICE OF TEACHING 
Persons who select the occupation that is right for them tale a 
significant step toward a productive and happy life. Effective and 
happy teachers are prerequisite to continued advancement in all 
fields— social, economic, religious, and scientific. Society, then, is 
influenced greatly hy tliose who choose to teach. 

•Lindley J. Sides. “The Best Should T«ch.“ WOevnri^ /wrnd of Zducaion. 

Vol. 90, No. S (March, 195S>, p. 7- 
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To the Individual 

Five days out of seven the typical individual works 8 out of every 
24 hours. When a person looks forward to devoting one-third of 
his time during the workweek to a specific job in a particular field, 
he should make certain he has chosen the right vocation. In many 
instances, the profession or occupation selected is followed 
throughout a person’s lifetime, and his work influences his family 
living, recreational activities, social relationships, and health. A 
few specific examples indicate why the selection of the right pro* 
fession is of utmost importance. 

Each person seeks self-realization. As has been said,* "All a 
man can be he must be if he is to be happy.” Self-realization may 
be achieved in practically any type of occupation, provided it is 
right for the person concerned. Ibe work itself and the material 
rewards it affords are not so important as the value system and 
perceptions an individual brings to the endeavor and the relation- 
ships it permits him to achieve with other people. 

Satisfactory interpersonal relationships are essential to happi" 
ness and wholesome adjustment. Quality relationships, those that 
are mutually satisfying, are enhanced when a person feels that his 
job is right for him and that he is receiving approbation from his 
fellow workers. Teaching demands that teachers interact with 
many people — pupils, parents, other adults in the community, fel- 
low teachers, and school administrators. 

Self-respect and self-esteem are basic human necessities. A per- 
son should follow a profession or occupation in which he has the 
capacity to cope with the demands of the work. He needs to feel 
competent and worthy of self-respect. The alternative is a feeling 
of inferiority, frustration, and loss of sclf-rcspect. A degree of sat- 
isfaction should be the reward of any job. 

Personal satisfaction derived from the performance itself cor- 
relates positively and significantly with job success. A circular rein- 
forcement pattern prevails in a work situation. The relatively sat- 
isfied person is likely to behave in a mature and self-confident 
maimer. Such behavior is an aid to success. On tlie otlicr liand, the 
dissatisfied individual often develops a negative disposition and 

of Ocevpetions (New York: John WJey S on* . 
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an antisocial type of behavior that make job success difficult. 

Sound mental health is a unieersd requirement. Type of work 
significandy influences mental health of the individual, tn turn, 
his general welfare— happiness, physical health, personal 
ships and outlook-is strongly affected hy his mental hea th. For 
the teacher, not only does his attitude toward his work determme 
his own mental health, it also bears heavily upon *<= ihents>s 

pupUs. Because, as it is often iublv 

diey are as weU as what they know, sound mental health u doubly 

important for those who choose to teach. 

To Society , , ^ 

Society has a priority 
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Society has certain definite expectations of the school. Young 
people, at an impressionable age, are entrusted to adults in the 
personal and intimate process known as education. The extent to 
which young people are prepared for a productive and happy life 
in our democratic society is influenced significantly by teachers. 

DEMANDS OF TEACHING 

Teaching is a science and an art as welL The nature of the work of 
the teacher demands that he study human beings and imderstand 
the laws of human action. Knowledge of these two fields is ob- 
tained from various sciences. Biological sciences provide informa- 
tion about human growth and development From psychology, 
principles of mental change and development are derived. The 
social sciences provide knowledge of man^s institutions and his 
social behavior. The term behavioral sciences is used to designate 
the fields which provide the knowledge about human develop- 
ment and learning that is the basis for the professional practice of 
teaching. 

The process of teaching, itself, involves providing or withhold- 
ing stimuli with the objective of producing certain responses in 
the pupiL This procedure requires the teacher to apply scientific 
principles in dealing with both group and individual instruction. 
Teaching, therefore, is based upon scientific knowledge; yet the 
practical application of such knowledge in specific situations be- 
comes largely an artistic process. 

y Science provides knowledge; art provides the ability to apply 
it. A person may possess comprehensive knowledge of paints, tlieir 
composition, use and effects; yet, he may not be an artist He 
may not actually be able to paint Similarly, a person may know 
his subject, understand appropriate behavioral sciences, and yet 
not be a teacher. The scientific foundations of education must be 
activated through the skill and insight of the artist-teacher. Thus, 
me dcm^ds of the work of the teacher are of both a scientific and 
an artistic nature. 


QUalhies essential for successful teaching 

Wiat intellectual and scholastic abilities arc required of teachers? 
What personal attributes arc necessary? What interest patlxims 
characterize good teachers? 
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fnfelfectual and Scholastic Qualities 

The theme of this chapter— "only the best should teach”— defines 
generally the intellectual and scholastic abilities essential for suc- 
cessful teaching. Does this mean that teachers must be scholars? 
Yes, it does. The successful teacher knows his subject and pos- 
sesses, as well, knowledge of appropriate content from e e 
havioral sciences. AssimUation of knowledge must be accomptmed 
by its use. The teacher must translate what he knows mto efficient 
pLonal and professional patterns of action that give proper guid- 
ance to the behavior and learning of students. 

Successful teachers exhibit a high quahty of scholarshp. They 
possess competence characterixed by. 

1. Knowledge plus reflection upon the meaning and implication 

of that knowledge. , knowledge to other 

2. Kecognition of the rekUon fn/nrnwtion. 

fields, and a usable understanding and in- 

3. Continued search for truth, to p ,„propriate to the dis- 
sight Into new relationships, usmg methods pp P 

dplines involved; and -nsidered and independent judgment 

whtr^Cd « — suggest new and difierent eon- 

":.;tyofscbolmshipm£^^^^^^ 

most likely to be possessed y hieher— in all college work, 

success— grade point averages of J ^ ^ important factor. 

-s'S— p ‘•'•rjsi r? 
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skills and professional success. As shown in Table 7, the positive 
relationships outnumber negative and zero correlations. 

TABLE 7 

SUMMARY OF STUDIES DEALING WITH RELATIONSHIP 

BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND GENERALIZED 

SKILLS AND SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 

Number of Correlation with 

Aspect of Teachers Studied Studies « Successful Teaching * 

P N O 


A. Knowledges 


1. Knowledge of the subject-matter 


taught or activity directed 

23 

27 

0 

3 

2. Knowledge of child behavior 

and development 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3. Knowledge of professional 

practices and techniques 

27 

46 

0 

5 

4. General cultural background 

17 

14 

0 

7 

5. Scholarship, grade point average 

27 

55 

1 

3 

Generalized skills 

1. Skill in problem solving 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2. Work habits 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3. Skill in the use of language 

a. Speech 

14 

27 

0 

0 

b. Reading 

6 

7 

0 

3 

c. English usage 

2 

8 

0 

1 


* Studies win tot^ more than 60 because more o&e chtexioa of success was 
used in some studies. 

*Code: positive corrclatloos — P; negative correlalions-^N; zero correlations— O 

SotntCE: Adapted from A. S, Barr. “The Measurement and Prediction of 
Teaching E fS c iency," Journal of Eirperimental Education, VoL XVI, No* “t 
(June, 1948), pp. 209-210. 

At least three important facts stand out from these studies. First, 
knowledge of subject matter is related to success in teaching. Out 
of the 28 studies, a positive correlation between knowledge of sub- 
ject matter taught and teaching efficiency was reported in 27 in* 
stances. Zero correlations, or no rclalionsliip, was found in 3 cases 
while negative relationships did not exist Second, knowledge of 
professional practices and techniques is essential. In 27 studies, 
cases of positive correlations numbered ‘10, no negative corrcia- 
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were found. Third, 

sclrolarsh.^ or grade prnnt average, correlated positively mth 
teachnrg effictency 55 times with 1 negaUve and 3 zL coiridons 
m 27 studies. The data suggest clearly that teachers must know 
eir subject, be able to use professional practices and techniques, 
be good students, and possess skill in the use of language. 

Persona/ Atfribufes 


In the profession of teaching personal qualities may make or mar 
one s success. Teachers achieve results through their personah’ties 
as well as through their teaching methods. In other words, what 
an individual is as a person and what he does as a teacher are both 
vital factors in the teaching and learning process. The importance 
of the human equation has been recognized for many years and 
was effectively summarized by James A. GarBeld when, at a meet- 
ing of Williams College Alumni m IS7I, he said: ‘The ideal col- 
lege is Mark Hopkins on one end of a Jog and a student on the 
other.” Garfield’s aphorism has been referred to many times to 
emphasize the necessity for inspired teaching. 

Caution must be observed when appraising the personal attri- 
butes essential for successful teaching. Particularly is this true 
when human characteristics are arbitrarily classified into isolated 
categories and priorities are assigned regardng their purported 
value without reference to their composite interrelationships and 
total impact Such a process de-emphasizes, or possibly ignores, 
the dynamic aspect of personality. It may well lose, as psycholo- 
gists point out, the complete human being in the analysis. The 
personal quah'ties enumerated below will not necessarily guaran- 
tee an individual’s success as a teacher. They are, however, likely 


to be present, to various degrees and in differing combinations, 
in the personalities of those who become good teachers. 

Three major approaches to ascertaining the personal traits es- 
sential for teacliing success have been followed. First, important 
groups such as the National EducaUon Association, have devel- 
oped empirically derived lists of personal qualities. Second, m- 
vestisators have asked pupils to enumerate traits possessed by 
their favorite teacher. Third, research studies have tested observa- 
Uonal techniques and other devices to identify fte qualities of 
successful teachers. Erainples of each of the tiiree major ap- 
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proaches illustrate their value. 

Intelligence, respect for self and teaching, and desire to teach 
are the first qualities sought in a potential teacher. Myers and 
W illiam s published a summary of personal qualities or traits which 
are said to characterize success^ teachers. The listing of the 
qualities is in random order: * 


1. Vigorous health 

2. Intelligence 

3. Liking for study 

4. Emotional maturity and balance 

5. Love of children 

6. Sympathy or social intelligence 

7. Interest in and liking for teaching 

8. Cheerfulness and sense of humor 

9. Friendliness 

10. Good work habits 

11. Co*operativeness 

12. Breadth of interest 

13. Tolerance 

14 Good judgment 

15. Sense of justice 

16. Good appearance and voice 

17. Ability to explain clearly 

18. Personahty is the total of these traits and others. 


Acrarding to pupils, the teacher's underlying personality is the 
nmst important factor in successfiil teaching. In a study involving 
4K jumor high school pupils and trained observers, it was con- 
cluded that the superior teachers thoroughly liked boys and girls, 
were secure and self-assured, and were personally organized.^ 
Another study of the opinions of 135 imdcrgraduatc students at 
ta ord University found that the following characteristics were 
‘c^^ers: • (1) The best teacher liked to teach; 
C-) The best teacher was interested in his subject; (3) The best 
teacher knew how to teach children; (4) The best teacher was al- 


ClircDco WUUamf. EdueaXion in a Dcmoctacu (Engl^ 

PunO • ^^uracterfjtles of the Effective Teacher Dajed on 

iS). p ^p€nmcTHd Educciion. VoL 23, .Vo. 4 (June. 

Fruier. An Introduction to tA# Study cl Education (.Vcw 
i«k. il.upct h Dn>lbcri, ISSO), pp. 22-24. ^ 
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ways interested in students; and (5) The best teacher was an in- 
dividual with an interesting personality. ^ 

Fourteen personal qualities have been identified in an evalua- 
tion of 150 studies dealing witli the measurement and prediction 
of teaching success. The quaUUes Usted, the number of studies that 
identified each quality, and Ure correlation of each trait with su 
cess in teaching are presented in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 


SUMMARY Of STUDIES DEALING WITH TH™ONSHIf 
BETWEEN SUCCESSFUL TEACHING AND CERTAIN 
PERSONAL QUALITIES 


Personal Quality 
of Teachers Studied 


Correlation with 
NumberofStudles* Te^artog^SueceM * 





Angeles State College gra _ 
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sumably correlate with success in teaching. The personal qualities 
ranked highest were emotional poise, health and vitality, and en- 
thusiasm and forcefulness. Under professional competence, the 
qualities which ranked high were ability to plan and motivate 
lessons, development of pupil morale, knowledge of basic skills, 
and knowledge of subject matter.* 

Traits must blend in an appropriate fashion and function ac- 
tively as well as harmoniously before they can contribute to suc- 
cess in teaching. The total composite of traits possessed by an in- 
dividual often is more significant than any one strong attribute. 
Then, too, the willingness and ability of a person to make the most 
of his qualities is an important factor in success. 

Personal traits can and do change. With the exception of intel- 
ligence, which though innate can be developed, most of the traits 
that combine to form what is called personality can, within limits 
for each individual, be cultivated. Improvement in personal traits 
depends, first of all, upon the degree to which the individual is 
motivated. Equally important is the objectivity of self-analysis 
that is achieved to identify strengths and weaknesses. The de^i- 
tion of goals and development of a systematic plan to engage in 
activities and practice to refine particular traits are other steps to- 
ward such a goal. In some cases — as, for example, with emotional 
problems, lack of drive or buoyancy, or unattractive personal 
bearing the individual may need professional help. Often such 
assistance can play a vital role in helping develop personal quali- 
ties needed for successful teaching. 


/nferest Patterns 


A person who has selected teaching as a career, or is considering 
it, should identify his own interest patterns with insight, candor, 
and accuracy. He should be fully cognizant of the fact tliat tlic 
worthiness of the motives underlying the choice of teaching arc 
vital in determining his success or failure in the profession. After 
an individual has carefully and honestly identified his own in- 
terest patterns, he should chock them against those of otlicrs who 
have prepared to teach. Research reports may help to facilitate 


P' Dofolliy n, PeclKim, “Evnduationf of B^rinning Twch* 

iJoO) p' 50.^ Opiaiom ~ Journal of Teacher Education, VoL .XI. .So. 1 (.MaxcIi. 
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CTir*n /'np<'lrin(T 

of 215 prospective teachers in 14 Pennsylvania 
colleges, 452 Pennsylvania public school teachers in semce, and 
78 outstanding teachers in service were studied by Robinson, 
summary of the various interests of each group is presented 
Table 9. 

TABLE 9 

REASONS PROSPECTIVE AND IN-SERVICE TEACHERS GAVE 
FOR CHOOSIN G TEACHING AS A CAREER 

Prosp^dve ®Se°s 

Pa"cent ParCaut 

Percenter P.Can. oi Pj-,:L 

of Men Woman of Man Women 


Reason 


Attractive profes- 
sion 

Love of teaching 
children 
Liking for sub- 
ject field 

Service— idealism 
Financial reasons 
Family influence 
Influence of teach- 


16 

8 

18 

13 

15 

35 

9 

26 

14 

4 

20 

13 

6 

2 

6 

16 

13 

6 

14 

8 

8 

2 

6 

17 

12 

19 

16 

12 

6 

100 

8 

100 

16 

100 

16 

100 


14 


8 

3 

10 

15 


18 

15 

9 

2 

5 

21 

20 


.notce tr/ w 

•ania, 1944. _ mnletC 

This sample is not "^*J|‘'4,Srs diS tins 

jrospective teacheis, ^ that uitc > ^ 

u-e ranked nigu 


B* > 
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These same reasons have been identified in other investigations. 
For example, Best reported a study that involved 122 senior men 
and 112 senior women at the University of Wisconsin who were 
preparing to teach. He foimd the principal reasons mentioned for 
choosing teaching to be, in order of frequency: (1) genuine in- 
terest in children or ymmg people, (2) opportunity to work in 
major field of interest, (3) the fact that teaching offers a life-long 
opportunity to learn, (4) students like to work with people, 
(5) security, and (6) a good job to fall back on in case of emer- 
gency. Best also reported some of the narrative comments made 
by respondents. Some typical ones were: 

I chose teaching because I like to work with youth, and teaching 
is the best way to help teenagers. I like the chance for summer work 
in another field or advanced study in the same field. 

I chose teaching while overseas in New Guinea. We can only 
preserve our democracy by a better and more adequate education. 

I chose teaching because it was the only way for me to make the 
most of my profession (Art) without sacrificing my interests for 
commercial success. I like my major well enough to stay with it 
and see that it is understood by other people. 

I chose teaching because of my desire to help young peoplo— to 
give them better guidance and preparation than I received. 

1 chose teaching because of my desire to live in a small community 
with reasonable security and prestige. 

I chose teaching because of my intense interest in intellectual 
pursuits and the recognition of the worthiness of the teaching field 
as a profession. 

Teaching combines my love of literature with the satisfaction of 
creating ideas and teaching these ideas to others. 

I chose teaching because I like people, would like to help children, 
and because it gives me an opportunity to work in my major field of 
interest 

I have decided it would act as an insurance policy if anything ever 
happened in the future which would demand my working after 
manj’ing. 


“Jclia Wolcv Best, "A Stud/ of Cotaln Selected Factor* Undcri)-lng 
O>o.ce of TeaclJng at a Prcfcttfcm," Journal of Ejptnmcnici Education, V’oL 
XVll. .No. 1 (Septcober, l&tS), pp. 21S-219. 
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Summary of Qualities Demanded for Successful ^ 

Teaching 

The foregoing consideraUon of the personal qualities and reasom 
for choosing teaching that have been found fairly typica o ou 
standing teachers and others planning to enter the pro ession sug 
gests that successful teachers: (1) are above average m 
gence as compared with other coHege students; (2) " 

Ln-average Luege students; (3) 

people; (4) are able to communicate ideas eSeeUvely to mtes 
?5)'cniVgood health, ^dr -n^l ^ ph^:caU6) 

Study and are intellectually cunous, () /9) enjoy 

tionJuy mature; (8) behave ^e wo^ of tea tag, W 
associating witli young people, and ( ) p 

acteristics that enable them to work with people. 

VERIFICATION OF CHOICE OF TEACHING / 

Two major sources of prepare^ ^ a career in 

ascertain whether or not he is qua .gif.appraisal enables him 
teaching. First, a candid “8;,“ Jto compare his in- 
to catalogue his streng^ ^d w pjjpd for successful teach- 

terests, goals, and abihties with ,j pjp who wish to en- 

ing. Ob^ctive cheek Usts are a^jlata to „f ' uifonnation 

gage in serious self-analysis. , objective aids. In- 

Lilable to students might be " tests, voca- 

eluded are such aids as '“^“djustment scales, and gen- 

tional interest taventones, pe^oah^^^ J 
eral intelligence as weU as acme 

Self-Analysis , identify a per- 

An examination of life Utphy tofc 

son’s philosophy of life. And a F J ^dier dug e fe^; 
direi his rational bdi"d V dmroughly aaquamtodj;;^ 
The prospective teache motivate .j.'l.proach 

his own value ^Xf^^^t Schtog is seldom die rap 

m STsot^roUence 
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lating the intellectual development of students, while performing 
socially essential professional work. To be content with such com- 
pensation requires a high degree of emotional stability and a sys- 
tem of values that places service to humanity above selfish in- 
terests. 

The value system of a teacher in the United States must com- 
mit him to the cause of democracy as a form of government and 
personal freedom and respect as goals of human institutions. 
The teacher must stand imyieldingly against the forces that ever 
tend to restrict or limit human rights or deny arbitrarily opportu- 
nity to individuals or groups. He must protect the ideals and form 
of democratic self-government against any form of authoritarian- 
ism. Those who teach must believe in: (1) the dignity of man, 
without exceptions; (2) the brotherhood of man, as a character- 
istic of civili^tion; (3) constitutional freedoms and democratic 
processes, as the surest avenues to justice and sound government; 

(4) the obligations of man to “wdk in dignity and decency as 
an individual and to accept fully his responsibilities as a citizen; 

(5) the essential capacity for good possessed by all men, imple- 
mented by the strength of spiritual values; and (6) the perpetua- 
tion of freedom of mankind through knowledge and its wise appH* 
cation. Such commitments compose a teacher's philosophy of life» 
or value system. Their importance has led to a long-established 
truism, "as we look upon life, so we teach." 

Identification of interests is another way for the individual to 
analyze his commitment to teaching. He may begin by selecting 
the school subjects he prefers to study; he may then identify the 
hobbies or extracurricular activities which interest him most, 
study his reading preferences, and examine the other kinds of 
work or recreational activities which have greatest appeal for him. 
In teaching, interest must be closely associated wi^ the field to 
be taught, with scholarly, intellectual, or possibly creative en- 
deavors, and with processes that extend over substantial periods 
of time. 

ScU-analysis should abo include examination of one's skill in 
human relations witli classmates. College students work with each 
oUicr in clubs, fraternities, sororities, classes, and religious organi- 
zations as well as in various other groups and associations. Tlic 
extent to w'hicli a person is successful as an active and participat- 
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ing member in college activities is a good indication of how weU he 
will work with liis fellow teachers, administrators, service clubs, 
members of Parent-Teacher Associations, or church organuations. 
The prospective teacher should accurately identify his successes 
and failures in working with classmates. 

Practically all good teachers have enjoyed success as leaders 
Teaching is leadership in developmental situations; Ae 

leads his pupils to plan and evaluate leammg 

"ft* ""ss. ■■ » “■ 

leadership ahility or lack therMf. analvsis may be sup- 

The Jegoing points or ^es m self 



A. Personal qualities 

1. Intelligence 

2. Emotional stability 

3. Resourcefulness 

4 . Courtesy and refinemen 

5. Reliability 

6. Common sense 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


Tact 

Fairness 


Co-operativeness 

Personality 

Buoyancy 

Sincerity, natmalness 
Teaching aptitude 


Drive 
Idealism 
Cobirage 
Ability to enjoy 
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TABLE 10 Cont/nued 

Item ExceUe nt Good Average Fair Poor 

18. Ini tiative and self-teUance 

19. Considerateness 

20. Leadership ability 
B. Knowledge 

1. Broad academic background 

2. Historical knowledge 

3. Scientific knowledge 

4. Literary knowledge 

5. Geographical knowledge 

6. Technological knowledge 

7. Aesthetic knowledge and 
appreciation 

8. EngUsh language 

9. Teaching major 

10. Teaching minor(s) 

C. Prof essional preparation 

1. Interest in professional courses 

2. Success in professional courses 

3. Teaching skill 

4. Quality of professional prep- 
aration 

5. Balance in professional courses 

6. Attitude to\vard education 
V. Life experiences 

1. Success in w'orking with 
young people 

2. Enjoyment of working with 
young people 

3. Reading for breadth 

4. Coruideration given to vari- 
ous occupations 

5. Travel 

0. Success in working with 
classmates 

7. Leadership achiev'cmeats 

8. Enjoy people 

E. Health 

1. Health habits 

2. General health 

3. Health knowledge 
•I. Health program 

F. Social concepts and practices 

1. Character 
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TABLE 10 Conf/nuec/ 


Excellent Good Average Fair Poor 


2. Appreciation of human 
welfare problems 

3. Citizenship activities 

4. Social conscience 

5. Integrity 

6. Understanding and ap- 
preciation of people 

G. Educational philosophy 

1. Comprehensiveness of 

2. Thought devoted to 

3. Usefulness 

4. Dynamic qualities 


important questions have been Iis • ^ concerning his 

thoughtfuUy a student may As wffl be ob- 

iaterest in and personal quaI.fioat.on for teaemng ^ 
served, positive repUes refiect promrse for success. 

Desire to Learn - 

1. Do you enjoy reading bcchs --papers 

2. Do you hie to browse n. a hb^ ged somelhmg 

3. When turning the PfS? Lot ^^e? , „ d 

interesting on ledonaD'. d- X-- 

4. When looking up a wo^ -yeaning of other words, too? 
yourself 

a?° especially those that teach jnu 

8 DO you enjoy solving ^ 

' , . - />Ti fls cro 


5. Do you ask 

you admire? ^ 

" bad. togcd.er to 

- St“n:iLt m^fle e.y to you when you really 
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9. Do you often go deeper into a subject than is necessary to pass 
the course? 

10. Are your school grades generally better than average especially 
when youre interested in the subject and the teacher? 

Desire to Teach 

11. Do your friends come to you for help when in trouble? 

12. Do you give help readily? 

13. Do people generally take your advice to heart? 

14. Do you give advice sympathetically, wthout poking fun or mak- 
ing sarcastic remarks? 

15. Do children interest you enough to keep answering their endless 
questions? 

16. Are you a leader in Scouting or similar groups? 

17. Do you enjoy explaining things to your parents, or younger 
brothers or sisters, or your fiiends? 

18. When somebody seems ‘’dumb" and just doesn’t seem to get what 
you’re talking abou^ do you remain patient and go on trying 
to eq)lain? 

Getting Along with People 

19. Are you free of temper tantrums and irritability? 

20. Do you get along wtb parents, brothers and sisters? 

21. Do you have a good sense of humor— even when the joke’s on 
you? 

22. Are you a good loser? 

23. Do you have a lot of hiends? 

24. Arc you a good team player, even when you’xo pushed back 
out of the spotlight? 

Good Character 

25. Do you feel strongly about such matters as human worth and 
dignity, freedom from oppression, rights of private property, 
civic duties? 

26. No matter how you express it, do you believe in the brotherhood 
of man and the Fatherhood of Cod? 

27. Would you refrain from l^ing or stealing even though you thought 
you could get away with it? 

23. Do you avoid bragging? 

29. Do you take good care of jour appearance? Health? Ph)'sical 
condition? 

30. Do )'Ou attend your church or sjTUgoguc regularly? 
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A Student who answers “yes” to most of the preceding ques- 
tions and who has a high rating on the check list for Verification of 
Choice of Teaching Table 10. should be a good prospect for the 
profession of teaching. However, it should he remembered that 
aU affirmative repUes and a high percentage of excefient or 
"good" checks will not guarantee success as a teacher. Such lists, 
no matter how objectively tliey may be applied cannot me^e 
that dynamic quality of effort so aptly iUnslrated by the fable of 
the Tortoise and the Hare. 

Obiective Aids , 

Objective aids are available to assist in the 
of teaching, niese aids-health “ 
tional interest inventories, personality a ju ^ ^ 

ment tests, and mental abUity of self- 
may enhance the rehabih'ty of se -m Y _ f estimates, 

analysis should be a composite of a large numo 
Examples of objective aids inclu . identify chronic 

Health examinations. ® an individual 

diseases and physical existingpat- 

from certification for teach g. " ^ ^ may mitigate 

difficult. Here, too, profession W w ?«' 

ual to discover suchaslheWinnesowMnW- 

Certain tests of personal j ,hu 

phasic Personality help to uncover signs of drep 

Thematic gilim problems. Psychiatric analy 

emotional and college campuses to assn, stn 

counseling are h™ mental heallli fitness. relaUve to 

dents in verifymg *0^ “ have some J." hi. 

Each individual will, ot . and mental healin. 

the general status ^^eSuded S. 

I.,hils of healtli practice nav ^ conscious of lus 
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typically, be able to ascertain to some extent sucb factors as: self- 
acceptance; emotional stability as opposed to rigidity; capacity 
for self-discipline; adaptability; existence of wholesome attitudes 
toward worl^ other human beings, and life in general; and capac- 
ity to organize life activities so diat wholesome balance is main- 
tained. 

Speech tests. In 27 studies reported by Barr, a significant posi- 
tive correlation was found between speaking ability and success in 
teaching.^ Better programs in the preservice education of teach- 
ers recognize the importance of speech skills for teaching by re- 
quiring either speech tests or a minimum amount of course work 
in the field. Prospective teachers should take appropriate tests 
from recognized speech clinics or departments of speech in college 
or universities. An example of the types of speech factors con- 
sidered in such examinations is presented in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 

A CHECK LIST FOR VOICE AND SPEECH ^ 

Needs Satisfactoiy 
Speech Factor Attention or Su perio^ 

Quality of Voice: Is his voice 

1. Too high pitched? 

2. Nasal? 

3. Strained? 

4. Breathy? 

5. Varied in pitch? 

6. Clear and distinct? 

7. Rich and colorful? 

8. Adapted to the size of the listening group? 

9. Well controlled and modulated? 

10. Resonant? 

Unpleasant Speech ifannerisms: Docs he speak 

1. Too fast? 

2. In a drawling manner? 

3. Lisptngly? 

•t Gruffly? 

5. Too slowly? 

0. Inanunccrtain,halling.orstumblinginanncr? 

7. With an aifect ed accent? 

“ A. S. Uarr, “The Mta^utement and Prediction of Teaching iHhcUncy“ 
fwl vf ZiperimtrJd Educciion, VoL XVI. No. 4 (June, iai3), p. 210. 
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Speech Factor 

Cenerd Speech: Does he 

i- Px^nounce words correctly? 

2. Enunciate carefully? 

3. Use slang inappropriately or excessively? 

4. Keep calm, free from anger and excitement? 

5. Employconceptsadaptedtoiisaudience? 

6. Adapt voice to the occasion? 

7. Use proper inflection? 

8- Show evidence of an adequate vocabulary? 


Needs Sab'sfectory 
Attention or Superior 


Sotoce: Schorliag, and Howard T. Batclielder, Siudeni Teaching 

tn becondary Schoolt (New YoA: AfcGraw-Hdl Boofc Company, Inc., 19S6J, p. 17. 


This check list may be used in several ways by; the individual 
to evaluate his own voice and speech; a trained speech specialist 
as a basis for appraisal of a client; and by prospective teachers who 
may desire to use it as a guide in evaluating each other. It should 
be remembered, however, that the use of such lists by students 
should not take the place of speech tests administered by e:^erts 
or for appropriate course work in the speech held. 

Vocational interest inventories. Standardized interest invento* 
lies are used to assist people to ascertain their vocational inclina- 
tions. It may seem strange that a person has to find out what his 
own interests are, but counseling autliorities indicate that many 
college students cannot identify their own vocational interests.” 

Occupational counselors have recognized both tbe values and 
imitations of interest inventories. On the positive side, eacZi in- 
lividual needs to be aware of the fact that through directed effort 
ind use of his abih’ty he may jiain more satisfaction from one ac- 
ivity than from another. Thus, one occupation holds more prom- 
:e of satisfaction and success tliaa anotlier. On the ncgaUve side, 

'hat is often expressed as interest is nolliing more tlian preference, 
fotivation is not likely to accompany preferences to tlie same cx- 
nt that it goes with interests. It is a matter of degree, but still 
i important difference. 

Several standarized voc ational interest inventories are av-aiJ- 

^Eli Ginzberg aaid others, Occt^p^ioruU Choice (Sew Voii: Colm^ Vnl- 
sity Piess, 1951), p. 245. 
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able. Among the more widely used are the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 

Personality adjustment scales. Why is it that pupils are happier 
and learn more with some teachers than with others having ap- 
parently equal qualifications? Most pupils would answer “Per- 
sonality of the teacher.” Personality is a term used generally to 
“connote the total complex of an individual’s traits or character- 
istics that act as drives or inner directors of his overt behav- 
ior. . . 

Numerous personality scales and tests are available. The Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, Bemreuter Personality Inventory, Cali- 
fornia Personality Inventory, Rorschach Test, Thurstone Personal- 
ity Schedule, and Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale are 
among the better known ones. 

Achievement and scholastic ability tests. Teaching requires 
above-average mental ability as compared to other professions. 
And scholastic attainment above the ordinary usually accompanies 
superior intellectual ability, if the student is serious about his work. 

Standardized test results make it possible for a person to com- 
pare his mental abihty and scholastic achievement with those of 
other students. Among the better-known tests of mental ability 
are the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion (A.C.E.), the College Entrance Examination Board, and tlic 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability. Widely used 
achievement tests include the California Achievement Tests and 
the Co-operative General Achievement Test. 

SOURCES OF HELP FOR MAKING CHOICE 
Furnished with a still-life tableau of the career of the teacher, a 
prospective member of the leaching profession may find it diffi- 
cult to project liimsclf into such a role and to consider his qualifica- 
tions for teaching. Realistic self-evaluation is demanded, but as 
a single basis for making tlie decision to enter teaching, this pro- 
cedure is rather tenuous. Also, to consider only a list of qualities, 
traits, and characteristics of the successful teacher— such as llrosc 
presented in this chapter — would be to overlook certain important 
intangible factors basic to so important a judgment Sucli ap- 

“^tcr D. Crow aad AUc« Crow, SiaUeJ liugUn4 (.Vew YciL: .McCraw-IlJ 
Book Cciapiay, lac., I&31 ), p. 230. 



Graduate «ork is a means by svhich teachers 
strengthen their professional prcpaiaOon 
(see page 319). adove: A lecturer in Eng- 
Ush at We reviesvs the papers of a 
who has earned a master of arts m e g 
with the aid of a foundabon 
nicirr: A student at the 
cinnati studying for his Ph.D- m g 
ing with a view to teaching Honkins 

low: a graduate seminar at Jolms HojAms 
University. (Photos, the Ford Foundation, 
by William R. Simmons ) 
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cell structure of a Bower and becommg so involved with the 
niMhamcs that one forgets the forni of the blossom. 

Jimpmcal evidence and research studies indicate that individ- 
uals seek and receive help in selecting their occupation from three 
major source. Parents and friends, teachers, and professional 
counselors mfluence vocational choices of young people." 

feearch investigations repeatedly confirm the fact that parents 
and friends play key roles in influencing the vocational choices of 
young people. One study indicated that 45.3 per cent of a group 
of 95 students gave their reason for wanting to teach as “the en- 
couragement from friends, relatives, and teachers.” « Another re- 
search report stated that 40 per cent of a sample of students in the 
school of education at the University of Wisconsin indicated par- 
ents, friends, and teachers had influenced their vocational choice.” 

As students select their occupations, teachers are able to be of 
assistance to them for several reasons. First, teachers are inti- 
mately associated with students at the time that many are choos- 
ing their occupations. A surprisingly large number of students 
who decide to enter teaching do so at an early age. Some studies 
indicated that as many as 40 per cent of t/iose who choose teach- 
ing do so while they are in the seventh or eighth grade.” Anotiier 
study indicated diat44p€rcetttoftihoso who selected the teaching 
profession made their choices by the end of tlje tenth grade.” 

Teachers know their students, and they also are famih'ar with 
requirements for success in various occupations. Their skill in 
helping students analyze their potentialities is an invaluable aid 
as is the wisdom of their advice. 

Guidance counselors can be of inestimable value. Many colleges 
or universities have a guidance and counseling center. Smaller 

“For a recent research report that is genoan^ see J. Kc^eth 
tions into the College Phns and Experiences of Utgh School Graduates (Madison. 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1960). •_ » 

“Lee D, Pieott, “Whal is the Principals Role In the Recnutincnt and Training 
of Future Tea^chm?" BuUctin of the^ national Asxooation of Sccoruiary School 

'’If?'’?' ™ SB.dv o( Swdau Frq^rtn.C for K.. 

Vol. 16 (September, 19d7), p. 62. 

fo >--1 < 0 ^ »• 

1331). p. ft 
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colleges often make available faculty members who have special- 
ized in counseling to administer tests and to consult with students. 
Even if such a center is not available in a student s own school, 
it is likely that services of this type can be obtained at some insti- 
tution nearby. Trained personnel in guidance and counseling cen- 
ters can administer tests, conduct interviews, and in many other 
ways assist individuals in the selection of an occupation. Each in- 
dividual should validate his self-evaluation and his choice of the 
teaching profession by utilizing the assistance of specialists in 
guidance and counseling. 

SUMMARY 

The best should teach. The profession of teaching is a demanding 
one. Successful teaching requires “the brightest minds, the finest 
personalities, . . . the soundest moral and spiritual commit- 
ments,” and good health. Further, good teachers put service to 
humanity above self. 

The selection of an occupation is of enduring importance to the 
individual. A personas work influences his family living, social re- 
lationships, recreational activities, and health. The occupation he 
chooses should provide ample opportunities for self-realization, 
wholesome interpersonal relationsUps, self-respect, and personal 
satisfaction. 

As a general rule, successful teachers possess certain intellectual 
and personal qualities. Among these are; a broad cultural back- 
ground, including sound scholarship, good work habits, skill in 
oral and written language, and adeptness in the solution of intel- 
lectual and social problems; a high level of general intelligence as 
represented by above-average scores on mental capacity tests as 
compared to other college students; intense specialization in tlic 
subjects taught; knowledge of the structure and processes of edu- 
cation, including learning, child development, and the organiza- 
tion and purposes of schools; knowledge of the techniques of in- 
struction and functional skill in teaching; and an over-all synthesis 
of personal traits tliat reflect a mature, well-adjusted, wholesome, 
well-balanced person. In addition, successful teachers enjoy good 
hcallli, boUi physical and mental; tlicy enjoy working with young 
people and have liiglily developed commitments to social respon- 
sibilities. 
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^ teach usually have similar interest pat- 
terns. Typically, they go into the profession because of their desire 
to work wath people, their interest in a subject field and desire to 
contoue its study, and tfieir commitment to values that place 
service to humanity ahead of personal goals. 

Those who-are considering teaching as a career should subject 
themselves to extensive self-analysis to verify tlie validity of such 
a choice. This process may well begin witli an identification and 
appraisal of individual systems of values which give life its direc- 
tion. 

Objective aids are available to supplement and complement 
the process of self-analysis. Medical examinations, speech tests, 
vocational interest inventories, and various other standardized 
evaluation instruments are available which can be valuable aids 


when administered and interpreted by professionally competent 
people. 

Finally, after a person has carehiUy analyzed himself and col- 
lected objective evidence with regard to his suitability for the 
teaching profession, he may seek the counsel of parents, friends, 
teachers, and guidance specialists. Assistance of this type can be 
of inestimable value to the individual who is trying to validate his 
decision to become a teacher. 
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CHAPTER ^ 


PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


Comte s formula Voir pour privoir: ptimir pour pouwir—~Ia 
see m order to foresee; to foresee in order to gain power— is sound 
advire to prospective teachers. Not only should the student be 
fanriliar with the qualities essential for successful teaching con- 
sidered in Chapter 7, he should Jcnow the type of program of 
studies as well as the certification requirements established for 
admission to the profession. 

The preservice preparation of teachers rests upon the trilogy of 
liberal education, specialized sub/ect matter, and professional edu- 
cation. The essential foundation for preparation for teaching is a 
liberal education. The teacher must also possess deep and broad 
knowledge of his teaching field and adequate preparation In the 
processes and practice of education. Certification provisions in the 
various states embody minimum requirements for teaching li- 
censes. Such legal regulations usually specify in quantitative terms 
the amount of liber^ education, specialized sub/ect matter, and 
professional education necessary for admission to practice. 

THE TRILOGY OF LIBERAL EDUCATION, SPECIALIZED 

SUBJECT MATTER, AND PROTESSiONAl EDUCATION 

The education of teachers consists of three interrelated emphases: 
a broad liberal education, specialization in tlie sub/ect or fields 
to be taught, and professional Icnowledgc and skills. Each of tliesc 
aspects is indispensable in the preparation of teachers. However, 
the relative emphasis that each should receive provokes strong 
— . agreement usually 

time should a student 
'2) general education, 
ack of general agrcc- 
the liberal arts fields 
nsiiy officials ha\e in- 


disagreements among educators, ine racx 
revolves aroimd the question: Howmudj 
devote to courses in ( 1 ) his teaching field, i 
and (3) professional education?* Despite ] 
ment, professors of education and those in 
along with other interested coUe^ and uaivi 
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tensified efforts in recent years to improve programs of teacher 
education. 

Any disagreement between liberal arts and education professors 
is rooted in a larger, long-standing disagreement over the manner 
in which liberal and professional education should be provided. As 
preparation for the professions became more specialized, the con- 
flict between the historical philosophy of the liberal arts college 
and the new service-oriented departments serving applied fields 
increased. 

A statement in the Yale College catalogue of 1829-1830 outlines 
the liberal arts position: “The object, in a proper collegiate de- 
partment, is not to teach that which is peculiar to any one of the 
professions; but to lay the foundation which is common to them 
alL” Such a philosophy made professional or technical education 
of any kind generally incompatible with liberal education in col- 
leges and universities of the nineteenth century. Educational 
preparation for the professions and positions in business, industry, 
and agriculture was forced into separate schools, apart from the 
liberal arts college, either within the structural organization of 
the university or in newly created institutions designed specifically 
for such purposes. The agricultural college is perhaps the best- 
known example of the latter. Thus, to the schism that existed be- 
tween liberal arts and professional preparation was added an iso- 
lation of departments, schools, and institutions that reduced com- 
munication and negated understanding and co-operation. 

In the midst of the turmoil between advocates of liberal educa- 
tion and those responsible for various types of professional prepa- 
ration, the latter half of the nineteenth century saw the appearance 
of the crusade to professionalize teaching, led by Horace Mann, 
Calvin Stowe, James G. Carter, and Edmund Dwight. These pio- 
neers of tlie common school movement recognized tliat the new 
democratic school system being developed required teachers pro- 
fessionally prepared for tlicir mission. Efforts to introduce peda- 
gogical courses into liberal arts colleges were resisted bitterly by 
administrators and faculties of such institutions who were already 
entrenched against the expanding inroads of applied fields. An- 
tagonisms against professional and technical programs — wliich 
originally had been generated against medicine and law but were 
lilcxally fanned to intense proportions by the battle against agri- 
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cultural and mechanical courses — were unleashed full blast 
against the new proposals to develop professional preparation 
for teachers. So bitter was the resistance of liberal arts eolleges, 
yet so strong was the determination of the American people to 
provide better training for teadiers, that state legislates estab- 
lished, as they were forced to do in the field of agrieulhire, sepa- 
rate institutions to provide professional prep^ation for teaclmg. 
Consequently, the normal school which later became the teachers 
college was Lated, and the schism and isolation of organizaUon 

betwLn liberal arts and pmfessional educaUon enco^assed 

teacher education. Thus the conflict between '‘>>^1 ^ 

lessors and leaders of public education was 

tury to the detriment of both the hberal arts and teacher educa 

tion. 

The liberal Arts-Prefessionol fducation 

The controversy between 

intensified at the begtomg of the twentieth cen^^ 
education were established lines became 

education were added m ““ nrofessional education and tlie 
quicldy drawn over the value P , jjjpuld devote to liberal 
amount of time that j^orfcal courses, and practice 

studies, fields of specializaSon, P® 8 g ^ artificial, arbi- 

teaching. The arguments ";“pTi.gogy; yet in most 
trary alignment of apee that in reality it m 

instances F0P“”®”!J “‘I by rather onf of degree of emphasis 

not a question or eitner , 

on both. , „( professional education maintain 

The more radical opponen are bom, ratlier than 

that teaching ability is umate,* y pedagogy is a 

developed." NaturaUy, ydividual studen^ who Imc 

V. . eagerly qoo'® . .i,.;, uoint. Counter ac- 

educauon ‘o P™« f^l^r^Uon, have held 


criticized courses to ^^“““'’“rofosors of odueaUon, have new 
cusations, usually are ™P'®P‘^®.‘' diffc^- 

that many liberal arts p jnstrucUon to mdind _ ^ ^ 

toow litde obo““«oWp*“P'“ 


“parea ^ 
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tect themselves from ever being required to learn anything about 
teaching. 

Progress toward achieving an acceptable balance between lib- 
eral and professional studies. Despite the conflict, which continues 
with vigor on some college campuses, substantial progress has 
been made toward achieving agreements between professors of 
liberal arts and those in education relative to the balance between 
courses in their respective fields that is desirable and acceptable 
to each group. Such agreements have reduced the over-emphasis 
on pedagogy that prevailed in early normal schools and in teach- 
ers colleges and increased the emphasis on liberal education. 
Similarly, the amount of work required for general education pur- 
poses and in the subject fields of the individual’s specialization 
has been increased in teacher education programs. Many insti- 
tutions have also increased the number of semester hours required 
for graduation from teacher education curriculums. It is apparent 
that the addition of the professional phase of teacher education 
has been added in many instances without reducing materially 
the amount of time devoted to liberal education or specialization 
in subject fields. Only about 15 per cent, in fact, of the work re- 
quired for legal certification for Iflgh school teachers is devoted to 
the study of pedagogy and the practice, under supervision, of 
teaching. The median for stale certification for elementary teach- 
ers is 20 per cent Individual teacher education institutions often 
have requirements that are higher than those set forth in certifica- 
tion regulations. The allocation is reasonably satisfactory to botli 
professors of liberal arts and education, except those who deny 
that the coexistence of these two aspects of the program of teacher 
education should be encouraged at all. 

The fallacy of stereotyping a field of study. Antagonists from 
both liberal arts and professional education have been guilty of 
stereot>*ping each other. The stereotype of education courses is 
that they arc devoid of substance, deal only with superficialities 
and common-sense" principles, and overempliasize untested 
theory and dogma. On lire otlicr hand, liberal arts professors are 
cliaiactcnzed by many educationists as uninformed about and 
disinterested in tlic problems of elementary and secondary schools, 
opposed to any courses lliat prepare for professional practice, and 
unconcerned about tlic quality of tlreir own instruction. Ob- 
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viously, both of these stereotypes are erroneous. This type of gen- 
eralization is a reflection of an emotionalized response instead of 
an objective appraisal of pertinent facts. 

Lack of information has also led to charges and countercharges. 
This condition and its cause have been described succinctly by 


Richey: ^ 

Often the violence of the controversy between the relative im- 
portance of subject matter courses and professional courses is directly 
proportional to the lack of understanding which the disputant has 
of die field which he condemns. Individuals who are well infonned 
in both areas seldom enter into any such controversy. 

Areas of agreement are increasing. A significant “ 

areas of a^eement has occurred in recent years 
are respoLible for the educaUon of 
nros, fa'culty nrembers 

prospective teachers need a broa ^ understanding 

quate knowledge of teaching » , »,».rrV.{ntr All favor, too, 

% the prooesser of edncadon and sM rn ‘-W' 

sufficient electives to enable s statement by a com- 

and interests and to correct de V, y u pf Xeacher Edu- 

nrittee of the National Conned for Uurce 

cation indicates that the highest P “jr 
and time required must go to Uberal edneatron. 

x.e choice of what to 

quires a balancing of values, rh ^ j („ the satisfactory per- 

being a well-educated person ts so^^^^^ ^ ^ „ justify an 

formance of the functions o preservice level, 

emphasis upon liberal educaUon a. Ute p 

Further evidence that of the academic and the 

sional education desire .“”'“,opehers is found in a researg 
pedagogic in tlie preparaUon jotpos. of a sample of 5o 
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riciilum of preservice programs for teachers. The participants 
in the study identified four top elements in a good program of 
teacher education: ® 


1. A sound general education 

2. Knowledge of children and how th^ learn 

3. Ability to relate what goes on in the classroom to the problems 
and needs of the community and of democratic society as a whole 

4. Thorough grounding in the specialized subject matter to be 
taught 


Key groups representing die traditional disciplines have ac- 
knowledged the value of professional education. The National 
Council of Independent Schools is on record as follows: ^ . 

our observation of recent developments in teacher training per- 
suades us that the professional study of education, when such 
study is rigorous and disciplined, can appreciably increase a 
teachers perception and effectiveness." 

The important book entiUed The Case for Basic Education, 
written by 18 scholars from various basic disciplines, representing 
the Council for Basic Education, and edited by James D. Koemer, 
decries the isolation that has prevailed between those in liberal 
arts and professional education. Writing in the Foreword, the 
editor said: * ‘TTie future, however, may be brighter than the past. 
In very recent years, and as yet in a very limited way, scholarly 
studies of the public school curriculum, particularly in science and 
mathematics, have been undertaken once again. This augurs well 
for tile resolution of conflicts that now animate and often embitter 
the relations between scholars and schoolmen." 


The organization that has made the greatest contribution to 
harmonious working relationships between liberal arts professors 
and those in professional education and to a blueprint for a sound 
revision of teacher education curriculums is the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. In 1953, 
under tlie sponsorship of TEPS, tlie Bowling Green Conference 
brought together top-flight people from many disciplines who cx- 

fi4 ^ I.«>k *1 the Teacber Education Curriculum,’* Jovrr^ 

cl Teacher Eduaaion. Vol. 7 (.March. 1057) p. 70. 

®f^^ndepa>dcnl SebooU. PtepataiUm oj Teachers for SeconJ' 

cru Sjiooir ( B«ton: CounctL 1933). p. 17. 

& cS^oJv'loST''* “^* Etiucaslon (Borioa: Uttir. 
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amined teacher education and produced recommendations for 
miproveraent of programs of preparadon for teachere. Tie Con- 
terence was continued in 1959 at Larvrence. Kansas and in I960 
at ian Diego, California. These TEPS conferences, more than any 
other acUvity, have contributed to die enhancement of a sound 
partnership approach to teacher education that involves aU dis- 
aplmes. And leadership for these conferences has come bom those 
IQ the field of professional education. 

While areas of agreement are increasing among facul^ per- 
sonnel who help to prepare teachers, it should not be inferred 
that tlie right ’ and final way to prepare teachers has been found. 
Nor should one assume that complete agreement exists as to the 
refative emphasis to he placed upon the various facets of preserv* 
ice education for teachers. This same statement may well apply 
for years to come. In the meantime, the wise student will m^e 
the most of his opportunities to lean), whether they are under the 
aegis of a liberal arts professor or a professor of education. The 
dichotomy between liberal and professional education, real or 
imagined, is to be decried by all who are sincerely interested in 
helping prospective teachers gain the best possible education. The 
preparation of tomorrow s teachers is loo important an assignment 
to be impeded by internal conflicts beriveen professors; this task 
demands the maximum efforts of all members of faculties in col- 
leges and universities. Prospective teachers have a right to insist 
that both professors of liberal arts and education co-operate to 
provide for them a complete, balanced, and high-quality prepara- 
tion for their profession. 

Desirable allocation of college hours to the trilogy. The typical 
proportionate allocation of the college program to tl)e areas of 
the trilogy is shown in Figure 15. The work in liberal education 
usuaUy is scheduled during the first two years with concentration 
on the teaching fields in die hst rivo. Professional education may 
be distributed throughout the four-year program, tlms paralleling 
both liberal arts and specialization; or it may be concentrated, 
along with tlie students major and minor concentrations, in tiic 
junior and senior years. A few insUtutions place all of the p^ 
Lsional work, and sometimes some of the subject field courses. 

in the fifth year. « u t r jr»:n. 

While distinctiOBS beriveen fields may be necessary for admin 
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istrative purposes, it is well for both students and faculty mem- 
bers to keep in mind that the values of the trilogy of teacher edu- 
cation must be assimilated and synthesized to produce effective 
teachers. Students should seek relationships behveen varioxis sub- 
jects they study with the awareness that ultimately professional 
strength will depend on the quality of their total preparation and 
their ability to harmonize knowledge intended for separate pur- 
poses. 



FIGURE 15. 

PROPORTIOMATE AUOCATiON OF COlUOE PROCRAM TO TRILOGY AREAS 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 

Tlic meaning of liberal, as applied to education, has undergone an 
evolutionary process. In Creek and Roman education, liberal 
studies were tliosc suitable for the aristocrat. Tlic Seven Liberal 
Arts of the Middle Ages were for “gentlemen.” Tliis concept pre- 
>‘ailcd for years because higher education was reserv'cd for tlic 
privileged social classes, tlic elite, until recently. Tlic development 
of modem democracies has been accompanied by a steady cx- 
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pansion of opportunities for all able young people, irrespective of 
class status, to go to coUege. Today, in various countnes and 
particularly in the United States, colleges and graduate schools 
are open to all who can meet scholastic and character reqim - 
ments Thus, "liberal studies.” once reserved for the econom^X 
and socially privileged few. are now available to all quahfed 
citizens. 

What Is the Purpose of libetal education? 

Liberal studies are new ““f 

whole “Education which look to o a 

human being and a citizen. Tn p rp . . ^ jp gtimu* 
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Teachers in the United States are citizens in a free society. They 
are members of a profession devoted to providing a liberal edu- 
cation for all. It follows that all prospective teachers must receive 
a hberal education at least equal in breadth and depth to that 
represented by a B.A. degree from a good college of arts and 
sciences. 

W/iaf Does Liberal Bdueation Include? 

The teachers need for a first-rate liberal education is not depend- 
ent upon grade or age level of pupils or the subject to be taught. 
The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards advocates that every teacher pursue liberal studies, in- 
cluding the following fields: * 

Communicaficn. This area could well include such specifics as 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 

Humanities. This area might include such specifics as literature, 
art, music, philosophy, and foreign language. 

Social Studies. This area might include such specifics as history, 
economics, geography, and government. 

Natural Sciences. This area might include such specifics as (fl) 
biological sciences and physical sciences, and (b) fundamental con- 
cepts of mathematics. 

Health and Personal Development. This area might include such 
specifics as menial and physical health, physical education, and 
home and family living. 

Diligent study in these fields will enable the capable student 
to have a good background of general knowledge. He should be 
aided to understand how his teaching speciality fits into the total 
school program. He should be able to make sound judgments 
regarding his personal and professional life in the light of facts 
about social, economic, religious, scientific, and political factors 
operating in any given situation. In short, liberal studies should 
produce educated teachers. 

Certain aspects of what is generally referred to as professional 
education may ser>'c the purposes of liberal education. Coleman, 
Mctlicny, and Skubic called attention to tliis possibility when 

* oa Tcachw Education and Prof«»ioaaI Staodard*. 

ifUfAfT tU.uci:icn; TAi Decade Ahccd (W&d;iartoa. DC: National Edutaiioo 
.\uociatioo, lQC3),pp. 70-71. 
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they posed the question: * “Within the structure of existing 
teacher-education curricula, what can teacher educatoK do to 
help their students acquire the breadtii of interests, the “bits ol 
thinking, and the enlargement of spirit that characterize the hb- 
erally-educated person?” The authors indicated a vanety of way 
to make “education for professional competence . . . mclude 
many of the Uberalizing elements impUcit m the concept o 
cation for the good life.” 

Education Demands Active Involvement of the 

Student . ^ 

At least three attitudes toward educatioc ^epreva^en ^^^^^.^g 
college students. Some students loo “P“” /,,,thout refer- 
to be accomplished, with a minnnnm of effort 
ence to its value and meaning, *“”P T . . matrimony, or 
the fashion. A meal ticket, ^.’^ieir goal than the 

respectability in a particular social se , . ^ juoh stu- 
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is to remain imeducated. 

Implicit in the foregoing discussion is the truism that a mere 
acquaintance with the liberal studies, in and of itself, will not 
liberate the mind. As Bergen Evans has noted; “A liberal educa- 
tion . . . must be fundamentally self-motivated. ... A liberal 
education can’t be administered- The student must abstract and 
absorb it from everything around him — theaters, magazines, news- 
papers, concerts, museums, television, and conversation.” The 
student must interpret, synthesize, and apply facts and ideas 
gathered. He must be an active and interested participant in the 
learning process. His learning will be enhanced in every course 
he takes, regardless of the instructor’s preparation and ability, be- 
cause he has assumed some responsibility for his own education. 
Such an individual is on the way to becoming an educated person. 

SPECIALIZATION IN TEACHING FIELDS 
The effective teacher must have reserves of knowledge far in 
excess of any demands placed upon him in regular classroom 
teaching. To acquire the necessary breadth and depth of prepara- 
tion in his chosen teaching field, the prospective teacher special- 
izes in one or more subjects. In most colleges and universities, 
this phase of the program is typically described as “majoring or 
minoring” in various subjects. For example, a person may major 
in history and minor in English. In some institutions, however, 
the emphasis may be placed upon the study of a cluster of sub- 
jects related to the organization of elementaiy or secondary school 
courses, for example, the social studies, language arts, mathe- 
matics and physics, or fine arts. The distributive major— that is, 
equal amounts of work in three or four subject fields— is a new 
type of development for the specialization of elementary, and 
some sccondar>', school teachers. 

^Vl^y docs tlic teacher need extended scholarly knowledge of 
tlie subject taught? The reasons are many and varied. Teachers 
must know enough to anal^'zc and evaluate textbooks and other 
instructional materials. In many schools, teachers play an impor- 
tant role in the selection of books and related instructional ma- 
terials. The tcaclicr must have a Uiorough understanding of lih 

“IWrsca Ev*.*u. *UU«1 EUIucatlco Can't Wait for Cenere." Th* 
riJ€rj.T€MkfT. va. S4. So, 7 <Mvch. lOCO}, p. 13, 
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teaching Held if he is to see it in proper relationship to aU areas 
in the curriculum. He should see his field in the perspective fur- 
nished by a comprehensive view of all teaching areas. 

The teacher, if he is to avoid being merely a dealer in informa- 
tion gathered by others, must help press the search for new Imowl- 
edge Successful research demands scholarly knowledge about the 

edge and to select the most important and appropnate content 

%?prot faowledge is necessary if the teacher is to gain and 

maintain the respect of students. fhat is de- 

The teacher needs to experience the 

tion for these two levels of teachmg. 

Subject Matter Specialization hr High School 

subject fields, secondary “ E^onda^ teachers usu^y 

more subject ar"“- ^ 3 j,eed work in one or two fields than 
take a greater amount ot auvan 

do elementary teachers. tire futme 

Before planning a final P R ]] n) to study ceruficauon 
secondary school teacher wordd do weU M , 

requirements in the statistics in various tea^ S 

(2) to examine supply-an requirements m 

folds; and (3) to study ”“1°" „,,sted. Certificafon requne- 

teaching fields ^ ^mte ^ ^S“am 

ments vary from atate to state^ J states to appropnato 

nf certification requirements in statistmsmayOii^ 

publ ications.” Teach M^su^2--:;yXlw3~ojro^^ 
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tained from the National Education Association. It would also 
be a good idea to discuss the employment outlook with the teacher 
placement ofBcer. 

The student is advised to study major and minor requirements 
for the teaching fields in which he is interested because it may be 
possible to have a double major with a small amount of additional 
work. In some states secondary teachers must qualify in two or 
more subject fields because in the small high schools in which 
many obtain their first positions they are required to teach in sev- 
eral fields, as, for example, in English and speech, history and gov- 
ernment, or mathematics and science. 

5uJb/ecf Matter Spec/a/izafjon for £/emenfoiy 

Teachers 

Elementary teachers are responsible for teaching most or, in many 
cases, all basic subject fields. Special teachers are provided in such 
areas as music, art, physical education, foreign language, and 
sometimes science. Even when such help is available, the regular 
classroom teacher works closely with special teachers to help 
with the instruction in such subjects. Clearly, the elementary 
teacher needs a broad background that includes all skill and sub- 
ject fields common to the grade level taught. 

Breadth of background is usually easier for the elementary 
teacher to achieve tlian is depth of understanding of subjects 
taught. The commonplace practice of permitting students to major 
in elementary education frequently results in the prospective 
teachers failing to achieve depth in any subject matter area. In 
fact, in many preservice programs future elementary teachers do 
not pursue course work in any of tlie subject fields beyond tlie 
sophomore level. In such instances the student takes t\vo or tlirec 
courses in each of several fields. 

The elementary teacher needs the broad-field type of speciali- 
zation because of the demands of teaching at this level. In addi- 
tion, tlie confidence and intellectual satisfaction that can be de- 
rived only from the development of scholarly knowledge in an 
academic field is essential to complete professional maturity. An 
understanding of mcUiods of investigation and skills needed for 
rc^arch may be acquired only tJirouglr specialization in subject 
fields. As a practical mailer, if clemcntar)* teachers have achieved 
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depth in a particular field, they can assist each other \vi^ 
ing problems. This kind of co-operation is especially use m e 
newer types of instructional teams that are being use expenmen 
tally in some school systems. The team approach, in fact, forec^ts 
a demand for teachers who are specialists L 

fields as weU as in the basic skills taught in elementary schools. 

STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PRO““ES AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SKILL IN TEACHING 

Assu„.ing that the teacher h- ^ ^ 

quate knowledge of stady^ of educational 

No, he still must teow how ^ teaching are the concern 

processes and the development 
of professional education. 

Who, ,s commonly referred 

Study of “the art and science of 

to today as professional educa . for example, has an 

in meaning. The term y^aHon is that only 

inaccurate connotation. The “”P . liberal arts professors Md 

education prepare the roles as teacher- 

various specialists in f ^ject fiel* ^us chapter con- 

educatorl^, Their work, as J teachers. Fmm them 

tributes to the courses and their preparaUcn 

:: 

e college curricdum tot ^ 
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cians, housewives, and chemists. Likewise, those who are major- 
ing in a given field will differ considerably in occupational aspira- 
tions. English majors, for example, may include those who aspire 
to be college teachers, high school and elementary teachers, novel- 
ists, newspaper reporters, editors, playwrights, housewives, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers. In professional education courses, on the 
other hand, one may expect to find only those who share the oc- 
cupational goal of a career in education. 

Professional education consists of knowledge of education as a 
process, and skill in the art of teaching. Obtaining knowledge of 
education as a process requires study of such areas as history 
of education, philosophy of education, learning, human develop- 
ment, the organization and function of the school system, and the 
roles as well as responsibilities of teachers as members of a pro- 
fession. 

Skill in the art of teaching requires knowledge of the methods 
and materials necessary to teach a given grade level or subject 
as well as ability to instrucL Frequently prospective teachers are 
provided laboratory experiences, prior to student teaching, which 
permit them to observe and an^yze the work of schools and tlie 
learning of boys and girls and perhaps to serve as assistant teach- 
ers. These may be related to, or required in, other education 
courses, or they may be organized separately or required as in- 
dependent participation by students. Student teaching, the formal 
course in which supervised practice is provided, is usually sched- 
uled in the senior year. This latter course is persistently rated by 
experienced teachers as the most valuable preparation for teach- 
ing of all college courses. 

Do Future Teachers Need to Study Pro/essiono/ 
Education? 

Over the years empirical evidence and research findings in the 
field of education have accumulated. Significant research has been 
carried out in such areas as the learning process, individual dif- 
ferences, child development, instruction, audio-visual aids, evalu- 
ation of pupil progress, curriculum, and tlic objectives of various 
school subjects. Consequently, today a substantial body of special- 
ized knowledge, skills, and tccliniqucs is available to reinforce the 
professional strcngllj of tlic teacher. 
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Could not the specialized knowledge and skills needed by the 
teacher be learned best on the job? One might also ask could not 
the specialized knowledge and skill of the physician e eame 
best on the job? The answer to both questions is no obviously. 
Such learning is too expensive and lime-consummg and 
too great a danger to clients. ChUdren suffer at the han* » 
unprepared teacher who is 'learning on the ]0 jUS a p 
would under trial-and-error learning by t e p ysici _ , £ 

the teacher and the physician the slow. “"S/'^ed ac^mdaUon o 
experience on the job is an unreliabk and 

of professional toml^ecialiled formal edu- 

be ac<^uired in a disciplined way S P 

“Nriess an authority 

mathematician who *>"““£ of professional education, 

don. attests to the need for “"f ' ^ reali^E that llie art and 
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that this genius and tWs «ieooe a re *an 

of some branch of .r nrofessional education is es* 

Rigorous and discipUned of liberal education. 
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specialized object matter »d profe.o^^ „f 

dured because it is a soun PF 
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students are expected to do too much independent work. Chances 
are that the courses that draw such criticisms are providing seri- 
ous and able students with outstanding learning experiences. 

Some of the negative criticism of courses in professional edu- 
cation are justified in certain situations. Proliferation of courses is 
a serious problem — in all fields of higher education. Some classes 
are monotonous and u nins piring. Meaningless verbalizations do 
characterize some and are an ever present danger in all courses 
because students have had so little experience with the ideas and 
concepts dealt with in professional education. Students have too 
little opportunity to gain firsdiand professionally-oriented experi- 
ence with children and youth; they therefore have little oppor- 
tunity to test and apply theory in practical situations. 

From the point of view of the conscientious student who does 
not expect to be "spoon-fed,* no course will be a waste of time. 
He will see to it that it isn’t. He will bring a positive attitude to 
class and will recognize that he \vill receive firom any course no 
more than he contributes. Furthermore, the thinking student will 
not stereotype any field. He knows there are good and poor courses, 
good and poor teaching in all fields. The real student takes a re- 
sponsibihty, along with the instructor, for making any course a 
success. 

CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
The various states have established procedures intended to pro- 
vide citizens %vith legal protection from exploitation or malprac- 
tice on the part of members of various occupational groups. These 
procedures are in the form of laws which specify minimum re- 
quirements for the practice of professions. In order to practice, 
teachers, lawj'crs, physicians, pharmacists, and others must hold 
valid certificates or licenses issued by legal bodies. The regulations 
governing types of certificates issued to teachers and the qualifi* 
cations needed for each tj-pc and tlic procedures for renewal or 
revocation of leaching certificates are controlled by statutory law 
or stale educational authority in every state. 

Teacher certification regulations and practices arc important 
for several reasons. Minimum qualifications for teachers pre- 
scribed in certification regubtions, in effect, establish professional 
standards. Renewal provisions can encourage the professional 
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growth and development of teachers in service. Revocation pro 
visions can contribute to the adoption and enforcement o F° 
sional ethics. Qualified teachers are protected to some extent trom 
incompetent, unqualified or unethical would-be teac ers. 

Cer^cation regulations and practices in the various states m- 
dicate the educational goals of each. To some ex en , ^ 

reflect the educational status of a state. For examp e, 
requires a minimum of five years of coUege for a ^ 

Je. it is probable that the people 

on education and are willing to provide .i,™ ^Pi-Hfication re- 

cial support for their sc^ook. to j „pie iu a state 
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to purchase quality educabbn. to of 

thrL years of coUege for eertificaUon “ Lv 

education and the status of teachers ar _ ^ should study the 

of such considerations, the prospec ve 
requirements for certificadon parbciJarly m ^ 

4 may be anticipated. While ^ Uie’^van-ous states, 

descriptions of certification requirements for regu- 

Table 12 contains a summary eertacates. Certifieabon 

lar elementary and secondary teaching by W. Earl 

data are published periodically hlanual on Certi- 

Armstronland T. M "^1 tr In tHe UnUei States 
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TABLE 12 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR LOWEST REGULAR 
TEACHING CERTIFICATES FOR PREPARING 
TEACHERS AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 



Elementary School 1 

1 High School 

State 

Degree 
or Num- 
ber of 
Semester 
Hours 
Required 

Pro- 

fessional 

Education 

Required, 

Semester 

Hours 

(Total) 

Directed 
Teaching 
Required, 
Semester 
Hours 
(Included 
in Col- 
umn 3) 

Degree 
or Num- 
ber of 
College 
Years 
Required 

Pro- 

fessional 

Education 

Required, 

Semester 

Hours 

(Total) 

Directed 
Teaching 
Required, 
Semester 
Hours 
(Included 
in Col- 
umn 6) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Alabama 

B 

30 

3 

B 

24 

3 

Alaska 

90 

10 

4 

B 

16 

4 

Arizona 

B* 

18 

6 

B*,B* 

18 

6 

Arkansas 

B 

12 

3 

B 

12 

3 

California 

B 

24 

8 

B* 

22 

6 

Colorado 

60 

20 

4 

B 

20 

4 

Connecticut 

B 

30 

6 

B 

18 

6 

Delaware 

B 

30 

6 

B 

18 

6 

Florida 

B 

20 

6 

B 

20 

6 

Georgia 

B 

18 

6 

B 

18 

0 

Hawaii 

B 

18 

D 

B 

18 

D 

Idaho 

B 

20 

6 

B 

20 

0 

Illinois 

B 

10 

5 

B 

16 

5 

Indiana 

B 

30 

6 

B 

18 

S 

Iowa 

B 

20 

5 

B 

20 

5 

TTantat 

B 

24 

5 

B 

20 

5 

Kentucky 

B 

24 

8 

B 

17 

8 

Louisiana 

B* 

24 

4 

B* 

18 

4 

Maine 

96 

D 

D 

B 

12 

0 

Mainland 

B 

32 

0 

B 

10 

3 

Massachusetts 

B 

18 

2 

B 

12 

2 

MiclUgan 

D 

20 

5 

B 

20 

5 

Minnesota 

B 

30 

0 

B 

18 

4 

Mississippi 

B 

30 

0 

B 

18 

0 

Missouri 

04 

5 

0 

D 

18 

5 

Montana 

04 

D 

D 

B 

D 

D 

Nebraska 

40 

8 

3 

B 

18 

3 

Nevada 

D* 

30 

4 

D* 

18 

4 

New Hampshire 

B 

D 

0 

B 

21 

0 

New Jersey 

B 

30 

0 

D 

18 

6 

New Mexico 

B 

24 

0 

D 

13 

6 

New York 

D 

30 

12 

D* 

IS 

0 
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1 Flementarv Stiool 


High School 

State 

Degree 
or Num- 
ber of 
Semester 
Hours 
Required 

Pro- 

fessional 

Education 

Required. 

Semester 

Hours 

(Total) 

Directed 

Teaching 

Required, 

Semester 

Hours 

(Included 

in Col- 
umn 3) 

Degree 
or Num- 
ber of 
College 
Years 
Required 

5 

Pro- 

fessional 

Education 

Required, 

Semester 

Hours 

(Total) 

6 

Teaching 
Required, 
Semester 
Hours 
( Included 
in Col- 
umn 6) 

7 



— - — 

-i 

B 

IS 

3 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Fezuuylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 



Ul year. ui-v - - 

B» means a 

approved cumculoa. _,.,„ce For eiample, per- 

5 improvement. 
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served for those who demonstrated unusual creativity and com- 
petence as a professional person. 

A central purpose of certification is to improve the practitioners 
of a profession. To achieve this purpose in the field of education, 
certification regulations must contain qualitative controls and dif- 
ferentiate between teachers on the basis of experience, training, 
and competence. 

SUMMARY 

Preparation for teaching is actually begun when a person decides 
to be a teacher. From the time such a decision is reached, a person 
relates courses and educational experiences to his occupational 
aspirations. 

The preservice preparation of teachers rests upon the trilogy 
of liberal education, specialized subject matter, and professional 
education. These areas are interdependent. Each is necessary for 
proper education of the teacher. 

Faculty members from the three areas of the trilogy do not 
always agree upon the amount of time to be devoted by prospec- 
tive teachers to each area. As a consequence, what is often referred 
to as the liberal arts-education controversy, has developed. The 
schism, real or imagined, between faculties of liberal arts and pro- 
fessional education, with its genesis in the general rejection of all 
professional work by liberal arts colleges, developed many years 
ago. In recent years, however, progress had been made toward 
the development of co-operative working relationships bet%vccn 
all who are responsible for the education of teachers. 

Tile differentiation of teacher education into tlie trilogy of hh" 
oral arts, subject matter specialization, and professional education 
is artificial and fraught with some imdesirablc consequences. Lib- 
eral studies, tile central core of the program, are what is normally 
tliought of as offerings of the college of arts and sciences. The aim 
of liberal education is to produce men and women of integrity 
with disciplined intelligence and who possess knowledge of self 
and culture and liavc a system of values worthy of citizens in a 
free society. 

Tlie successful teacher must have reserves of learning far in ex- 
cess of any demands placed upon him in regular classroom teach- 
ing. Such reserves of Icaming arc built up by specializing in tlio 
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served for those who demonstrated unusual creativity and com- 
petence as a professional person. 

A central purpose of certification is to improve the practitioners 
of a profession. To achieve this purpose in the field of education, 
certification regulations must contain qualitative controls and dif- 
ferentiate between teachers on the basis of experience, training, 
and competence. 

SUMMARY 

Preparation for teaching is actually begun when a person decides 
to be a teacher. From the time such a decision is reached, a person 
relates courses and educational experiences to his occupational 
aspirations. 

The preservice preparation of teachers rests upon the trilogy 
of liberal education, specialized subject matter, and professional 
education. These areas are interdependent. Each is necessary for 
proper education of the teacher. 

Faculty members from the three areas of the trilogy do not 
always agree upon the amount of time to be devoted by prospe<> 
tive teachers to each area. As a consequence, what is often referred 
to as the liberal arts-education controversy, has developed. The 
schism, real or imagined, between faculties of liberal arts and pro- 
fessional education, with its genesis in the general rejection of all 
professional work by liberal arts colleges, developed many years 
ago. In recent years, however, progress had been made toward 
the development of co-operative working relationsliips between 
all who are responsible for the education of teachers. 

The differentiation of teacher education into tlic trilogy of lib- 
eral arts, subject matter specialization, and professional education 
is artificial and fraught with some imdesirable consequences. Lib- 
eral studies, tlic central core of the program, are what is normally 
tliought of as offerings of Uie college of arts and sciences. Tlic aim 
of liberal education is to produce men and women of intcgniy 
with disciplined intelligence and who possess knowledge of scl 
and culture and have a system of values wortliy of citizens in a 
free society. 

Tlic successful teacher must have reserves of learning far in *^- 
ccss of any demands placed upon him in regular classroom teach- 
ing. Sucl) reserves of learning arc built up by specializing in dm 
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subject to be taught. The need for specialization in subject mat- 
ter applies to botli high school and elementary school teachers. 
The real objective of specializaUon is depth of understanding and 
insight in the subjects taught to complement and supplement the 
broad liberal education of the teacher. 

Professional education or “the art and science o teac 8 
pletes the trilogy in teacher education. Profession ® . 

means the part of the curriculum which is so specia e ^ 
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served for those who demonstrated imusual creativity and com- 
petence as a professional person. 

A central purpose of certification is to improve the practitioners 
of a profession. To achieve this purpose in the field of education, 
certification regulations must contain qualitative controls and dif- 
ferentiate between teachers on the basis of experience, training, 
and competence. 

SUMMARY 

Preparation for teaching is actually begun when a person decides 
to be a teacher. From the time such a decision is reached, a person 
relates courses and educational experiences to his occupational 
aspirations. 

The preservice preparation of teachers rests upon the trilogy 
of hbei^ education, specialized subject matter, and professional 
education. These areas are interdependent Each is necessary for 
proper education of the teacher. 

Faculty members from the three areas of the trilogy do not 
always agree upon the amount of time to be devoted by prospec- 
tive teachers to each area. As a consequence, what is often referred 
to as the liberal arts-education controversy, has developed. The 
schism, real or imagined, between faculties of hberal arts and pro- 
fessional education, with its genesis in the general rejection of all 
professional work by liberal arts coUeges, developed many years 
ago. In recent years, however, progress had been made toward 
the development of co-operative working relationships between 
all who are responsible for the education of teachers. 

The difierentiation of teacher education into the trilogy of lib- 
eral arts, subject matter specialization, and professional education 
is artificial and fraught wth some imdesirable consequences. Lib- 
eral studies, the central core of the program, are what is normally 
thought of as offerings of the college of arts and sciences. The aim 
of liberal education is to produce men and women of integrity 
wth disciplined intelligence and who possess knowledge of self 
and culture and have a system of values worthy of citizens in a 
free society. 

The successful teacher must have reserves of learning far in ex- 
cess of any demands placed upon him in regular classroom teach- 
ing. Such reserves of learning arc built up by specializing in the 
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subject to be taught. The need for specialization in subject mat- 
ter applies to boUi Iiigh scliool and elementary school teachers. 
The real objective of specialization is depth of understanding and 
insight in tlie subjects taught to complement and supplement the 
broad liberal education of the teacher. 

Professional education or “tlie art and science of teaching com- 
pletes the trilogy in teacher education. Professional education 
means tire part of tlie curriculum which is so specialized that only 
those who are preparing for a career in education will ordinarily 
be enrolled. 

Certification regulations, based upon preservice programs for 
teachers, specify minim um requirements for entry into the pm- 
fession. Requirements for teacliing certificates are determined by 
each state legislature. Consequently, requirements v^ consider- 
ably from state to state. Prospective teachers should study the 
certification requirements in the various states to get some in ca 
tion of the educational goals and the quality of education m each 

** Teacher certifleation needs to be improved by including quaU- 
taUve controls in requirements. Certificates are issued now on tlie 
basis of semester hours of credit in specific, discrete comses. 
Those responsible for the education of teachers should work to- 
gather to devise more adequate certification regu ations. 
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served for those who demonstrated unusual creativity and com- 
petence as a professional person. 

A central purpose of certification is to improve the practitioners 
of a profession. To achieve this purpose in the field of education, 
certification regulations must contain qualitative controls and dif- 
ferentiate between teachers on the basis of experience, tr ain ing, 
and competence. 

SUMMARY 

Preparation for teaching is actually begun when a person decides 
to be a teacher. From the time such a decision is reached, a person 
relates courses and educational experiences to his occupational 
aspirations. 

The preservice preparation of teachers rests upon the trilogy 
of liberal education, specialized subject matter, and professional 
education. These areas are interdependent. Each is necessary for 
proper education of the teacher. 

Faculty members from the three areas of the trilogy do not 
always agree upon the amount of time to be devoted by prospec- 
tive teachers to each area. As a consequence, what is often referred 
to as the liberal arts-education controversy, has developed. The 
schism, real or imagined, between faculties of liberal arts and pro- 
fessional education, with its genesis in the general rejection of all 
professional work by Uberal arts colleges, developed many years 
ago. In recent years, however, progress had been made toward 
the development of co-operative working relationships between 
all who are responsible for the education of teachers. 

The differentiation of teacher education into the trilogy of lib- 
eral arts, subject matter specialization, and professional education 
is artificial and fraught with some undesirable consequences. Lib- 
eral studies, the central core of the program, are what is normally 
thought of as offerings of the college of arts and sciences. The aim 
of liberal education is to produce men and women of integrity 
with disciplined intelligence and who possess knowledge of self 
and culture and have a system of values worthy of citizens in a 
free society. 

The successful teacher must have reserves of learning far in ex- 
cess of any demands placed upon him in regular classroom teach- 
ing. Such reserves of learning are built up by specializing in tlie 
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subject to be taught. The need for specialization in subject mat- 
ter applies to botli liigh school and elementary school teachers. 
The real objective of specialization is deptli of understanding and 
insight in the subjects taught to complement and supplement the 
broad liberal education of tlie teacher. ^ » 

Professional education or “tlie art and science of teaching com 
pletes the trilogy in teacher education. Professional education 
means tlie part of tlie curriculum which is so specialized at o y 
those who are preparing for a career in education will ordin y 

be enrolled. r 

CertificaUon regulations, based upon preservice programs tor 
teachers, specify minimum requirements for entry into ® 
fession. Requirements for teacliing certificates are deterinmed by 
each state legislature. Consequently, requirement v^ 
ably from state to state. Prospective teachers should study 
certification requirements in the various states to get some m 
tion of the eduwtional goals and the quality of educaUon m each 

'^Teacher certification needs to be improved by ' 5 “^; 

tative controls in requirements. Certificates ^e issued now “ *0 
basis of semester hours of credit in specific, *^7'" 

Those responsible for the educaUon of teachers should work 
gether to devise more adequate certificaUon regulaUons. 
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T]ie well-known expression "a school is as good as its teachers” in 
no way exaggerates the importance of the work of those who 
teach. Central to tlie work of the teacher is the promotion of learn- 
ing. To accomplish tliis objective, much must be kno^vn about 
pupils, their learning characteristics, differences, needs, and val- 
ues. 

The prospective teacher should also be familiar with the nature 
of the process of mstnicb'on and the types of related assignments 
tliat characteristically are expected of members of tlie profession. 
It is helpful, in addition, to visualize the different roles that com- 
munities assign to teachers. 

learners and learning 

The focus of the schools is on the learner as well as on tlie organi- 
zation of knowledge and the processes by wluoh learning is facih’- 
tated. Teachers must be thorougWy fainih'ar with these three 
components of education — learners, curriculum, and instruction. 
Understanding learners — and liow they respond as individuals 
and in groups — and insight into how learning takes place are para- 
mount to successful teacliing. 

Charaetenstlcs of Learners; Essentia/ Professional 

Knowledge of Teachers 

Without knowledge of learners, their differences, similarities, 
stages of growth, needs, interests, and values, teaching is sub- 
stantially a trial-and-error process. For this reason, the professional 
preparation for teaching emphasizes the study of human develop- 
ment and the techniques by which teachers may observe, meas- 
ure, analyze and appraise die characteristics of both individual 
children and groups. 


• ail • 
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Study of individual pupils. Throughout the program of pro- 
fessional preparation, the teachers study of individual, pupils 
centers, first, upon general features of development that char- 
acterize the various growth stages through which children pass, 
and, second, on the individual deviations or differences that are 
found to exist. Because of the complexity of individuality and the 
uniqueness of human personality, the impossibility of providing 
absolute guides and descriptions that may be applied to all boys 
and girls can readily be imderstood. This condition, however, is 
often frustrating to the beginner who, quite understandably, is 
eager to discover definite, dependable jmowledge that will be 
certain to fit the children he expects to teach. It is a fundamental 
task of the professional education of the teacher to help him to 
realize that each pupil, although like his classmates in many re- 
spects, actually is unique and requires individual study, diag- 
nosis, and treatment. 

Those who seek definitive answers to questions about human 
growth and development should reflect upon the writings of such 
authorities as Stanley M. Gam. In a discussion of efforts of scholars 
to leam more about physical growth, Gam said: "Quite often a 
major aim of growth research is to provide norms, standards, 
charts, and techniques for appraising Ae adequacy of growth. 
One difficulty with such mechanical charts and norms is that 
they soon become obsolete. The Bowditch and the Baldwin-Wood 
tables are good examples. As Gam noted: "Since todays norms 
will be obsolete a decade hence, since they will be uniformly too 
small like last-year’s jeans, is average size-for-age really an indi- 
cation of the adequacy of growth of a particular child?" 

Teachers who are aware of the limitations of norms and stand- 
ards, and who make judicious use of them find them to be of 
value. Research on the development of children and adolescent 
youth is producing fairly reliable information concerning patterns 
through which maturation is achieved.* It is possible to describe 

* Stanley M. Gam, "Growth and Devclopmcnl,” in EU Ginzberg, ed., Ths Na- 
tion i Children, Vol, 2, Development and Education, ^Vh^te House Conference on 
Children and Youth (New York; Columbia University Press, 1960), p. 29. 

* A. CcscU and Catherine S. Armatrude, Developmental Diagrwsit: Nonxwf ond 
Abnormal Child Development, 2nd cd. (New York; Hoeber, 1947); Arnold 
Ccsell and others. Youth; The Yean from Ten to Sixteen (New York; Harper A 
Brothers), 1956; James V. Ned, M.D., “The Genetic Potential.’' in Ginzberg, ed-, 
op. cU., pp. 1-^. 




The teacher among adults, top: A teachers’ discussion group at North Haven High 
School, Connecticut. Good teachers continually pool their experiences and knowl- 
edge in an effort to help each other (see page 289). (Photo, the Ford Foundation, 
by William R. Simmons.) above: Community resources can be used to enrich and 
improve the educational program of a school (see page 274). In this picture a 
mother who has lived in Norway and Sweden is descnbing those countries to a 
group of sixth graders. This was part of an “International Festival” at the Salem 
Sc’noo^, YortWaAiing;ton,N.*f., in v/iikii regcJstt (wfiKvt, 

art, recreation), parents, and students participated. 


Modern education demands 
close co-operation between 
home and school (see page 
294). Here parents are dis- 
cussing their child’s progress 
with the teacher. (Photo, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana.) 
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relative height and weight for different ages. To this early effort 
to identify physical growth relationships has been added the con- 
cept of deviation from the norm which permits predictions gov- 
erned by above- or below-average patterns of individual char- 
acteristics, each normal for particular individuals.® Physical 
growth characteristics include, in addition to height and weight, 
such traits as bone structure, muscle development, function of 
vital organs of the body, strength, endurance, agihty, and energy. 
Other types of personal factors which are being studied and 
plotted include intellectual capacities, emotional development; 
interest patterns, social adjustment, and behavioral responses. 

Individuals differ in size, temperament, mental age, achieve- 
ment, social adjustment, emotional responses, intellectual capac- 
ities, and interests. In fact, they deviate from the norm itself, 
and from the range or expected pattern, in so many respects that 
it is imperative for teachers to know bo^ ranges and peculiarities 
of traits that have been found in individuals and groups. 

Although the existence of individual differences has long been 
known, only in recent years have they been recognized as vital 
factors in Ae process of education. Formerly, schools were or- 
ganized, and instruction was provided, as though all students of 
a given age were more-or-Iess identical in maturity, ability, inter- 
ests, responsiveness, and motivation. Every prospective teacher 
%vill no doubt have had some acquaintance with instruction of this 
type. 


Fuzzy t h i nki ng has led some teachers to contend that equality 
of opportunity and individual differences make competing and 
mutually exclusive demands upon the schools. Such a claim is 
indefensible because both require of each individual his best. This 
point was made in a lucid fashion by John W. Gardner; * 


In education, for example, if we ignore individual difFerences we end 
up treating eveiyoce alike— -and one result is that we do not demand 
enough of our ablest youngsters. That is precisely the error we have 
made in recent decades. But if we toughen up the program and still 
ignore individual differences we only do an injustice to the average 


^cb promective teacher should re\iew Dr. Konnan C. Wetzel’s Grid for 
EcaitMing PhyticalFitneu in Terms of Phuiique, Decelopmental Leccl and 
(aeveland, Ohio: NEA Services, Inc.) See latest cdjlion. 

Joon W. Gardner, Excellence and Equality,” in Cinzber^ cd., op- ctt., p. 220- 
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youngster who will have to drop by the wayside. The only solution is to 
admit that individuals differ and provide different treatment for 
different levels of ability. And never forget tliat we must do a good job 
at every level of ability. Our land of society calls for the maximum de- 
velopment of individual potentialities at all levels. 

The 5ensjtive and professionally prepared teacher will be able 
to identify differences in pupils by observation and the use of a 
variety of measuring devices, the administration and interpreta- 
tion of which may require the assistance of medical and educa- 
tional experts^ Differences that are apparent include such traits 
as physical size, sex, color, general vitality, emotional tone, and 
social poise. Examples of those which require the use of measur- 
ing instruments are: health characteristics, intellectual aptitude, 
educational achievement, and mental adjustment. Knowledge 
about pupil attitudes and interests is often extended by the use 
of specially designed inventories. 

To illustrate the extent to which pupils differ in one respect that 
is basic to (he work of the teacher, the range of intelh’gence quo- 
tients, IQ’s, found by Terman and Merrill for a representative 
group of children is presented in Table 13. Some authorities say 
the IQ represents a measure of capacity to learn.® Theoretically, 


TABLE 13 


IQ'S AND accompanying PERCENTAGES IN A 
GOOD SAMPLE OF PEOPLE AGES 2 THROUGH 18 


Per Cent of Children 
IQ in Sample 


140-169 

1.33 

lZO-139 

11.30 

110-119 

18.10 

90-109 

46.50 

80-89 

14.50 

70-79 

5.60 

30-69 

2.63 

Source: L. M. Terman and ^^aude A. Memll, Measuring Intelligence (Boston: 
Houahton Mifflin Company, 1937). 


‘According to A. Montague. Statement on HocC, UNESCO (Schuman 
"IQ tests” do not differentiate betweoi umate capaaty and envuonment, training, 


and education. 
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an individual’s IQ does not change throughout life, except as modi- 
fications occur as a result of deficiencies in measuring devices or 
when such factors as health or environment modify an individual 
response. The average intelligence quotient, as will be noted from 
the distribution in Table 13, is supposed to be 100. The range 
shown in this sample is fairly typical, although Terman reported 
scores of gifted students he stuped as high as 185. Despite the 
fact that these scores are for children of various ages, a similar 
pattern would prevail for pupils of a given grade in school, of the 
same chronological age, provided that the number was suflBciently 
great, and except for the fact that some of those in the lowest 
category, 30-69, would be institutionalized and never reach first 
grade. 

Similar information on differences in abilities, capacities, and 
other traits will form an important part of the content of the pro- 
fessional courses in human development and psychology of learn- 
ing that the prospective teacher study. Courses in die organi- 
zation of the school system as well as those dealing with methods 
and materials of instruction and student teaching will be con- 
cerned with adapting the program of the school to differences that 
prevail. 

Needs and interests of children and youth. While young people 
differ with respect to various traits, patterns of development, and 
capacities, they possess many cx)mmon characteristics. Were it 
not for this fact, group instruction in school would be difficult if 
not impossible. 

Children and youth have common requirements, which sociolo- 
gists and educators call "needs,'’ and similar interests that are 
dictated both by their environment and their natural inclinations. 
Needs have been classified as physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional. All pupils, for example, have the physical need for food, 
clothing, shelter, and good health; intellectually, they must learn 
to use a language, read and write, gather and interpret informa- 
tion, solve problems, and use the accumulated wisdom of their 
culture. Social requirements of pupils include the necessity of 
living in a society, self-discipline, and co-operation. Common emo- 
tional needs are thought to be affection, recognition, a sense of 
security, and reasonable self-assurance. 
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Values of pupils. Each learner has a system of values. He first 
enters school with the value patterns that have been taught him 
by his parents, church, and neighborhood. In school, the values 
and cultural standards of fellow students, and of the teacher, be- 
come important. Conflicts sometimes prevail between the two in- 
fluences on pupils, those in and out of school. Also, as a child 
matures, he may find his natural desire to develop his own value 
system thwarted by parental or other adult reluctance for their 
imposed standards to be modified. 

The teacher has an opportunity to help children and young 
people to clarify their values and to resolve conflicts they experi- 
ence. Such a responsibility requires a thorough understanding of 
the nature of values, their characteristics at various levels of 
pupil maturity, and their impact on learning. 

Croup factors. Not only must the teacher know the general 
characteristics of maturity levels, longitudinal patterns of develop- 
ment, and individual differences; he must also recognize and un- 
derstand the impact of the group in which learning takes place. 
Pupils in school are influenced by such group factors as the morale 
that prevails, the goals endorsed, and the behavior applauded as 
well as by the crosscurrents of acceptance and rejection by and 
of individual members. To attempt to understand a child without 
insights into the group forces tliat impinge upon his adjustment 
and behavior, as well as his learning, is an invitation to error. In 
school, as out, the individual maintains relationships to his peers 
that must be taken into account when learning is under way. 

Recent developments in the pedagogical phase of teacher edu- 
cation have emphasized the role of the group in shaping char- 
acteristics of individual learners. Techniques for studying group 
composition, internal patterns of association, and leadership are 
being refined. The field of sociology has contributed various socio- 
metric devices that are useful in discovering the composite per- 
sonality of given groups. By use of tlie sociogram, for instance, 
a teacher may discover how a pupil feels toward his associates and 
their attitudes toward him. Leaders, recognized by students, can 
be identified. Pressures may be tmcovered. Such information is 
invaluable as an aid botli to helping individuals and planning 
suitable learning experiences for the total class. 
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The 5tuc// of Learners 

Professional competence in identifying individual differences re- 
quires expertness by teachers in such procedures as observation 
of pupil behavior, measurement of traits, and analysis of informa- 
tion pertinent to stages of growth and individual adjustment Such 
skills cannot be learned entirely from books; they require labora- 
tory practice under expert supervision. For this reason, the prepa- 
ration of teachers typically includes opportunities for the study of 
children and youth in bo^ school and community situations. The 
object is to furnish firsthand examples for observation which illus- 
trate the facts and principles to be learned. The trend in programs 
of teacher education is to increase the amount of laboratory work 
so that theory and results from research may be tested or ob- 
served in operation at each stage of the prospective teachers 
professional orientation. Such study of learners is usually organ- 
ized as a part of the requirements of education courses which the 
student takes prior to student teaching. Some institutions now 
arrange for class situations or observations of individual pupils to 
be televised via closed circuit to large groups of prospective teach- 
ers, thus providing identical laboratory situations for exercises in 
analysis. 

Like the study of medicine, preparation for teaching will pro- 
vide few ironclad formulas for diagnosis and treatment of par- 
ticular clients. Even when fairly specific knowledge of cause and 
effect is available, individuals differ so greatly that the practitioner 
must expertly ascertain the pertinent characteristics for a particu- 
lar case. Only then will he be able to apply his total professional 
knowledge so as to insure accurate diagnosis from which treat- 
ment may be prescribed or administered. Such professional dis- 
cipline requires sustained, objective study, and practice. Essen- 
tially, it is the mark of the professional teacher. 

The Learning Process 

Basic to effective teaching is the application of sound principled 
of learning. With this premise, everyone agrees; but as yet tlicre 
Im been no general acceptance of a complete theory of learning* 
Nor do scholars concur on the relationship that should prevail 
between learning and teaching. It was George Bernard Shaw who 
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observed: "If you teach a man anything, he will never learn.” 
Implied is the basic premise tliat learning is something a person 
does for liimself; it is not done for him. Yet the schools exist be- 
cause of tile belief that teachers promote learning by teaching. 

Research on learning has been concerned with such problems 
as what learning is, what happens when learning takes place, 
what conditions motivate or inhibit learning, the nature of transfer, 
values, and tlie retention and differences in types of learning. 

Definitions of learning range from the philosophical character- 
ization by John Dewey, that learning is the reconstruction of ex- 
perience, to the belief tliat learning is a more prosaic act of ac- 
quiring habits and knowledge. In various ways learning has been 
conceived as both a process and an outcome, as growth itself, or 
as adjustment to environmental forces. Some simply say that learn- 
ing is a change in behavior. Regardless of the definition favored, 
most authorities recognize that experience and behavior are in- 
volved and that learning itself is Idghly personalized. 

Most scholars of human learning, in the absence of verified 
theory, take an eclectic position regarding process and aspects 
of learning. Perhaps failure to devise a universal theory of learn- 
ing is due to the dearth of research in the field of human learning. 
Most of the experiments have been concerned with the learning 
of lower animals, of rats and apes, for example. It is attributable, 
also, to the fact that research in this field has been relatively 
limited as compared to some of the areas of medical science, for 
example. 

Yet, despite lack of complete agreement about what learning 
is and how it takes place, the prospective teacher will be intro- 
duced to exciting and highly useful hypotheses which offer oper- 
ating principles with which the practice of teaching can go 
forward. He will find also a challenge to join the search for truth 
about learning and its relationship to the process of teaching. For 
the college student who is looking for absolutes, of course, the 
study of human learning will prove frustrating and theoretical. 
But here again, the function of professional education must be to 
inspire the prospective teacher to shun the ranks of the cynical 
critics who respect only established fields and to join the highly 
stimulating intellectual venture of helping to test theory by sys- 
tematic practice. A person so positively motivated will find en- 
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Joyment, satisfaction, and worthwhile knowledge essential to his 
profession in the study of what is known and what is yet to be dis- 
covered about the mysteries of the human mind and how it works. 

TEACHING AND RELATED RESPONSIBILITIES 

What do teachers actually do? If one chooses to teach, how varied 
and interesting will his professional responsibilities be? Why is 
it claimed that the work of the teacher is becoming increasingly 
complex? These and other questions deserve honest answers if 
one*s commitment to preparation for teaching is to be sincere and 
dependable. 

Essentially, the work of the teacher is of three types: (1) teach- 
ing* (2) performing tasks related to instruction as well as the 
general work of the school, and (3) carrying out professional 
activities. The emphasis given to each depends upon ^e interests 
and qualifications of the individual as weU as on the requirements 
prevailing in a given subject field or school. 

Teaching 

To the uninitiated, teaching may seem to be only presiding over 
the work of pupils while they are in class; actually, much behind- 
the-scenes effort is required for each class period taught. The 
teaching aspect of what goes on in a classroom is comparable to 
what happens on the stage of a theatrical production. What the 
pupils experience is the culmination of hours of intensive study, 
planning, organizing of materiab, selection of particular proce- 
dures, and charting the direction and pace of the class learning 
activities.® Specific aspects of the total process of teaching include 
selection and development of instructional units, planning indi- 
vidual lessons, organizing materials for instruction, designing the 
method to be used, classroom management, the evaluation of 
pupil achievement, and the reporting of progress. 

Selection and development of instructional units. Even though 
the curriculum of the school is firmly established, as it usually is 
for all first-year teachers, numerous decisions have to be made 
relative to the particular units to be taught and their order and 
organization. In tlie past 20 years the unit a pproach to teaching 

For a good discussioa of teaching methods see George A. Beauchamp, Batic 
Dimcntiom of Elcmcntaiy Kethod {Bostoo: Allj-n & Bacoa, Inc., 1959). 
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has become widespread in both elementary and secondary divi- 
sions. Thus, in spite of the fact that textbooks may already have 
been chosen, the teacher has the responsibility of designing from 
the text, resource books, and other materials tlie manner in which 
the unit will be presented. In some situations, provisions for op- 
tional units necessitate choices by teachers wliich often are in- 
fluenced by the characteristics of particular groups of children to 
be taught. 

The development of an instructional unit requires such steps 
as: definition of objectives, outlining of topics, choice of materials; 
ordering of supplies; identification of resources, human and ma- 
terial, verbal and pictorial, in school and out, that may be useful; 
visualizing possible learning activities; selection and development 
of evaluation procedures and instruments; and the assembling of 
plans into a syllabus which in pedagogical terms is called a 're- 
source unit,” All this work must lake place prior to classroom 
teaching. The burden on the first-year teacher is obvious since he 
will have no carry-over units for use. The experienced teacher will 
typically reorganize units each year or develop new ones to take 
die place of those that do not fit a new class group. 

Planning individual lessons. From the resource unit, individual 
lessons must be planned. Usually these may cover one or more 
days of class work. This phase of teaching requires close attention 
to the characteristics of individual pupils as well as to the back- 
ground of the entire class. It must be designed to capture and hold 
attention and to help each child make maximum use of class and 
study time. 

A common pattern for lesson plans provides for a formal pres- 
entstion hy the teacher to introduce the mateTis] or Jcajning 
activity followed by a period of pupil study. The third stage in- 
volves some form of group treatment of the subject matter by 
pupils and the teacher, such as recitation, group discussion, black- 
board work, reports by members of the class, or interviews with 
committees or resource persons. The final aspects of the lesson 
involves the appraisal of progress or achievement and remedial 
work to eliminate learning inadequacies. 

Organizing material for instruction. In good schools, the class- 
room has been converted into a learning laboratoiy with an 
abundance of visual, auditory, and electronic resources as well 
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as various types of printed material to facilitate study and teach- 
ing. Pictures, maps, charts, graphs, films, mock-ups, records, tape 
recording equipment teaching machines, laboratory materials, 
newspaper and magazine stories, references — all must be assem- 
bled to make possible ma.ximum learning. 

Teachers’ summer months often are devoted to finding and 
organizing materials needed for teaching. During the school year, 
the provision of particular resources for given phases of instruc- 
tion is a continuing task. With the increase in audio-visual mate- 
rials being made available to teachers, including radio and tele- 
vision presentations to supplement the classroom work and teach- 
ing machines which permit individual self-instruction,^ teachers 
wfil expect to devote even greater attention to this aspect of their 
professional assignments. 

Designing methods. A book by V. T. Thayer entitled. The Pass- 
ing of the Recitation, ^vritten in 1929, forecast the end of cen- 
turies of complete dependence on teacher-directed recitations as 
the single or major method of instruction in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. For the process of instruction itself, the well- 
prepared teacher today can select from a variety of methods in- 
cluding laboratory procedures, group discussion, dramatizations, 
independent and team study, teacher-student planning, film pres- 
entations, student presentation of results of independent re- 
search, and teacher story telling, explanation, demonstration, so- 
cratic questioning, interviews of resource persons, lectures, and 
other types of activities. Less emphasis is placed in democratic 
schools on methods of teaching that place the teacher in the cen- 
ter of the stage; instead, pupil-centered or co-operative group pro- 
cedures are used to involve students more in their own learning 
and encourage initiative, self-direction, and teamwork as well as 
self -evaluation . 

Yet, with all the variety of instructional procedures that have 
been tested and made available, the good teacher rarely depends 
exclusively upon any one of them. Quality instruction requires 
the selection and adaptation of methods to fit particular goals in 

’“Tutor, the first teaching machine to become commercialiy available, wa* to* 
senled by psjciwlogist Norman A. Crosvdcf and placed on the market in 
For M interesting discussion of new media see Qiester D, Babcock, 
T e acher. TV, and Teaching Machines,” SEA Journal, VoL 49, No. 5 (.May, 1060), 
pp, 30-0L 
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teaching and the uniqueness of given groups of pupils. More often 
than not. tlie teacher designs his own method, for teaching is an 
art, as well as a science, that calls for maximum use of imagina- 
tion, creativity and professional skill. For this reason, the teacher 
is ever involved in developing methods to fit his instructional plans 
and appraising the effectiveness of liis creations. To aid in this en- 
deavor, he will, of course, attempt to keep well informed about 
progress and research in the field of methods. 

Classroom management. This is the phase of teaching the col- 
lege student \vill most likely visualize when he thinks of becom- 
ing a teacher. It is tlie stage presentation of tlie entire instructional 
process. In it tlie teacher plays a leading role and manages the 
production at the same time. Action, drama, intellectual stimula- 
tion, tensions, and emotional responses may characterize its daily 
enactment. It is in this aspect of teaching that the profession^ 
person may achieve the heights of excitement and satisfaction as 
he experiences the unmatched thrill of communicating a complex 
idea to an eager mind or of observing a child win a battle with 
his emotions or conquer a deficiency in skill or knowledge. On the 
other hand, discouragement and disappointment may be daily 
companions as the teacher engages in classroom management 

The untrained observer will miss many of the supporting roles 
and less obvious processes that take place while a good teacher 
is in charge of the class. Discipline, for example, the Achilles heel 
of many beginning teachers, may be handled so subtly by an ex- 
perienced teacher that no apparent problems ever develop. In 
truth, such a teacher has learned to create a climate of interest and 
activity that deters pupil maladjustment; he also has become an 
expert at sensing a trend in pupil response before it happens so 
that positive coimteractive steps can be taken before negative, 
punitive action is necessary. Classroom routines such as checking 
attendance, making assignments, passing out materials, collecting 
papers, and arranging for group work are all easily recognized. 
Less obvious, however, will be steps taken by the teacher to de- 
velop and maintain high-quality group rapport, to help individual 
pupils find release from tensions that inliibit learning, and to 
guide the intellectual applications of boys and girls to bench 
marks never before attained. 

The prospective teacher who catclies the spirit of excitement 
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that is involved in classroom management will look to opportuni- 
ties to observe teaching in schools with eager anticipation. He will 
sense that systematic study of teachers, with expert guidance, is 
the major avenue to understanding the full ramifications and com- 
plexities of classroom management. 

Evaluation of pupil achievement and reporting pupil progress. 
The dual goals of evaluation include the ascertaining of the de- 
gree to which over-all educational objectives are achieved and the 
analysis of strengths and weaknesses for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing achievement by each student. The former goal is a teacher 
pmpose while the latter is a learning experience for the student. 
It follows that in most instances effective evaluation procedures 
involve both the teacher and pupil. 

Reporting of progress may be an administrative device to re- 
cord and communicate pupil attainment. Essentially, the quality 
of reporting depends upon the professional competence of the 
teacher to measure accurately as well as to appraise precisely and 
objectively the growth in skills, knowledges, imderstandings, at- 
titudes, and belmvior of individual pupils. Evaluation and report- 
ing of pupil progress makes rigorous demands upon the teacher 
for professional knowledge of measurement theory and practice, 
understanding of individual pupils, insight into the goals of edu- 
cation, and the objectives of the work taught 

Refaied Responsibif/fies 

The major responsibilities teachers assume apart from the process 
of classroom instruction include counseling, direction of the extra 
curricular activities, supervision of pupils in nonclass situations 
and self-imposed professional study. 

Counseling of pupils. Although all but the smallest schools are 
coming to employ specialists to counsel pupils, classroom teachers 
are still considered the primary agents for guidance services be- 
cause of their close acquaintance and daily contact with boys and 
girls. Often the rapport between a pupil and teacher is such that 
guidance is a natural aspect of the teaching process itself. In other 
situations, special administrative arrangements are made to utilise 
the counseling resources of teachers either with groups or in- 
dividuals. 
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The home room is the device most frequently used to provide 
guidance services to pupils in groups. Some teachers are called 
upon to serve as home room sponsors. In tliis capacity they pro- 
vide information, administer inventories and tests, interpret voca- 
tional opportunities and requirements, assist with the planning 
of high school and college programs, and generally help with the 
choices that students must make. In some junior and senior high 
schools home room sponsors continue wiA the same group of 
pupils throughout their school membership. Such continuity pro- 
vides for close acquaintance, a variety of associations, and often 
promotes warm relationships between pupils and teachers that 
even surpass those possible in instructional groups. 

Teachers typically engage in individual counseling in relation 
to their fields of specialization, providing occupational informa- 
tion to interested students and helping to plan suitable educational 
programs leading to career objectives. As is true with respect to 
home room sponsorship, responsibilities for individual counseling 
usually follow competence. In a real sense, teacher-counselors 
are selected by students. Because of this fact, the teacher to whom 
students turn naturally, and willingly, for help may find it difficult 
to control the amount of time devoted to this service. 

Direction of extracurricular activities. Opportunities to direct 
student extracurricular activities are open usually to teachers who 
have special interest and talents, particularly in smaller schools. 
Such projects may be closely related to the teachers’ subject 
specialization — for example, science club, speech, music, or dra- 
matic activities — or it may be of a recreational or avocational in- 
terest in sports, hobby, or social areas. High school teachers typi- 
cally have more opportunities to direct extracurricular projects 
than do those in elementary schools because of the characteristics 
of the age groups involved. The latter, however, find numerous 
chances to guide children in musical, dramatic, artistic, and hobby 
activities, either as a related phase of schoolwork or in connection 
with the presentation of programs to student and parent groups. 

DirecUon of extracurricular activities may provide opportu- 
nities for highly effective teaching. Often student motivation and 
self-discipline are at their highest in these projects. Tensions and 
anxieties that sometimes develop in class work usually are at a 
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minimum. Co-operative teacher-student sharing of responsibility 
can be high. Through this type of leadership teachers find rich 
and rewarding associations with children and young people. It 
affords also some of the best opportunities to observe the develop- 
ment and adjustment of boys and girls in informal situations when 
their true characteristics are most likely to be apparent. 

Supervising nonclass situations. Teachers may be called upon 
to supervise certain nonclass situations such as study halls, lunch- 
rooms, halls and playgrounds, or social events. Some of these rou- 
tine duties are assigned by rotation, with a teacher having respon- 
sibility for monitoring the lunchroom one noon a week, for ex- 
ample. Others, such as an assigned study hall, may involve daily 
attention. In elementary schools, the teacher typically has full 
and continuing responsibility for a group of pupils throughout the 
school day. This often means being with them on the playground 
and in lunchrooms daily. 

One of the reasons why some school systems are currently ex- 
perimenting with the use of instruction^ teams is to free class- 
room teachers from the routine duties involved in supervision of 
nonclass situations. A capable instructional aid, who may be a 
young high school graduate or a more mature parent, can relieve 
the teacher of such time-consuming operations to permit the de- 
votion of his full attention to the important processes involved in 
teaching. 

Professional study. The teacher, because he is a professional 
person, is obligated to keep abreast of and contribute to develop- 
ments in his field. This responsibility involves independent schol- 
arship and participation in group study projects to remain up- 
to-date in one’s subject field as well as in knowledge of the 
processes of education. It means the continuous investigation of 
unsolved problems to help extend the quality of professional prac- 
tice of self and others. 

Opportumties for research are available to the teacher who 
recognizes that experimentation is an integral aspect of his pro- 
fessional work. Daily he works in a laboratory in which he may 
study the characteristics of young people; test the selection, or- 
ganization, and presentation of content; appraise teacliing pro- 
cedures; validate learning theories; and devise improvements in 
evaluation instruments. 
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Professional activities of teachers include participation on 
school curriculum and course of study committees to plan and 
determine tlie scope of the total educational program as well as 
tlie work in a subject field. In democratically administered schools, 
teachers share the responsibility for policy formulation and help 
in various ways to interpret the program of tlie schools to the 
public. 

ROLES OF THE TEACHER 

To paraphrase an old saying, “the teacher is all things to all 
pupils.” He receives confidences from learners. He is a motivator, 
a resource person, a disciplinarian, a substitute parent, an adviser, 
an example, and a judge. Different teachers play these mutiple 
roles with varying degrees of effectiveness. Yet play them they 
must; pupils and communities impose such expectations on all 
who accept assignments in teaching. 

Confidant 

Education is a personal kind of experience that permits teachers to 
come to know pupils intimately. All who are the least bit ap- 
proachable find themselves almost inundated with the problems 
of pupils. In many cases, the teacher is the only adult, except 
for parents, who is well known to the pupil. At times young peo- 
ple prefer to discuss problems with a teacher rather Uian with a 
parent. No other adult will be more trusted. 

The role of receiver of confidences requires skill if it is played 
with effectiveness. In the first place, this assignment sometimes 
conEicts with other duties the teacher must perform, such as judge 
and disciplinarian. In the second place the role of confidant may 
bring the teacher into conflict with the pupils* parents. He may 
receive vital information that pupils withhold from their parents. 

Teachers are sometimes ineffective as confidants. They may be 
unapproachable, dismiss pupils’ problems as unimportant, or give 
them “the” answer instead of helping the person to find his own 
answer. The problems of children and youth often look remark- 
ably simple to an adult. But the role of the confidant is to hear the 
pupil out and assist him in analyzing his own problem and find- 
ing his own solution. It is well to remember that the teacher may 
not see the problem from the student’s perspective. Words of wis- 
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dom, attributed to a Sioux Indian Chief are worth remembering. 
He said “Great Father, help me never to judge another man imtil 
I have walked two weeks in his moccasins ” 

MofiVafor 

Evidence of the importance communities attach to the teachers 
role as “motivator” abound, A recent Chicago Tribune newspaper 
story begins: "Embryonic young scientists clustered before a 
movie screen in Evanston Township High School yesterday watch- 
ing the mysteries of physics unfold.” A story headline in The 
Nations Schools reads: “TV and Classroom Teacher Are a Team, 
Shows Countywide Study in Maryland.” The story explains that 
“the classroom teacher and the television teacher are a team . . • 
they work together to prepare the materials to be used in their 
joint handling of lessons.” These samples of popular news accounts 
highlight the motivating influences of teachers. Good teachers 
try to arouse or enhance the curiosity of pupils; they point to 
goals, Identify strengths and weaknesses, use a variety of ap- 
proaches, and attempt to involve the learner in planning and 
evaluating his own learning experiences. 

Rarely does one see unmotivated students with a highly moti- 
vated teacher. When a teacher is enthusiastic about his subject 
and enjoys working with pupils, half of the battle of motivation 
has been won. Enthusiasm is contagious. The behavior of pupils 
is often a reflection of the attitudes and professional bearing of 
the teacher. He can motivate pupils to a large extent simply by 
being a good, enthusiastic learner himself. As Sam Rayburn said 
recently, “Teachers can inspire their students. . . . They can do 
it merely by having ambition of their own and imparting this to 
their students.” * 

Resource Person oncf Guide fo Learning 
In the past, a teacher was regarded as a person who “knew it all* 
This image was often exemplified in the type of authoritarian 
portrayed in the best-selling novel Good Morning, Miss Dove? 

Today, the teacher is regarded more as a Resource person or 

Itaybum. “A Teacher ^Vho Scued Time by the Forelock," NEA Journal, 
VoL 49, no. 3 (March, 1960), p. 25. 

•Frances Crav Patton, Good Uoming. iilu Doc* (New York: Dodd, Mwd & 
Company, 1954). 
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guide, and less as the “fountainhead of all knowledge.” Instead of 
decreasing the respect of pupOs and parents, this more realistic role 
actually enhances respect for the teacher. No one can know every- 
thing. Those who pretend they do are soon discredited. By help- 
ing pupils search for answers, instead of “spoon-feeding” them the 
teacher strengdiens tliem as students. 

Fully as important as the teacher’s knowledge of a subject in 
carrying out his role as resource person and guide is his problem- 
solving ability. He must know the scientific procedures, resources, 
and their use. These must be applied to the various needs and 
abilities of individual pupils. A goal of the resource role is to en- 
courage pupils to search for generalizations, concepts, and new 
insights. 


DisdpUnarian 

Children and youth are usually aware of it when they overstep the 
bounds of proper and reasonable behavior. Too, they usua y ex 
pect to be called to task by a responsible adult— their teacher, it 
the misbehavior occurs in school. Occasionally a teacher, in search 
of popularity with pupils, makes the mistake of iponng improper 
pupil behavior. Firm, fair, and consistent discipline is an a so u e 
must in dealing with pupils. And the objective towar w c 
teacher should work at all times is self-discip e on p 

"cenmSly, in spite of criticisms to the contrary, 
satisfactory^ job in the realm of discipUne. At 
they do. According to a nation-ivide 

Gilbert Youth Research Company, sCTenou^ discipline in tlieir 
ticipating were satisfied with however, "A 

schools.^® The report pomted out Ui jfi^ess . . •” 
sizable minority holds that there s die present state of 

The pupils are probably better 

discipUne than are the teachers, v 2a.x in some schools, 

a majority apparently fee! that controls if they 

Teachers actually can strengtn and morally, to permit 

care to do so. They have the power, eg / j jdianans. 

them to do a good job to 

~^uge„. GUbert, 

(November 28, 1957), p. 52. 
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In Loco Parentis 

School laws, court decisions, and custom have conveyed to teach- 
ers the role known as loco parentis — literally “in place of the par- 
ent.” Naturally teachers cannot use this authority in cruel or un- 
usual control or punishment of pupils. However, in most school 
systems they have the necessary legal power to deal with serious 
breaches of discipline. 

This role has implications more far-reaching than permission to 
punish. It accords to the teacher parental status in relationsb'p 
to pupils on the playgrounds and when going on field trips or 
other types of travel for school purposes. In case of accidents when 
children are under teacher supervision, the courts have ruled that 
in the absence of negligence, teachers are not legally liable be- 
cause of their loco parentis status. 

Adviser * 

The advice that teachers must provide runs the gamut from im- 
personal and academic matters to extremely intimate problemsj 
from frivolous concerns to crucial life decisions. 

A word of caution to the prospective teacher is in order. Typi* 
cally, teachers talk too much. In many cases, a good job of listen- 
ing on the part of the teacher will cure the problem. In those cases 
where counseling is called for, the teacher should be careful that 
he does more than help the pupil solve his immediate problem. 
The objective of most counseling interviews is to help the pupil 
develop his own analytical and problem-solving ability. This goal 
cannot be realized if the teacher provides all the ans%vers. Each 
time the teacher acts in his adviser role, a pupil should be helped 
along the way toward mature judgment^ self-discipline, and the 
ability to deal intelligently vrilh his problems. 

Example 

The teacher is a model at all times, or rather he is an example. He 
may or may not be a model, defining the word as a desirable and 
true pattern to be imitated. But he is an example at all times. 

PupiU learn by imitation. They pick up bad habits as quickly 
as go^ ones, if the example is of the bad variety. They leam 
prejudice as quickly as they leam open-mindedness. They leam 
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to read trashy Jiterature and speak in a slovenly manner as quickly 
as tliey learn to appreciate good literature and to speak correct 
English. The responsibility for being a good example, a model, for 
pupils is an important one. It helps to keep the teacher conscious 
of his own behavior and its impact upon cliildren and youth. 

Judge 

Finally, the teacher functions in the role of a judge. He judges 
pupils’ behavior, their work, their capabilities and their attitudes. 
In this role, the teacher rewards, punishes, and exerts strong in- 
fluence over the behavior of pupils. 

The teacher should remain acutely conscious of the fact that he 
plays tlie role of judge. It is easy to forget. Pupils have limited 
control over their academic status; when judged by the teacher, 
they have practically no recourse. Under such circumstances it is ^ 
^easy for the teacher to come to look upon his judgments as in- 
fallible. This assumption is a dangerous occupational disease. It is 
avoided by constantly reminding oneself to see if all the facts are 
in, to hear and weigh all tlie evidence, to seek help from associates 
when needed, and to be at all times a big enough person to revise 
one’s judgments. 

The foregoing roles are important parts of the teacher’s work 
with children and youth. None is discrete. Each impinges upon the 
others. All help to determine the success or failure of the teacher. 

SUMMARY 

Central to the work of the teacher is the promotion of learning. 

To accomplish this objective the characteristics of learners must 
be known. Knowledge of the general features of human develop- 
ment, horizontal and longitudinal, and of variations in traits, 
needs, interests, and values of pupils is essential for professional 
competence. In addition, the teacher must understand the impact 
of the group on individuals and the general facts as well as hy- 
potheses about tlie process of learning itself. 

Teaching and its related responsibilities involves a variety of 
tasks, such as the selection and development of instructional units, 
planning of lessons, organizing materials, and designing methods 
which take place behind tlie scenes of classroom management 
The evaluation of pupil achievement requires the highest level of 
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professional Imowledge, wisdom, and maturity. Related assign- 
ments of teachers include counseling pupils, direction of extra- 
curricular activities, the supervision of nonclass situations, and one 
self-imposed obligation — living the life of a professional person. 

Pupils and communities impose various roles which teachers 
are expected to assume. These tend to complicate the teachers al- 
ready overcrowded school day. Included are the roles of the con- 
fidant, motivator, resource person and guide to learning, discipli- 
narian, substitute parent, adviser, example, and judge. None of 
these is discrete; each impinges on the others. Sometimes they 
conflict. Yet the amount and quality of learning by pupils are 
affected by the skill and effectiveness with which the teacher plays 
each role. Yes, the teacher is a person with multiple competencies, 
and varied assignments; he must be good at them all, for his work 
is vital to society and civilization. 
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THE TEACHER AS A 
MEMBER OF A 
PROFESSION 


President Theodore Roosevelt is credited with having said, “Every 
man owes some of his time to the upbuilding of the profession to 
which he belongs.” This advice is particularly appropriate for 
teachers since improvement of their profession depends largely 
upon the efforts of those who teach. 

To prepare for making maximum contributions to improving 
their profession, teachers will find it helpful to have an acquaint- 
ance with the historical developments of all professions. They will 
gain as well by learning to recognize and appreciate the distin- 
guishing characteristics of a profession so as to become able to ap- 
praise the extent to which teaching has attained such status. 
Because a profession is characterized by a code of ethics, the pro- 
spective teacher needs to become acquainted early with the 
professional commitments he will be expected to share with his col- 
leagues. It is important, also, that he learn about the various pro- 
fessional organizations that stimulate, organize, and co-ordinate 
the efforts of teachers to strengthen their profession. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONS 

Until the present century, “professional” services were generally 
rendered by amateurs. Previously, for example, ministers often 
gave medical advice and treatment. The pulling of teeth was the 
primary activity of dentists, while barbers performed various types 
of minor surgery. Teaching was conducted by ministers or un- 
prepared laymen whose classrooms were characterized by daily 
recitations from content in available textbooks and rote memory 
exercises. Nursing and social work were carried on by volunteers. 
Tlie service of physicians and lawyers was on a rather primitive 
level. 

Standards of professional preparation and general education 

- 234 • 
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were extremely low, if in existence at all, until recent years. The 
practitioner prepared for his profession tlirough the apprentice- 
ship system. As late as 1900, 58 per cent of tlie law schools required 
only an elementary school education for admission. In the same 
year, 62 per cent of the medical schools required only one year 
of high school. Dental schools did not have a specific entrance re- 
quirement. As a rule, teachers in public schools were required to 
have completed the grade they were to teach. 

Professional Specialization and Bxfended 

Preparation 

Professional specialization demands extended periods of intensive 
education. By 1930, several major professions — medicine, law, 
dentistry, theology, and education — were requiring the postpone- 
ment of technical specialization until a broad foundation of lib- 
eral education had been completed. Demands for higher stand- 
ards for practitioners, accompanied by rapid expansions of perti- 
nent fields of knowledge, added also to the number of years of pro- 
fessional preparation. Four-year medical schools, three-year law 
schools, two- to four-year schools of theology, all based on three or 
four years of liberal arts background have tended to establish the 
basic pattern for professional education in the l/m'ted States. In 
most of these fields, specialization is now required beyond the 
basic preparation necessary for admission to practice. Four ad- 
ditional years of training and supervised practice are coming to 
be standard for the surgeon; a lawyer may continue his speciali- 
zation to the master’s and doctors degrees; and a minister may 
also specialize to tlie point of winning tlie doctorate. 

The early schoolmaster had broad but relatively superficial 
preparation by today’s standards. Although he was considered to 
be a man of culture because his training covered such fields as 
theology, languages, English grammar and literature, history, and 
mathematics, he actually knew little more than good high scJiool 
graduates do now. As the profession of elementary and secondary 
school teaching became specialized, those who prepared to teach 
were expected to complete the equivalent of four years of college 
work in the liberal arts, a portion of wliich is devoted to the be- 
ginning of specialization in a teachmg field. Continued specializa- 
tion at the master’s degree level and beyond is becoming more 
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common. A few states abeady reqube five years of college study 
before initial certification. Teachers, like other professional peo- 
ple, are becoming more speciabzed, and at the same time their 
programs of preparation are being extended. 

Improved Professional Service 

The professions are charged with the responsibility to educate, 
to heal, and to help people. When standard of professional prep- 
aration and practice were low, the aim of the professions was sim- 
ply to help individuals survive; theb aim has become more com- 
plex and now includes the goal of helping people to live more 
abundantly. Humanitarian and professional concepts reqube that 
practitioners in all fields serve the individual within the context 
of his total needs — mental, social, physical, spiritual, and emo- 
tional. Thus, the physician must understand man as well as medi- 
cine.^ The teacher must know the individual pupil and be familiar 
with his envbonment in addition to being a subject matter special- 
ist 

Professions are altruistic. They were established and are sup- 
ported by society to serve the common good. The improvement 
of human welfare is the goal society has assigned to all professions. 
It follows that individuals who enter a profession should be moti- 
vated by the high ideal of quality service to theb fellow man. 
Comnutment to this ideal requbes the practitioner to be ever criti- 
cal of his profession’s rationale and practice, because he is con- 
tinually seeking to improve service to mankind. 

Increase In Number of People Prepared for 

Professional Fields 

The growth of specialization and the increasing complexity of 
society have increased the demand for men and women in the 
professional fields. The population of the United States is twice 
what it was in 1900, but four times as many people are now en- 
gaged in professional work. Since 1900, “the number of school- 
teachers has increased 1 % times as rapidly as the increase in total 
population; the number of professional health workers has in- 

^ Young. “You and Your Doctor,” Life (October 12, 1959), pp- 
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creased 2H tunes as rapidly; the number of engineers, 5 times; 
and the number of scientists, 10 times.”* Growth trends of de- 
grees, bachelors or first professional degree, in selected fields, 
are indicated by the data in Figure 17 and Table 14. 

Since the 1920 s more degrees have been granted in education 
than in any other professional field. The number of degrees in 



figure 17. 

GROWTH TRENDS OF BACHEIOR'S AND FIRST PRO- 
FESSIONAl DEGREES IN SEIECTED FIEIDS 

• 1951-1960 figures were 

om! Sun, 1960), p. 494. 

Adapted (ton. Duel Wollle, "/Jr 

doiiLd Tnfat (New York; Harper A Brothers, 19o4), 

p. 32. 

J. • J .Vh,, end law oer 1,000 persons reaching age 22 
medicine, denhstry. P ’ i„ period from 1901 to 

has shown no reactog age 22 got a degree in 

1910, three people out of 1,000 reacning g s 

medicine, and tlie same percentage prevails today. 

■ Dael Wolfle, Americas 'i"““'’f*j5l^S^T^i^g*'(New'*Ywk: Harper 4 
rrrlsslorr on Human Besources and Advanced Irarnms 
Brothers, 1954), p. 2. 
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TABLE 14 


NUMBER OF BACHELOR'S AND FIRST PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREES PER 1,000 PERSONS REACHI NG AGE 22 

1901- 1911- 1921- 1931- 1941- 1931- 

Field 1910 1920 1930 1940 1930 1960 


Education 1 

Natural science 3 3 

Engineering 1 2 

Law 2 2 

Medicine 3 2 

Dentistiy 1 1 


5 15 17 33 

6 7 10 18 

4 5 10 18 

4 4 3 5 

2 2 3 3 

1 1 1 1 


SoLiicEs: 1901-1930 fibres were adapted from Dael Wolfle, Americas Re- 
souTces of Specialized Talent (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), ^ 31. 
1951-1960 figures were extrapolated. Data througn 1957-1958 available in “any 
Hansen, ed. The World Almanac (New York: The New York World Telegram and 
Sun, 1960), p. 494. 


TEACHING IS A PROFESSION 

The question of whether teaching is a profession is sometiines 
argued. Such discussion ignores the fact that teaching has long 
been recognized as a profession. In fact, it is the oldest type of 
professional service known to society. Like other professions, of 
course, teaching falls short of meeting all of the standards that 
characterize a profession. It, too, counts among its members some 
individuals who fail to live up to recognized professional stand- 
ards of conduct and service. These shortcomings, however, can- 
not change the fact that teaching is by both its function and nature 
a profession. 

A profession has been defined in various ways. An early defini- 
tion was given by the Supreme Court of the United States when 
it specified that a profession requires “an equipment of learning 
or skill, or both,” that a person uses in his vocation. Because such 
a vocation demands that its members render service to others, the 
Coiut said the community is warranted in “making restrictions in 
respect to its exercise.”* This definition and others in common 
usage perhaps cover too many occupational groups. Under it 


• United Statu v. Laut, 163 U.S. 258. 
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plumbers and barbers qualify as professional men. A more reliable 
approach to identifying a profession is to ascertain whether or 
not it possesses tlie characteristics of the universally recognized 
professions. 


C^aracfer/sf/es of a Profession 

A comprehensive listing of the attributes which distinguish an 
occupational group as professional has been attempted by several 
authorities. The National Education Association suggested eight 
criteria of a profession.* T;vo Englisli scliolars propose six char* 
acteristics in a publication of the British Institute of Management.® 
By syntliesizing these and other lists seven basic characteristics 
are found to be generally accepted: 

1. Service is valued more than personal gain. 

2. Tlie public accords professions high status. 

3. Practice is based on a body of specialized knowledge, 

4. Practice of the profession demands intellectual activity. 

5. Standards of professional qualifications for admission are 
established and maintained by the group. 

6. Conduct of members is governed by ethics. 

7. A strong professional organization is maintained. 

When classifying an occupational group with tlie foregoing 
criteria it is necessary to apply the entire list. Some groups have 
only two or three of the characteristics. All seven characteristics 
are present only if the occupational group is a profession. 


Teaching one/ the Charaeferisties of a Profession 

Teaching has all the characteristics of a profession. Granted, not 
all professional standards in the educational field are as high as 
they need to be; nevertheless wort]}/ teachers are accorded pro- 
fessional status by their colleagues and the public. Good teachers 
are always interested in improving their profession, and an analy- 
sis of strengths and weaknesses of the profession is a suggested 
starting point. 

Service aliead of personal gain. Why do people choose teaching 


‘National Education A«oa-ation. ‘Tie Yai^ck of a Prof^ion,” in 
on Professional and PubUc Relations (Washmgtoo. D.C.: National Education As- 

anJ iigus Maude, Frofessio^^ple in England (Cambridge. 
Mass.: Harvard University^ Press, 1953;, pp. 55-6e. 
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as a career? According to reliable research in the field of educa- 
tion, the most prevalent reason cited by individuals who choose 
to teach is their interest in and desire to help children and youth. 
Others say they teach because they want their life to have mean- 
ing, “to count for something.” Teachers and prospective teachers 
expect no great financial rewards, but still they choose to serve 
society as members of the profession of teaching. Their rewards, 
intangible as they are for the most part, bring deep satisfactions 
that cannot be purchased with money. This is because teachers 
exalt service above personal gain. 

High status. Teachers and tire profession of teaching enjoy 
considerable prestige. Results of polls, studies by sociologists, as 
well as empirical evidence, agree that teachers are accorded high 
status by the public.^ In the Roper survey, respondents listed 
teaching ahead of the clergy, lawyers, and public officials in the 
significance of the contribution made to community life. 'In Ter- 
riens study, 97 per cent of the people interviewed (out of a sam* 
pie of 639 persons) said they considered teaching to be a profes- 
sion. Research evidence indicates that teaching is accorded prO' 
fessional status. In addition, observation will confirm the fact that 
the public accords teachers high status. 

Specialized knowledge. There can be no question that this char- 
acteristic is prevalent in the profession of teaching. Teachers must 
be broadly educated in the liberal arts, and they must have broad 
and deep knowledge of their teaching field. A knowledge of 
pedagogy is essential. The fact that many teachers can be found 
in America's schools who do not possess adequate knowledge does 
not negate the fact that the profession of teaching has a body of 
specialized knowledge. Professional education or pedagogy is uot 
as well defined as it should be, and so far it lacks a respected aca- 
demic tradition; but great progress is being made toward accumu- 
lating and validating a body of specialized knowledge in this area. 


John NV«ley Best, “A Study of Certain Selected Factors Underlying 

Jcfching as a Profession," Journal of Experimental Education, Von 
w n’ j 1 1948), pp. 21&-219; George R. Cressman and Harold 

America <New York: Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts. 

(October 16, 1950); Frederic W. Tcrrien, nVho 
About EducaUon." American Journal of Sociologtj, Vol. XLX, No. 2 (Sep 
/l 'V. Warner, Robert J. Havinghurst, and Martin D. Loeb, 

Who ShoU Be Educated? (New York: Harper & Drotbers, 19-I4>. 
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Therefore, it can be stated accurately that the profession of teach- 
ing is characterized by a body of specialized knowledge. 

Intellectual activity. Teaching requires the application of knowl- 
edge to professional problems. The teacher must be a scholar in 
his field and keep abreast of new knowledge in botli subject con- 
tent and pedagogy. Daily in his work he meets instructional prob- 
lems which require the application of knowledge as well as the 
intellectual processes involved in diagnosis and treatment. High 
intellectual ability and scholastic success are essential for success 
in teaching. Clearly, this criterion is satisfied inasmuch as teaching 
—as much or more so than any other occupation — is intellectual 
in nature. 

Standards of professional gualifications for admission. In all 
states teacher certification laws and regulations define the pro- 
fessional qualifications for admission to teaching. These serve to 
exclude those who are unqualified. Such laws and regulations, in 
all but a few states, specify a minimum of four years of college for 
a teacher’s license. Other requirements— the number of hours in 
professional education, teaching field and other courses, and good 
health as well as character— are often sU’pulated in cerUfication 
regulations. The standards of professional quaMcations for ad- 
mission to teaching are being improved rapidly through lead- 
ership of such groups as the Commission on Teacher Educabon 
and Professional Standards of the NaUonal Education Association, 
the American AssociaUon of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
National Society of Teachers of EducaUon. 

on Accreditation of Teacher Education, the education associations 
of the various states, and state departments of edu^eaUon. 

the conduct of members, and (2) 
fessionalprganmatiom-are^^ 

criteria. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS IN TEACHING 


r ■ ■ an official pliilosopliy. blown as its code 

of "eSSwtoh" “a guide^o its members. The objective 
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of such standards of values and professional conduct is twofold. 
First of all, they aim to protect the public served; second, they 
promote the welfare of members of the profession itself. 

Source of Codes of Ethics 

The concern of the public for the conduct of teachers is generally 
well known. It has been expressed in both official contracts by 
which teachers were employed and in the informal censorship that 
has prevailed in many communities. In the absence of defined 
standards of professional behavior, teachers are at the mercy of 
public opinion as to what is “good’* or “bad” pedagogical practice 
and “right” or “wrong” personal conduct. To correct such condi- 
tions, teachers, like members of other professions, must develop 
standards which are acceptable both to the public and to members 
of the profession. 

Responsibility of Members of the Profession 

Maturity of a professional field is evidenced by the willingness of 
members to maintain and be governed by a code of ethics. Teach- 
ing, it must be admitted, has been somewhat retarded in this 
respect. The medical profession maintains a modem code, Princi- 
ples of Medical Ethics, which dates back to the Oath of Hip- 
pocrates; the legal profession has a 32-item canon of ethics; den- 
tistry and architecture both have accepted codes; but teaching as 
yet has been able to establish no single code acceptable to all 
members of its ranks. 

Most teachers appreciate the desirability of agreeing on a com- 
mon code to guide their professional practice. But such factors as 
high turnover and low standards for admission to the profession 
in some states have mitigated against such an attainment. 

The Code of the National Education Association 
The most comprehensive attempt to establish a code of ethics for 
teaching is the code of ethics adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education Association in 1952. This set 
of standards enjoys the endorsement of the NEA membership of 
over 700,000 members and would no doubt be recognized by most 
as the national standard. More than a third of the elementary 
and secondary school teachers, however, do not belong to the 
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National Education Association* In addition, state and even local 
teachers associations maintain codes of their own which may di- 
vide loyalties and confuse individual members relative to the best 
set of standards to follow. 

The Code of the National Education Association is worthy of 
study since it is tlie most widely recognized statement of ethics 
available. The Association, in the Preamble to its statement, indi- 
cates a determination to make its standards applicable to schools 
at all levels, including colleges and universities: ® 


Preambie (to Code of Etliics of National Education Association) 

We, the members of the NaUonal Education Association of the Umted 
States, hold these trutlis to be self-evident . , „ . , 

—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to 
develop dtizens who iviU safeguard, strengthen, and unprove the 
democracy obtained through a representahve gover^ent; 

—that the achievement of effective democracy m aU aspects of 
American life and the maintenance of our natronal ideals depnd 
upon making acceptable educational opportunities available to 
all. 

-that the quaUty of education refiects the ideals, motives, prepara- 
tion, and^wnduct of the members of the teachmg 
-that whoever chooses teaching as a 

to conduct himself in accordance with the f = 

As a guide for the teaching profession the j 

Education Association have adopted tins co e o P ^ - 

Since aU teachers sheuld be members of a united Pf ™ 3 

principles herein enumerated apply to 
professional aspects of education— elementaiy, ary 

legiate. . . 

It will be observed that th- 

responsibility of education md Its ^ue 

racy as practiced in the Umted b 

tionship between quality of educa on qI,. 

aration of members of the by the standards of 

ligation of all who choose to teach t / 

“Tt"tferdeals with bo^ 

sponsibihWandr^es to g^ are expec^ 


sponsibility and rules “ ““j” Jbers are expected to 

cioles pertain to the relationships th at teaclier r 

- Adopted by the Bepresenl.Uv. Amiably 
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maintain with students, with parents and homes, with the school 
and community, with employers, and with professional associates. 


Principles of Ethics 

I. The primary obligation of the 
teaching profession is to guide chil- 
dren, youth and adults in the pursuit 
of knowledge and skills, to prepare 
them in the ways of democracy, and 
to help them to become happy, use- 
ful, self-supporting citizens. The ulti- 
mate strength of the nation lies in 
the social responsibility, economic 
competence, and moral strength of 
the individual American. 


Rules to Govern Teacher Actions 

In fulfilling the obligations of this 
first principle the teacher will: 

1. Deal justly and impartially wth 

students regardless of their physical, 
mental, emotional, political, eco- 
nomic, social, racial, or religion* 
characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences 
among students and seek to meet 
their individual needs. 

3. Encourage students to fojmu- 
late and work for high individual 
goals in the development of then 
physical, intellectual, creative, and 
spiritual endowments. 

4. Aid students to develop an 
understanding and appreciation not 
only of the opportunities and bene- 
fits of American democracy but also 
of their obh'gations to it 

5. Respect the right of every stu- 
dent to have confidential information 
about himself withheld except w cn 
its release is to authorized agencies 
or is required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for W 
toring except in accordance vn 
approved policies of the governing 
l^ard. 


n. The members of the teaching 
profession share wth parents the 
task of shaping each student’s pur- 
poses and acts toward socially ac- 
ceptable ends. The effectiveness of 
many methods of teaching is de- 
pendent upon co-operative relation- 
ships with the home. 


. . . the teacher will: 

1. Respect the basic responsibili^ 
of parents for their children. 

2. Seek to establish frien:fiy and 

co-operative relationships vvith ® 
home. , 

3. Help to increase the students 
confidence in his own home an 
avoid disparaging remarks whicn 
might undermine that confidence. 
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Principles of Ethics 


m. The teaching profession occu- 
pies a position of public trust in- 
volving not only the individual 
teacher’s personal conduct, but also 
the interaction of the school and the 
community. Education is most effec- 
tive when these many relationships 
operate in a friendly, co-operative, 
and constructive maimer. 


IV. The members of the teactog 
profession have inescapable obliga- 
tions with respect to employment- 
These obligations are nearly always 


Rides to Govern Teacher Actions 

4. Provide parents %vith informa- 
tion that will serve the best interests 
of their children, and be discreet 
with information received from par- 
ents. 

5. Keep parents informed about 
the progress of their children as in- 
terpreted in terms of the purposes of 
the school. 


... the teacher will: 

1, Adhere to any reasonable pat- 
tern of behavior accepted by the 
community for professional persons. 

2, Perform the duties of citizen- 

ship, and parUcipate in community 
activities with due consideration for 
his obligations to his students, his 
family, and himself. ^ 

3, Discuss controversial issues 
from an objective Pf™* ^ 
thereby keeping his class free from 

^K“e?JSrU.at the pnhba 

schools belong to the people of the 

SLnunity,encomagel.yparbo.pa- 

Hon in shaping the purposes of the 
sdrool. and strive to keep tho P^ 
Wormed of the eduoabWal program 
which is being provrded. 

S Respect the commumty m 
whidi he^is employed and be 
to the school system, commumty, 
<f 9 f«a and nation. 

6, Work to improve edueabon m 
the community and to streng 
the community’s moral. spmUial, an 
intellectual life. 

... the teacher %vill: 

1 Conduct professional business 
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Princi;)!es of Ethics Rules to Govern Teacher Actions 

12. Accept one's obligation to the 
employing board for maintaining a 
pro/essionaJ level of service. 

^ V. The teaching profession is dis- ... the teacher will; 
tinguished from many other occupa* 

tions by the um'queness and quality , members of 

of the professional relationships ^ profession in the same manner as 
among alj teachers. Community sup- he himself wishes to be treated, 
port and respect are influenced by Stand by other teachers who 

the standards of teachers and their ^ hehalf and at his 

attitudes toward teaching and other request. 

teachers. Speak constructively of other 

teachers, but report honestly to re- 
sponsible persons in matters involv- 
ing the welfare of students, the 
school system, and the profession. 

4. Maintain acdve membership in 
professional organizations, and, 
through participation, strive to at* 
tain the objectives that justify such 
organized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional 
growth continuous by such proce* 
dures as study, research, travel, con* 
ferences, and attendance at profes- 
sional meetings. 

6. Make the teaching profession 
so attractive in ideals and practices 
that sincere and able young people 
will want to enter it. 

The extent of the details incorporated in the NEA Code is due, 
it must be assumed, to the procedure by which such a document 
is developed and approved. Numerous state as well as national 
groups contributed suggestions oat of which this statement was 
drawn. Efforts to make it all-inclusive and completely representa- 
tive of the wishes of the membership, plus an attempt to make it 
clear in its meaning to every teacher, give it a degree of specificity 
that is objectionable to some. Nevertheless, the problem of obtain- 
ing a favorable vote on a less-detailed document, when professional 
behavior still varies as much as it does in teaching, can be appre- 
ciated. One is reminded that for gentlemen Conduct becoming to 
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a gentleman,” is a sufficient guide for behavior; for others, regu- 
lations ad infinitum may still fall short. The truth is that whereas 
teaching is a profession, many of those who teach are not highly 
professional members; consequently, the National Education As- 
sociation has found it necessary to indulge in a detailed descrip- 
tion of behavior becoming to a teacher. 

Sfafe and Local Association Codes of Ethics 

Forty-six education associations have formally adopted codes of 
ethics to govern the behavior of teachers. In addition, local as- 
sociations often develop their own codes. The practice of local 
and state associations’ endorsing the Code of the National Edu- 
cation Association is becoming more prevalent Such action, how- 
ever, is not obligatory since state and local associations are not 
direct subsidiary members of the NEA. 

Often state and local codes reflect the attitudes and concerns 
of leaders and teachers involved. They may also be influenced by 
factors unique to the history or legal status of education in a state 
or school district. Whatever may be their character, it is generally 
agreed that the process of developing local and state codes of 
ethics for teachers has been a beneficid one to those involved. By 
defining the conduct desired for teachers, members of the pro- 
fession have educated themselves relative to the obligations of 
professional status. 

Enforcement of Standards 

The major weakness of existing codes of ethics — apart from the 
lack of acceptance of a single one as the standard nationally and 
the overabundance of minute detailed specifications which char- 
acterize practically all — is found in the absence of enforcement 
provisions. To be of maximum value to a profession a code must 
be enforced. Members who violate it must be disciplined. Such 
action is the responsibility of the profession itself. 

The National Education Association notes in its handbook that 
a code of ethics is similar to a constitution of a government in that 
it comes fully alive only when interpreted and construed as 
specific questions arise." * A significant effort is made continuously 

• Nalioru! Education Assodalion, NEA Handbook (WathlnEton, D.C: 

Education Asjodation, 1953), p. 63. ' b 
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by the NEA to bring the Code "fully alive.” A standing Committee 
on Professional Etliics studies the Code and makes recommenda- 
tions for its improvement, publicizes and interprets tire Code, and 
takes action it “deems appropriate on cases involving violation of 
the Code.” Appropriate acUon sometimes means expulsion from 
the NEA. (The Committee published a booklet a few years ago 
entitled Opinion of tlw Committee on Professional Ethics.) 

The National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Tlirough Education of the NEA invesUgates conli-oversies m- 
volving teachers, schools, educational methods and procedures 
Findings of the Commission are published m booklet 
form. Questions of professional ethics are often involved in the m- 
vestigations made under the leadership of the Commission. 

A few states have developed enforcement 
codes of ethics. The California Teachers Association fo^ed its 
State Ethics Commission in 1947. It has the of 

enforcing the standards for California 

ings, disdpline members, and recommend expulsion for flagrant 
violations of the state code. . .it -r 

Sera ^1^: ^oTidTi^P-'e— - standards of 
professional conduct and practice. 

TEACHERS' ORGANIZATIONS ..... 

One unusual characterisUc of 
countless number o «gam" J^ore 

regional educational associ various local associations 

thL are over 100 widiout counting v^--- g,. 

which are more numerous tha described to iUustrate 

retdw'SpeXlass^^ 


"Jfcid., p. 91. 
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Future Teachers of America 

The Future Teachers of America organization was established by 
the National Education Association in 1937. This organization has 
chapters in high schools throughout the United States. The or- 
ganization for future teachers in college is known as the Student 
National Education Association. The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards administers the 
programs of both the Future Teachers of America and the Student 
National Education Association. Through the college or university 
chapter the prospective teacher can take an active part in his state 
and national education association. The objectives of the college 
and university PTA program are: 

(1) To develop among students who are preparing to be teachers 
an organization which will be an integral part of state and national 
education associations; (2) To acquaint education students with the 
history, ethics, and program of the organized teaching profession; (3) 
To give education students practical experience in worldng together in 
a democratic way on the problems of the profession and the community; 
(4) To interest the best young men and women in education as a 
career; (5) To encourage careful selection of persons admitted to 
schools which prepare teachers, with emphasis on both character and 
scholarship; (8) To seek through the dissemination of information and 
through higher standards of preparation to bring teacher supply and 
de man d into a reasonable bailee. 

Parbeipatioa in a college or university chapter entitles one 
to membership in the National Education Association for 
$1.00 annually; and membership is open to FTA personnel in 
state educational associations for a nominal fee. Members of the 
Future Teachers of America who join the N£)A and state associa- 
tions at student rates are entitled to all the services, including 
publications, that regular members receive. 

National Education Association 
The National Education Association is the largest teachers* organi- 
zation in the United States. At the present time it hns more than 
/00,000 members. Although this is less than 50 per cent of all the 

T*. M- Tht Teacher and Profeutonal Organizatiorj (Wuhiapoa* 

U.U: NaUaaJ Edacatioa Aijociallon, 3rd cA, 1936). 
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teachers in the United States, the percentage is remarkable when 
it is realized tliat as late as 1940 less than one out of every four 
teachers belonged. NEA membership by states is shown in Table 
15. 

TABLE 15 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, I960 

Estimated Number of Number of NEA 

State Teachers Members 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York (State) 
New York City 


27.850 

1,824 

10,300 

14,589 

123,300 

17,000 

20.820 

3,550 

4,595 

39,279 

33,704 

5,270 

6.200 

70,600 

36,700 

27,781 

23,000 

24.463 

27,069 

8,130 

23.740 
37,549 
66,750 
29.625 
17,808 

32.740 
7,465 

14,435 

2,750 

4,379 

46,350 

9,029 

82,400 

45.000 


19,263 

1,227 

9.641 

8,603 

60,025 

9,361 

4,870 

1,609 

2,569 

14,905 

20,283 

3,093 

5,204 

33.542 

17,926 

18,282 

21,168 

14,336 

6,257 

3,705 

12,755 

6.311 

20,046 

11,100 

3,421 

19,032 

5,903 

5,770 

2,134 

1,967 

20,951 

7,575 

20,907 

719 
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TABLE 15 Conf/nued 


State 

Estimated Number of 
Teachers 

Number of NEA 
Members 

North Carolina 

39,402 

24,732 

North Dakota 

7,105 

3,672 

Ohio 

74,300 

41,712 

Oklahoma 

21,150 

13,489 

Oregon 

16,950 

14,967 

Pennsylvania 

79,319 

51,197 

Puerto Rico 

14,686 

2,866 

Rhode Island 

5,800 

248 

South Carolina 

20,893 

8,582 

South Dakota 

8,199 

2,920 

Tennessee 

28,540 

20,697 

Texas 

84.829 

25,940 

Utah 

8,600 

8,251 

Vennont 

3,290 

1,186 

Virginia 

33.200 

16,677 

Washington 

26,375 

21,081 

West Virginia 

17,354 

15,161 

Wisconsin 

29,600 

9,433 

Wyoming 

3,864 

3,097 


Souses: Data supplied by Sam M. Lambert, Director, National Education 
Association, Research Division. 


The National Education Association is a voluntary, nongovern- 
mental body which originated in a meeting in Philadelphia m 
1857. Its governing policies are formulated by delegates, over 
5,000, who meet annually in what is called the Representative As- 
sembly. A professional staff of more than 800 people carries on 
the work of 32 departments, 13 divisions, and 27 commissions and 
committees. The offices are boused in a newly completed NE^ 
Headquarters building located in Washington, D.C. Concerted 
efforts are made by the various departments and commissions to 
serve all members of the profession— classroom teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and college personnel. Close working rela- 
tionsliips axe maintained also with state and local associations 
which may affiliate on a voluntary basis. Goals established to 
gmdc the work of the Association are numerous yet explicit They 
arc perhaps best summarized in its Charter: “To elevate the char- 
acter and advance the interests of the profession of teaching and 
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OUR UMITED PROFESSION AT WORK 



OtSAMZATO«Al CHART OF THC NATIONAL lOUCAT.ON ASSOC.ATTON 
From NEA Handbook 
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to promote the cause of popular education in the United States. 

The complexity and scope of the National Education Associa- 
tion is indicated in the organizational chart shown as Figure 1 • 

The American Federation of Teachers 

The American Federation of Teachers, another national teachers 
organization, is a union which is affiliated with the American e 
eration of Labor. It was chartered by the AFL in 1916 and now as 
about 400 local affiliates. Today the AFT claims some 60,000 
members, most of whom are teachers in urban and industrial areas. 
The AFT is open to teachers only. Teachers in private and parj 
chial schools are not eligible for membership; nor are school a 
ministrators. 

The objectives of the AFT are as follows: “ 

(1) To bring associations of teachers into relations of mutual as- 
sistance and co-operation; (2) To obtain for them all the rights to 
which they are entitled; (3) To raise the standard of the teaching 
profession by securing the conditions essential to the best professiona 
service; (4) To promote such a democratization of the schools as vml 
enable them better to equip their pupils to take their places in the 
dustrial, social and political life of the community; (5) To promote the 
welfare of the childhood of the nation by providing progressively bet- 
ter educational opportunities for all. 

Members pay monthly AFT dues, graduated in accordance with 
their salaries. Policies are made by the conventions of members. 

Other Nafionaf Organizations 

To show the diversity of national teachers’ organizations, a few 
are listed as follows: 

American Association of University Professors — an organization 
of professors in colleges and universities 

American Education Fellowship — an organizatoin of parents, 
teachers, and administrators whose purpose is the promotion or 
a liberal philosophy and intelligent educational experimentation 
American Teachers Association — an organization of Negro 
teachers in 14 Middle Atlantic and Soutlicm states 

Associated Organizations for Teacher Education— Kirganlzcd 


‘'CorulUuXion of the American Federation of Teachers, Article IL 
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late In 1959 to enhance communications and co-ordination of the 
various groups in tlie teacher education field 

Kappa Delta Pi— a national honorary fraternity open to both 
men and women in educaUon 

National Catliolic Educational Association— an organization 
that promotes co-operation and mutual helpfulness among Catlio- 
lic educators 

National CouncU of Independent Schools-composed of educa- 
tors from independent schools 

Phi Delta Kappa— a national honorary fraternity for men m 

education . . . 

Pi Lambda Theta— a national honorary organization for women 

in education , . i. v 

World Organization of the Teaching Professron-serves teach- 
ers and their organizations in aU parts of the world without regard 
for their field of specialization, religion or color 
Students who are interested in ohlammg 
tion about organizations of teachers rnay consuh ‘h® 

Directory, a pubUcation of the United States Office of Education. 

State Educational Associations 

Each of the SO states has a stale association 

90 per cent of the public school teachers m the United States 

membership in a into depart- 

State associations, e , Fnalish teachers, social studies 

ments for special ^ d ^periitend^ for 

sss - -- 


1 hospitalization plans and 


no inSUitiJ'>-»^ — r - , 

, . , „„,nhprs In recent years they have be- 

providing legal c^y'cc o supporting standards for the 

come more active m advecamg^ e“ice preparation of mem- 
admission of teaching „ j,nd universities, 
hers of the profession in coUeg 
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loeaf Educational Associations 

Local educational organizations are the backbone of state ai^ 
national associations. They are, further, the antecedents of both. 
The first local teachers’ group, the Society of Associated Teachers 
in New York City, was organized in 17^. Boston followed with 
an association in 1830, and in 1831 Cincinnati organized the West 
em Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers. 

The objectives of each local association are determined by its 
membership; yet they tend to be similar. Common purposes in 
elude (1) in-service education of members; (2) teacher partici- 
pation in policy development; (3) build in g of esprit de 
among the professional staff; (4) promoting legislation favorab e 
to education; (5) promoting community interest in and support 
of educational progress; (6) stimulating professional initiative 
and spirit; and (7) providing support for state and national pro- 
grams. 

Teachers’ associations at all levels — local, state, and national- 
need to be made more effective. Their potential contributions to 
improving the teaching profession are yet to be realized in most 
instances. Through these organizations, teachers with common 
purposes and loy^ties can enhance the status of the teaching pro- 
fession and improve the quality of service rendered the public. 

PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATIONS AND BENEFITS 

Membership in a profession carries with it both obligations and 
benefits for individuals. The extent to which full returns are en- 
joyed depends heavily upon how well educators fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities as professional people and work together to improv e 
their own status. 

The Professionaf Commifmenf 
By its nature and function teaching is a profession. Yet to argue 
that because this is true everyone who is teaching is a professionaJ 
person is to ignore the cold fact that each teacher must achieve 
such status for himself. If such status is to be achieved: *Therc is 
no substitute for individual commitment to professional respon- 
sibilities. . . . Every educator must be a keeper of the 'profes- 
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sional conscience.”*^* In practice, too few teachers embrace a 
professional commitment to study, work, and live as professional 
people, supporting lugh standards for all members of the profes- 
sion. Too many, both men and women, look upon teaching as a 
temporary job, rather than as a profession. In tlie same school, 
highly professional teachers may practice along with individuals 
who view their work through the eyes of amateurs or laymen and 
bring to it the attitudes and standards of unskilled or semiskilled 
tradesmen ratlier tlian professionals. 

Basically, the professional commitment is characterized by a 
lifelong status, continuing scholarship, refinement of skiU, and 
association with and support of efforts to strengthen and maintam 
the profession carried on by organized teacher groups. ^ 
Lifelone status. Once professional standing is achieved, it be- 
comes a lifelong possession of the individual whose commitment is 
sincere. This is true whether or not professional practice is con- 
tinued. The nurse who discontinues work does not relmquish 
professional status, nor does the lasvyer who does not pracbce 
law. Similarly, the teacher with a professional "°"- 

tinues to be always a teacher whether or not practice is maintained 

“‘Thfro-lirn who prepares for reaching only because she._^her 
parents, see it as an insurance poh'cy agains e . ■ j ^ 

Lug to fall back on.” or the failure to ='•<1'“® " '’“Xln 
unlikely to put forth the effort that 

require. Similarly, the man who prep- 

to another field, or something to ® ^ professional 

aration than other ^ Ians or employment have 

scholar. In addition, those class ^selves os 

Str-Se:r;oht^^^^^ 

commitments initially. , hut the commitment to this 

Professional status “ ^ The prospecUve teacher 
goal is determmed by each lifelong professional standing 

who sees himself as P^^^f „ " “eh ivddends in motivation 

will find that his attitude will pay non ^ 

TEPS vd 3, NO. 

“ Dave Darland, There is 
{April, 1960). p. 2. 
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and results as well as in the satisfactions achieved from his col- 

teacher is 
1, to maint 

tellectml life, and to keep his professional skill ready for use. 
Even those who discontinue practice will find their commitmen 
to teaching a drive to self-improvement and a source of person 
pride and satisfaction. They will know, also, that by keej^g 
abreast of their profession they stand by ready for duty w en 
emergencies, either personal or social, dictate their return to 
practice. The dedicated career teacher will not need to be driven 
by external rewards and regulations to keep abreast profe^ion 
ally; his motivation will come from the image he maintains o 
himfiRlf as a professional person and a desire to maintain e 
standards he sets for himself. 

Association with and support of efforts to strengthen the pro- 
fession. A pro min ent educator recently posed three questions o 
grave importance to every teacher and every future teacher. He 
asked: 

. . . are we ready to come to grips with the distressing problem of 
fragmentation of the teaching profession? Are we ready, ail of us, at 
whatever level and in whatever field in education we are engaged, to 
vie^v ourselves as members of one body? Are we ready, each of 
assume a rightful share of the task of achie\’ing the standar^by 
which competence can reasonably be guaranteed for all admitted to 
practice? 

Membership in professional organizations is a minimum expec- 
tation of every teacher; active support of its program to strengthen 
itself is a characteristic of everyone with a strong professional 
commitment. Only through co-operative efforts in local, state, 
and national organizations may the strength necessary to elevate 
and enforce high professional standards be achieved. 

Obligations of the Profession to Teachers 
A profession, by the nature of its service to people, places its 
members at the mercy of the vicissitudes of public opinion llui^ 

“ T. M- Stiaaett, “The Road Ahead," Journal of Teacher Eduedion, VoL XI. 
So. 1 (hlarch, 1560). p. 5. 


obligated 
un an in- 


lege program of preparation. 

Continued scJwhrship. The professional 
tn keen abreast of his field of specializatio 
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always play upon vital aspects of human existence — health, edu- 
cation, and religion. Teadiing requires the professional practi- 
tioner to engage in tlie highly delicate process of promoting 
changes in tlie tliinking and behavior of young people. Family 
and community attitudes, traditions, folldore, superstitions as 
well as dogmas, may be refuted by established knowledge taught 
to children but unavailable or unacceptable to their elders. The 
resulting challenge to established values may threaten people 
psychologically. Such insecurity may result in attacks against the 
individuals and insUtutions that pose tlie threat. Socrates, it ^vill 
be remembered, paid with liis life because the substance and 
methods of his teachings made loo many people anxious and 
hostile toward him. 

ProtecUon of members against unfair and abusive treatment 
by the public served is an obligation of all profession. As the 
EducaUonal Policies Commission has pointed out. High stand- 
ards of professional service can be maintained only m favorable 
circumst^ces. To secure these circumstances for its members 
is a primary objective of every profession. 

Protection of freedom to teach. Loyal ^ capa ® 
have every right to expect freedom to teach. In ^is era of 
Carthyism and die “organization man," freedom is b^mg emded 
Teachers by the very nature of their work, are guardians of th 
Svidul, of the philosophy -d Practic^f dem. 
cratS^foing. Sometimes in asserting them ^ 

their responsibiUties as Ihe'wrath of todividuds and 

of democratic Uving, ‘“‘^''ers tncm the wmth o^ 

groups who would impose upo 

brand of democracy. nressure to bear upon 

When vocal obhgation to protect tirem. The 

teachers, the J ^ and defend the profes- 

NEA has ‘WO organmations tte^^ 

sional status of teachers. TheCommn 

• PmfessloJtal Organizations in American 

” EducaUonal Policies EdLaUon AssoclaUon aud American As- 

Education (Washington, • •• 1957 ), p. 11. . t t ranfrlv* 

aociaUon o( School Aduummatom '”‘1“^ I” 

.•For docume»tau;o» ace B. J; i960), pp. RpS 

AAtiP BuriCio. Voh 40, ho. (Sp 

I960), pp. 8-17. 
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Freedom concentrates its eflForts on the promotion of tenure and 
academic freedom through sound legislation, and wise practices 
on the local level. The second committee, the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy through Education, in 
co-operation with state and local education associations, investi- 
gates cases of alleged unjust discharge or treatment of individual 
teachers or administrators. It should be made clear, however, that 
neither of these groups has any legal power; they carry on their 
work through methods of persuasion and publicity. Nevertheless, 
they have had a salutary effect upon the teaching profession. 
Several state associations have similar committees functioning 
solely to protect individual teachers from unfair or unjust treat- 
ment. 

Provision of leadership to improve education. A second general 
type of obligation, one positive in nature, is incumbent upon the 
profession of teaching. It relates to providing leadership for the 
improvement of the organization, stjructure, and services of edu- 
cation itself. To accomplish this goal, professional associations 
sponsor conferences, hold conventions and publish journals to 
disseminate ideas, facts, and information. Research and experi- 
mentation are encouraged and sometimes conducted by the staff 
members of state and national bodies. In-service education of 
teachers as well as curriculum development projects are supported. 

A good example of leadership that should improve education 
is the New Horizons Project. This study, completed in 1960, 
provided “. . . some philosophical guide lines for the profes- 
sion. . . as well as some suggested programs for improve- 
ment of teaching. The director of the Project, Margaret Lindsey, 
called upon educators to “reverse the tendency to locate the 
shaping forces of our profession outside ourselves.” It is to be 
hoped that the findings of the Project will enhance the “moral 
commitment to deliver quality service to every child and youth in 
America through the improvement of the teaching profession. 

Although professional teachers* associations are sometimes 
accused of pursuing interests confined solely to enhancing the 
personal status of their members — as, for example, working to 
improve salaries and retirement plans, to establish tenure, and to 
reduce work loads — tlic truth is that tlicsc groups give major atten- 


DuUod, op. cU., p. 2, 
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tion and Hnancial support to projects designed to strengthen 
and extend the benefits of education. Legislation affecting 
children, from child labor laws to compulsory school attendance, 
has had strong backing from organized gronps of teachers. Close 
co-operation is maintained with other educationally oriented 
agencies, sueh as state departments of public instruction, the 
United States Office of EducaUon, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, on matters of general concern in the field of education. 

In short, leadership to improve education as well as the pro- 
fessional status of teachers, is a responsibility of tire organized 
teaching profession. Established organizations and associations 
of various sorts are the channels through which such leadership 
comes to fruition. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
PROFESSION OF TEACHING 

If one listens to the man on the street, he iviU from time to time 
hear criticisms of various professions. "Medical service is too ex 
pensive.” “University professors live in ivory ‘o^ts. M^er 
L provincial." "Laskers are dishonest.” The profess 
ing I no exception. Like other professions it should “a^“^ 
cisms from lay people as weU as those from withm its own ranks 
to discover weaknesses in its service to the pubhc. 

Teachers Shoufd Welcome Needed Changes 

t • 1 riennle are charged with bemg dedicated 

Sometimes professional p p ignoring needs for 

to the preservaPon of i£ takes place, the 

change. It is argued y ^ tj^ereby 

knowledge that "’“he of ^tne tendency to rigidity 

jeopardize his status. jo fjje teaching profession can 

of p* Lss demands change. Teachers should 

b^fecepUvfrchange* Uiat promise improved pracUces. 

. . Teaching Should Discipline Its 

The Profession of Tea 9 

Members of teaching is that once a perse" 

A fairly common fellow practitioners will overloo 

is accepted as a member, n 
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unsatisfactory performance. Malpractice is often ignored or 
winked at by fellow members of a profession, so the charge goes. 
In too many instances, the criticism is justified. A code of pro- 
fessional ethics that is universally adopted and enforced is im- 
perative. Teachers should take the lead in weeding out xmdesir- 
able members of the profession. 

Obsfacfes to the Further Professionalization of 

Teaching Should Be Removed 
It is generally recognized among educators that certain concep- 
tions and conditions tend to mitigate against further profession- 
alization of teaching. Among the more formidable obstacles to 
further professionalization are the following: 

(1) The fallacy that successful teaching is a matter of practical 
skill that can be picked up on the job; (2) The chronic imbalance 
in the supply and demand for qualified teachers; (3) The rela- 
tively low standards of admission to preparational programs for 
teaching; (4) The stop-gap concept of teaching — ^“I must pre- 
pare for some occupation during my four years in college,^ or 
“I need something to fall back on if Tm not successful in my first 
occupational choice.” (5) The absence of a unified professional 
organization of teachers; (6) Low standards of certification that 
exist in several states; (7) The tendency of teachers to deprecate 
their own profession; (8) The existence of many teacher-education 
programs of poor quality. 

In the final analysis, professional status must be earned or 
merited by an occupational group. Members of a profession must 
make sure that they can guarantee to the public their competence, 
professional character, and honorable practice. When a group 
can offer such a guarantee, it can achieve and maintain profes- 
sional status. Members of the profession of teaching have sole 
responsibility for achieving professional status personally and for 
extending such status to others. 

SUMMARY 

Until the present century the services of members of professions 
were ratlicr primitive. Practitioners were poorly trained. Ekluca- 
Uonal standards for admission to tlic service groups were low. 

The twentieth century has seen several significant develop- 
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ments in professional fields. The rapid accumulation of knowl- 
edge has brought about specialization. Standards for admission 
to professions have risen significantly, and the quality of service 
rendered has increased appreciably. The aim of pro essiona 
practitioners is now not only to help people to survive but to ve 
abundantly in a society that demands more and more service. 

A profession has several distinguishing characterisdcs. Among 
the more important ones are these: service is va ue 
professional gain; tlie public accords members g ^ ^ 

tice is based on a body of specialized knowledge, prac 

intellectual activity; standards of qualifications or a 
the group are mahitained; conduct of members is governed by 
ethics; and a strong organization is maintaine . ^-nfpssion 

A code of ethics contains an official ^ 

that serves as a guide to its members. The ° 1® welfare 

code are to protect EducaUon As- 

o£ members of the which establishes five 

sociation has adopted a code of cmi to parents 

principles covering teachers obligations . gjjj to pro- 
Ld homes, to school and community, to employer, P 

fessional associates. „ -..j Caics are almost countless. 

Teacher organizaUons in the United ^ ef- 

Their efforts to improve educaUon are both signUican 

fective. . . njj it both obligations 

Membership in a profession jprnands a profound com- 

and benefits for individuals. Teac t,y Jifelong status 

mitment for each person whic ^ advanced tluough 

and scholarship. Common go o chould rightfully expect to 
their organizations. In “ protected. Teacher or- 

have their freedom to teac to members, 

ganizations owe leadership an profession of teac g* 

Major improvements are needed mm 
Teachers should welcome ra*e blocWng needed ffli- 

and they should strive to rem 
provement. 
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THE TEACHER AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


No other profession involves its members so closely mth the com- 
munity in which practice is performed as does ‘^‘=^‘■’2- 
cians Lat individual patients, lawyers counsel 
serve their own congregations, engineers deal with P J 

eets, architects design buddings, and those rnubho 

selected cases. Teachers, in contrast, , .j their 

schools, in addition to instructing the chddren “sign 
care, must work with practicaUy the “f ® "““^^ties re- 

The close ‘the^public ownership of 

suits from two principal factors. ( ) P theintesral 

schools with a high degree of local auoMmy^^^ , he welfare and 

relationship between the work „,it„ral civic, economic, 

progress of aU aspects of Je-mo^. “toa^^oivic.^ 

vocational, and professional. ^ ^ „£ 

document the foregomg gene -hat schools are often blamed 
the teachers to the total oom-no" V "^e 
for a variety of “adequacies At Ae point furAer, 

apparent m communities. ^ profession for an epidemic; 

would a community Wamo A o ^^p charged to engineers, 
nor would Ae heavy hig y , ^r juvende delinquency 
poor laws to lawyers, =>““^“^^001 hedtati tocondemn schools 
fo social workers. Y-*' ^wefdemonstrates a scientific ac- 
and teachers when =1 f““^ ^an young people and adults fad 
complishment beyond on , , . vior, when enrollments in sci- 

to exhibit mature „ „ fall behind indusUial and mA- 

ence and maAematics m 8 ^ 1 , or when materialism raAer 

tary demands for scien A P dominate Ae interests 0 

than human and moral com-c 
people. 


. 26S • 
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THE FORCE OF THE TEACHER IN THE COMMUNITY 

The force of the teacher in the community has gained in strength 
in recent years.^ Attitudes toward teachers are changing as teach- 
ers themselves show deeper concerns for the relationships that 
prevail between their work and the total life of people. 


Changing Affifudes Toward Teachers 

Early teachers were servants in individual households; they had 
no relationships to the community at all. The first professional 
teachers, who charged fees for their services, were called Sophists, 
meaning "men of wisdom." They came to Athens during the fifth 
century b.c. to give instruction in language, reasoning, and oratory. 
Many were highly regarded, but their ranks were filled wth char- 
latans. They took an active part in community affairs, however, 
since they stressed a "practical education" keyed to the strong iO" 
dividualistic strain that developed in Greek life prior to Plato s 
day. Their instruction in reasoning, based on common sense and 
rhetoric, was ex&emely valuable to the citizen who sought ad- 
vantage in political affairs. Some Sophists, however, tended to 
help students argue their own cases to best advantage, without 
regard for fact; as a consequence, all Sophists came to be sterec^ 
typed as sellers of rhetorical tricks and dishonest arguments 
instead of seekers of the truth. Thus the word sophistry came to 
mean dishonest argument 

The charging of fees ran counter to the Athenian dedication to 
amateurism. This and other factors led to the early ridicule of the 
teacher as; He who caimot do, teaches.” Even more serious in 
terms of the community relationships of the Sophists was their 
questioning of old customs, political traditions, the state of the 
gods, and religious beliefs. In the time of peace, such skepticism 
was ridiculed and opposed verbally; but when Athens became em- 
broiled m war, the loyalties of teachers were challenged. Many 
were driven out; and Socrates, a native Athenian who was the 
greatest Sophist of all and one who had won high respect, was con- 
demned to dcatli. 


Stercot:jpes of teachers. The early distrust of teachers and the 

^ Serfvea, “A Conununity Tbit Caxc*," ih 
tloncl FctcrU-Tccchcr, Vol. 54, No. 9 (.May, 1000), pp. 32-55. 
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tendency of communities to give to them stereotypes tliat belittle 
and ridicule have persisted down through the ages. Early colonial 
teachers were pictured as "men of mind, who had no mind for 
hard work." The angular, imprach'cal Ichabod Crane became a 
caricature of the male teachers of the nineteenth century. The 
meek and mousy Mr. Peepers of recent television fame represents 
an extension of tlie stereotypes of men in teaching. Women have 
fared little better by tlie public picture painted of them as teach- 
ers. The image of a cloistered spinster, devoid of personality and 
natmal biological drives, who shuns community life to “keep 
school” and set a noble example of virtue for the young, is well 
known by all. The recent version, reflected in the television char- 
acter, Our Miss Brooks, is modernized to tlie extent of adding a 
tough cleverness and the open and frank admission that she 
prefers marriage to manuals for teaching English. But even this 
stereotype is of a woman who appears pathetically weary of her 
assignment — and she is still single. 

Otlier characteristics came to be blended into tlie images of 
the teacher that tlie public held and popularized, including such 
traits as self-denial— teachers were not supposed to crave material 
rewards; exemplary behavior — teachers did not smoke, go to 
dances and cocktail parties, or play cards; religious dedication- 
teachers were expected or required to teach Sunday School classes; 
political abstinence — teachers in most communities were to avoid 
active participation in government or be frowned upon. 

Public endorsement of teachers. Despite this heritage of un- 
favorable public attitudes and community isolationism, teachers 
today find themselves described and pictured in favorable terms 
on radio and television as well as in the public press. They 
very much involved in community life and are being accorded 
increasing degrees of personal, political, and religious freedom to 
live as other professional people do. 

The public endorsement of teachers has been accelerated by 
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career teacher relatively free to change positions, and the g 
recognition of the importance of education in the new sc 
age. These two forces have tsmse e public to change its 
of the teacher from one of a ridiculed and tolerated servant 

of a respected inteUectual leader. 
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DevefopJng Concerns of Teachers 

As die teachers interest and leadership in community affairs is 
again welcomed, certain concerns have become fairly common as 
professional goals for all educational personnel. For this reason 
preparation for teaching today places considerable emphasis upon 
the study of co mm unity life, the means by which schools may im- 
prove communities, the basic premises which support the umtmg 
of school and community in a common cause, and the ways m 
which community resources may be utilized to strengthen educa- 
tional programs. 

To study communities. Because of the impact of community Iff® 
upon both the goals of schools and the motivations of individual 
students, teachers find it imperative to study communities gen- 
erally as weU as individually. Such scholarship involves, first of 
all, acquiring a knowledge of the sociological composition of all 
communities to help the teacher in understanding and predicting 
the forces that ^vill operate in any given situation. In this phase of 
preparation, the functions, structure, typical patterns of activity* 
sources of stability, cultural resources, essential services, and 
leadership are the content of the study. 

A second phase of community study involves the identification 
of factors which, as some say, give personality to particular com- 
munities. These include historical development, racial and reli- 
gious composition, impact of particular business and industrial de- 
velopments, force of certain institutioDS such as colleges or prisons, 
and the power structure that results from the intermeshing of 
various community characteristics. In effect, aspect of com- 
munity study involves the application of the general principles of 
social structure to specific examples. Its professional purpose as far 
as the teacher is concerned is to develop a sensitivity to forces and 
patterns and to perfect a degree of skill in the discovery and 
analyses of factors that give uniqueness to each community* 
whether it be a rural school district or a major metropolitan area. 
Some sources of knowledge for the teacher are shown visually 
Figure 19. 

To improcc communities. The responsibility of teachers and 
schools for community improvement has not yet been defined to 
the s at i sfaction of all. Those who contend that the job of the 
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school is strictly academic — to teach tlie basic skills, the three R's, 
and tile formal subjects of the school curriculum— claim that the 
teacheris relationship to community improvement is indirect. They 
hold that good academic educational programs will eventuate in 
improvement of community living as the recipients of schooling 
later apply what tliey have learned. This concept, wliile partially 
valid, provides for only a remote relationship between the schoo 
and the community and may permit the school to emphasize con- 
tent that is out of touch with life itself. 

A contrasting point of view expects teachers and schools to serve 
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The belief that the work of schools can contribute immedi- 
ately to the solution of community problems is documented by 
numerous case studies which illustrate ways in which school and 
community co-operation have improved community life.® Two 
sample cases illustrate specific ways in which the school has 
worked directly to improve communities. 

1. Community improvement through adult education in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska. Involvement of the school in community improve- 
ment was initiated in Scottsbiuff when an adult education program 
was created to help solve its problems. The scope of the develop- 
ments which ensued are indicated by the abbreviated case report 
below: ® 


Why Scottsbiuff, Nebraska, embarked on a community improvement 
project is told in an annual report of its adult education program: “The 
world is fuU of problems: how to make a living, how to create a whol^ 
some family life, and how to obtain serenity of character, how to build 
peace among ourselves and among nations.” Summed up in this 
ment are community needs as viewed by Scottsbluffs educational 
leaders. Her citizens decided to meet some of these needs by organizing 
an adult education program. 

Approaching community improvement through an adult education 
program has exposed Scottsbluff’s citizens to a satisfying experience. 
Since 1951, many courses of study have been available to an increasing 
number of enrollees. A survey last year showed that high school ^d 
college teachers, ministers, merchants, and housewives were teaching 
classes in a wide variety of subjects. What an impression youngsters 
must have seeing their parents going to school, and doing home- 
work. . . . 

The many resources of the comm uni ty have been used to make the 
program possible. Along with hi^ school and college staff members, 
commumty trade members and businessmen have planned and abo 
participated in the program. Their labors have been well rewarded, a 
large number of adults have qualified for college diplomas, and an even 


Edward G. Olsen, ScJioal and Community ProErams, Englewood Cuu», - v 
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the role of the «wol in community Improvement in 15 foreign countries. , 
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The School Ezccuticc. VoL 76 (September. 1050). pp. 100-107. 
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geater number of ScottsbJuffs foreign-bom popuhaon have been 
helped meet U.S. citizenship requirements. 

(^mg to school again opened a new social life for many of the 
°”ly courses help them in their business hves, but 

they also led to stimulating friendsllips and hobby clubs. Many ea- 
roUees soon found themselves deeply involved in community service 
acHvities, Life was suddenly rich, exciting, and purposeful. Now there 
IS a distinct possibility that a citizens advisory group will be organized 
this fall. 


Co-operation among the schools and other community agencies is 
no longer novel in Scottsbiuff — it is now taken for granted. Free pub- 
licity is given to tlie program by the two local radio stations and the 
Joeal neivspaper. 

In ScottsblufF, the quest for self-improvement has come into its 
own. With it has come commum'ty improvement. The world’s problems 
no longer seem insurmountable to this community— -they know they 
can at least tackle them through education. 


The key words in the Scottsbiuff case study read: Xo-opera- 
tion among the schools and otlier community agencies is no longer 
novel. . . "Schools” mean teachers; “other community agencies" 
refer to citizens. In other words, teachers and other citizens 
pooled their skill, imagination, judgment and insight to improve 
community living. 

2. New York City schools undertake a community problem. 
Some might say that close working relationships between school 
and community are possible in relatively small communities but 
impractical in large, metropolitan areas. The second case study 
involves the largest city in the United States; ** 


We would like to add our stamp of approval to the casual exclama- 
tion of the pundit who said, “big cities, big problems." But we would 
also add this thought: big problems are not necessarily insolvablel 
Big cities are well-equipped with the most precious factor for prob- 
lem solving— they have human resources. The Brooklyn, New York 
School Districts 26 and 28 recognized this factor and have put it to 
work by organizing the Home-School-Community Partnership. 

These districts have a population of 350,000 people representing a 
polyglot of social, economic, ethnic, and religious groups. The health, 
recreation, safety, housing, and delinquency conditions in this over- 


pp. 101-102. 
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crowded, residential-industrial area fall short on many counts. The 
assistant superintendent of schools thought the time had come to o 
something about them, and enlisted the aid of the school principals, 
parent association members and teachers. 

Other needs were soon spotted, such as better understanding of the 
school program by the lay citizens and greater recognition of the com- 
munity’s resources by the school people. Most urgent and most evi 
dently lacking was the spirit of teamwork between lay and profession 
people. 

The steering group instigating the program decided that thetf 
partnership project woiild be distinguished by one unique feature 
activities would revolve around the elementary schools and through tne 
parents’ association in each school. To achieve this , the leaders of the 
PA’s were organized into district parent workshops, and a represe^a 
tive group of principals was organized into a district Commumty ge- 
lations Committee. 

Since the program’s inception in 1951, many activities have beOT 
planned to acquaint parents with various phases of the work done m 
the schools. Teachers and parents have analyzed the subject offerings* 
teaching methods, guidance programs, library functions, and art study^ 
Co-operatively they have presented the two spring festivals — evenings 
of cultural experience and entertainment provided by many of 
elementary and junior bigh school children. 

The annual publication entitled The Three Ks Fins has done an 
impressive job in getting the toUl education picture across to parents, 
social and civic groups. It ties together the many trends and tangents 
discussed at the worfehop meetings and is liberally punctuated by hu 
man interest notes and photographs of children, parents, and teachers 
working and learning together. 

The first steps have paved the way for subsequent projects. They 
have created the spirit; it is this spirit which dictates future activiti^* 
For example, each of the parents’ associations now works %vilh nci^' 
borhood leaders on one annual major project to improve local condi- 
tions. All resources, human, physical, and social, are marshalled to 
solve the chosen problem. 

The roster of improvement activities is quite impressive since the 
most vital areas have been taken in hand. A district-\vide clean-up 
^paip concentrating on covering disposal containers, clearing 
debns from lots streets and yards was undertaken; another local 
sooa on was able to have a dangerous area near a canal fenced off* 
various groups m coKjperaaon with school personnel have provided 
demonstraUons in food preparaUon and dicleUcs. This emphasis on 
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nutritious meals and effective family living has been of special value to 
the newly-arrived Puerto Rican families. 

Two new architectural additions grace tlie local scene: a library 
and a district health center, hfany other improvement endeavors 
have received local and national recognition and awards. 

The theme of this years workshop committee is “Strengthening 
Family Life,” and high on its list are the vital questions of juvenile 
delinquency, improved school attendance, pride in personal appear- 
ance, and an increase in the number of children and adults participating 
in wholesome leisure-time activities. 

Even a fleeting glimpse of future plans shows that the commimity 
teams need no crystal ball to see their goals: expanding parent associa- 
tion memberships, involving more community members in school- 
neighborhood projects, publishing more local neighborhood bulletins, 
and more teacher-parent study groups. 

Well-named, this program has indeed been a partnership between 
the home, the school, and the community. It has afforded a magnificent 
opportunity for interaction: school people have gotten to Imow the 
community resources and problems; lay people have been made aware 
of the educational program and school problems. 


It is noteworthy that the Brooklyn project was mitiated by a 
member of the school staff, the assistant superintendent of schools. 
Teachers and principals were active participants in the project 
To unite school and community in a common cause. The over-all 
objective of developing relationships between teac ers an 
communities they serve, as illustrated by the two ^ ' 

is to bring the resources of the community toge er m 
cause of improved education and better . 
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Utilizing communittj resources to improve education. A foiu^ 
concern that has developed during the last 25 years relates to ihe 
use that can be made of community resources to enrich and im- 
prove the educational program of the school. The commumty in 
which pupils live is aptly called a laboratory for learning. Tins 
conception is important to the teacher for at least three reaso^. 
First, the good teacher must know and be able to evaluate the 
environmental influences impinging upon his pupils if he is to 
make the most of the laws of learning. Second, the good teacher 
utilizes the resources of the community, both physical and human, 
in the educational program.* Third, close co-operation between 
school and community in the educational process is imperative. 
Maurice F. Seay lias summarized the reasons teachers must know 
the community in these words: * 

In addition to knowing children and the subject matter to be taught 
teachers of schools which emphasize community resources must know 
the interests and the customs of the people whom they serve, their 
problems, and how they make a living. They must know the organiza- 
tions and methods of the other public services of the community- 
must know how the problems of their patrons and the agencies of ® 
commumty relate to problems and agencies elsewhere in the state, lU 
the nation, and in the world. Above all, they must know how to study a 
local co mmun ity, so as to identity its problems and resources. 


Numerous values are derived by the teacher who is u studeut 
of the community. As a result of community study, the teacher is 
able (1) to take cognizance of environmental infl uences while 
teaching; (2) to obtain instructional aids and materials from 
commumty; (3) to relate subject matter to experiences of pup' » 
(4) to provide effective guidance to pupils; (5) to serve as an 
effective public relations agent for the schools; and (6) to wor ' 
with commumty groups interested in the improvement of a com 
munity living. An excellent outline for study of a commumty mn/ 
be found in the Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the American Associa 
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tion of School Administrators.*' 

The teacher who is a student of liis community will work closely 
with agencies in fields such as cliildren s welfare, social work, law 
enforcement, youtli activities, public healtli, and organized recrea* 
tion. He will remain in touch with lay groups such as the PTA, 
civic and service clubs, and women’s organizations. His teaching 
will include organized field trips, and he will bring community 
resources into the classroom. The final result will be better educa- 
tion for boys and girls. 

differences in communities 

A community may be defined as “the concentration of interests 
and activities of a people in a given area, the area being large 
enough to provide institutions, agencies, and services adequate 
to satisfy most of the needs of the people living there. But th^e 
is also a psychological dimension of a community. It may be 
thought of as “involving devotion to a certain place, or to common 
interests or ideals which produce in people an interest in and a 
sense of belonging to a locality or to an area. ® The commumty is 
a place, people, and institutions. . . 

It is difficult to generalize witli regard to tlie teacher s role m 
the community. Communities differ, as do individuals. A descnpr 
tion of t>vo communities will illustrate the point. 


A Quiet, Stable Town 
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and goats graze on the poorer, more arid lands of the county. 
picturesque scenery has been exploited through the establishment o a 
number of camps where youth are brought in the summer, which 
an important part of the economic life of the town. Warm sulp ur 
springs are the basis of appeal to health seekers. 

A large metal monument of a dinosaur stands above the sulp ur 
water fountain, advertising the town's two principal claims to ame. 
the health facilities and the discovery nearby of fossilized dinosaur 
tracks along one of the rivers. a V, v/ 

Local people are proud of their quiet little health resort and s o 
litde indination to make radical changes. When a railroad propos 
years ago, to build a line through the town, the residents were 
ful in their opposition. They argued that such an innovation wo 
destroy their peace and quieL 

Few changes have occurred in Lewiston over the years. 
of the people are evidently comfortable and satisfied. The power 
structure is probably quite visible and stable. 

Note the contrasts between Lewiston and the fast-gro^ving> 
boom city of Grover which is described below: 


A Boom City 

Grover is made-to-order for Texas-style boasting. Rising from the 
flat prmnes near the Gulf of hlexico, it mushroomed from a sleepy 
hamlet on the shores of a meandering bayou at the turn of the centi^ 
to a bustling, thriving young industrial giant of some 50,000 populabo^ 
in little more than four decades. Kzact population figures are la S 
because Eveiytime you look away, some real estate man runs in an 
plants 500 or 1,000 new homes," 

It was only hack in 1897 that citizens of the village erected the ^ 
schoolhouse by public subscription and built furniture by voI<^^ 
labor to provide a place for teaching 24 youngsters of school age. 
Money left over bom the "schoolhouse pot" was used to pay the on 
teacher; at the rate of $30.00 per month. This was also the going "'aS 
for a fair-lo-middling cow hand at the time. 


Both Lewiston and Grover are fast becoming vestigial remain^ 
of an agrarian society. A promin ent s ociologist tells why: ^ — 

f “d CljMige la MctropoUlaa Sodety," pap.' 

for Coafer^ oa EducaUoaal Policy la MettopoUlao Society 
^ U'U'.ntly CotmeJ on Edocatiooai AdioJoiiBattan. Korthwoteta Univ^^' 
Novcober 15 - 12 . 1353 
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America is a nation of muslirooming metropolitan areas and dying 
small towns. Across the countryside, llie shift in the human landscape 
is almost momentarily visible. Tlie fanning areas grow increasingly 
prainelikc, as the density of human population dwindles and the size 
of holdings increases; as the small towns become ghost towns, or e e 
assume the shapes of miniature metropoli; die small cities berome 
urban areas, and the great metropolitan areas expand until they egm 
to form vast urban regions stretching from Virginia to Maine, torn 
southern Wisconsin to Indiana, and down two hundred mdes or 
California coast. 


The trend described by Greer has been labeled , 

by geographers and “connurbation* by sociologists. 'Hie , 

enhanced tlie importance of mcdium*to-large cities m ® , 

States and of wealthy, sophisticated suburban sec j 
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chart form those which have received the greatest amount of 
recognition. 

Participant in Community Affairs 

Educators, indeed people in general, seem to be in general agree- 
ment that teachers should take an active part in community 
affairs. They are agreed that teachers should participate in com- 
munity life for good reasons which include the following: (1) 
Teachers are among the better educated people in the community 


rABnapANT in 
COMMUN11Y ATPAlftS 



FIGURE 20. 


ROUS OF THE TEACHER IN THE COMMUNITY 

and tlierefore have excellent qualifications for participating hi 
co^unity activities; (2) ParUcipaUon in community activities 
enhances a teacher’s understanding of the environment of his 
pupils; (3) Education is a social function, paid for by society, and 
a caU upon the time and efforts of its agents; 
f The public gains a better understanding of and appreciation 
lor teachers and education if teachers are able participants in 
community activities; and (5) Able young people in the com- 
inumty are apt to look with more favor upon the teaching profes- 
- 1 ^ members arc active participants in community U/e. 

While teachers should parUdpate in community life, go®® 
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judgment must be used by them in the allocation of their time. 
There is a limit to what a person can do in the way of community 
participation. But is this a discussion of what is, or what ought to 
be? The facts indicate that instead of cautioning future teachers 
about overparticipation one should exhort them to greater par- 
ticipation. A recent study noted that the majority of first-year 
teachers in the sample did not “join a church, a civic club, or a 
social group in the community where they did their first teaching. 
Furthermore almost two-thirds of the first-year teachers reporting 
were not registered to vote in the commumties where they 
taught” “ 

Cultural and /n/e//erfuo/ Reiourca 
The teacher is a cultural and intellectual resource of the com- 
munity in which he teaches. He is called on by the commumty to 
give speeches, to appear on radio and television programs, to serve 
on committees, and to advise on various matters. The teacher w o 
possesses special talents in fields such as music or art, the tea er 
who has highly developed intellectual interests in h’terature, ius* 
tory, science, or vocational fields, and the teacher with 
hobbies are in demand as resource personnel for commi^ty 
groups. To sum up. “A teacher, by educaUon, experience, and by\y- 
reason of intelligence, should play an active role in conununi y 
affairs.” 


Public Servant 

The teacher is a public servant to the sense that 

bythepubhcandjstosjee^en^^^^^ V 

peopra?d“the state, id is paid a salary frotn tax funds collected 
from the people he ^ ^ interpreter 
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school and the “way things are done here.” 

One may get the idea from what has been said that the body 
politic dominates the behavior, ideas, and social life of the teacher. 
That the teacher, as a public servant, is continually under public 
scrutiny cannot be denied. However, no imphcation is intended 
that the teacher must be a docile conformist because he is em- 
ployed in an institution society has established to educate the 
young. Furthermore, the teacher must never become a passive 
instrument to be manipulated by those at the top of the power 
structure. 

C/iifd Deve/opmenf Expert 

The teacher plays a role that is based upon his education and 
competencies. He is an expert in child development The state has 
attested to his competencies as a person who imderstands children 
and youth. To assure minimum qualifications, the state has estab- 
lished certification standards which a teacher must meet before be 
can receive a license to practice his profession. And like a physi- 
cian, he must be licensed before he can practice— before he can 
accept employment as a teacher. 

Parents thhik nothing of seeking out teachers at P.T.A. meet- 
ings, or even at social gatherings, to obtain their advice about how 
to handle problems with their children. Parents often seek advice 
from teachers who are not teaching their children. 

Knowledge derived from education and experience makes it 
possible for the teacher to serve as an adviser to parents. But he 
must observe the precautions of diplomacy and discretion at all 
times. Too much advice, or the wrong advice, can damage the 
reputation of both the teacher and his school. He must play his 
role of expert with regard to children with mature judgment, 
professional precision, and reasonable success. 

Symbol of Sfafus Quo 

Communities and people resist change. As a creature of the com- 
munity, and as a human being, teachers are cast in tlie role of 
guardians of the status quo. Therein lies a pressing dilemma. H 
tlic teacher a conservator of the past, or must he be a leader for 
cliange? Each teacher has to answ'cr the question for liimself. But 
regardless of how he answers the question, he must be aware of 
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the fact tliat society has placed him in the role of a maintainer of 
the status quo. 

The source of this role of tlie teacher is to be found in the 
phenomenon known as cultural lags of society, but education has 
developed many of its o\vn. Some examples are textbooks and 
rigid courses of study slavishly followed, formalistic and anti- 
quated curricular programs, and the acquiescence of some edu- 
cational ‘leaders” in the face of demands by petty politicians. 
Be that as it may, the teacher does play the role of maintainer of 
the status quo. 


Promoter of Progress 

The teacher, wliile a conservator of the past, is also cast in the 
role of a promoter of progress. He transmutes as well as transmits 
tile culture. He is a promoter of progress in that he must keep up 
with innovations and new knowledge germane to his teaching 

field. ,. ... 

Social change is inevitable. As a leader in community activihes, 
it is likewise inevitable that the teacher is placed m f"® P™™” 
from time to time of being a promoter of progress m e 
munity as well as in his profession. , » v 

It Zn be said without fear of contradiction tha ea to 
tion in incompatible roles — as maintainere o s a ^ j 

promoters of ^ess. The teacher pondeimg “ 

which role will predominate would do weU to reflect upon these 
words of Wasserman: 

No social system is 

ceptible to change, prepared at ^ freshideas, new technics, 

institutions to conform with the d 

altered circumstanees. It is this character, has 

progress. No form of alnendment has enabled those 

proved valid for all time; only co 
which exist today to survive. 

1 nf thp teacher could be presented. 
Numerous additional roles regarded as a sociological 
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- Loins 

Company, 1945), p. 1. CopyngW by a»> 
tion Press. 
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stranger, a surrogate of middle-class morality, a model for Ae 
young, and as an idealist. It will suffice to say that teachers pky 
many roles, some of which are contradictory to others. For 
reason, and others, teachers must be mature enough to tolerate 
ambiguity and uncertainty. 


The Teacher as Cifiien 

What does the word citizen mean? The dictionary defimtion of 
the term is of little help: “Person who by birth or by choice is a 
member of a state or nation.” Citizenship, in the dictionary seme, 
is automatic in the United States. According to Section I, Artie e 
14 of the Constitution of the United States: “AH persons bom or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside.” 

The term citizen has an active dimension that should be empha- 
sized. Citizenship means doing something as well as being some- 
thing. Among the specific privileges and duties of citizenship as 
listed by the Constitution are suffrage, holding political office, 
paying taxes, serving in the armed forces, obeying law, and servmg 
on juries. 

Citizenship records of teachers need to be improced. There is 
often a sharp contrast in the being and doing aspects of citizen- 
ship, as an examination of the citizenship records of teachers wm 
show. A study of voting habits of social studies teachers in a large 
city in the Middle West found that only 65 per cent of those 
teachers who were registered actually voted in 10 elections over 
a four-year period.** Not all social studies teachers in the city 
registered. In a Southern city, it was found that teachers voted 
with more frequency than the general public but that thc*^ 
registration and voting were below those of other professional 
groups.” ** 

Teachers* records Nvith regard to other obligations of citizen- 
ship are in need of improvement. In most states, teachers ine 
exempt from jury duty. Few teachers serve in legislative bodies. 


MiHcf R. CoUiagj and Stanley E. Dimood, “Do Sodal Studies Teaclief* 
Veter SoclaJ Education, Vo!. 14 (October, 1950), p. 207. 

IJn^ey J Stiles, cd., Teacher $ Role in American Socict}/, Foorte® 
1^ John Dwey Society (New York; Ilaiper & Drotbers, 1957), 
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Too many teachers shun political debate and open discussions of 
political afiFairs. Too often, teachers conventions at the local, state, 
and national levels give inadequate attention to matters concern- 
ing the body politic. 

Numerous reasons are advanced to explain the relatively poor 
citizenship record of teachers. Most of these reasons are, in fact, 
rationalizations when examined objectively. The so-called double 
standard of conduct for teachers and other citizens is a good 
example. Too frequently, the rigid double standard exists in the 
mind of the teacher more than in actual fact. Research reported by 
Terrien sheds light on the matter. He found that 70 per cent of 
the teachers sampled in his study “believed in some degree that 
the public expected some sort of different or better conduct from 
the teaching group than is expected of other groups. In speak- 
ing of teachers* political behavior, a sensitive area, Terrien con- 
cluded that: “Quite a number of the teachers appeared . tobe 

upholding a principle which they had no desire to test. Appar- 
ently some teachers think they are expected to behave in a certain 
way, but they axe not anxious really to find out whether 
their suppositions are true. Such teachers should be remin e o 
John Stuart Mill's admonition in his classic Essay on Representa- 
tive Government, “The rights and interests of each or any person 
are only secure from being disregarded when the pwson mterested 
is himself able and habituaUy disposed to stand up 
Citizenship Tights and responsibilities 
has special citizenship responsibilities. Ho “ 
than the general public; he therefore has 
qualifications for citizenship respons.bJihes. 

I the schools for citizenship 

that the teacher nrust be an j EducaUon 

ship to others. Fuitl>ct™“e e j“n,ands upon teachers. The 
Association. etWcs place cit ^ ^ provides 

Third Principle. Section j ^ ^ ^ 

that a teacher due consideration for his 

ticipate in community ac and himsefi.” 

obligations to his ■ the^responsibilities inherent in 

The ethical teacher dis cnarges ^ — 

Roles of Teiclm.' 

"Frederic W. .Te">«5’,lr(Sepl.^. ISSS). p. IS. 

Educeliono! SodshsP. ™. 1 r 
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good citizensliip. He believes in the doing as well as the being 
phase of citizenship. As a citizen, the teacher: (a) votes — ^in fact 
he may even campaign for his candidate outside the school; (&) 
runs for office if he chooses to do so; (c) serves on juries when 
asked to do so; (d) is an effective and intelligent leader and 
follower in worthwhile civic projects; (e) exemplifies in his life 
a profound belief in the inherent dignity and inalienable rights 
of each individual; (/) exercises his right of freedom of thought, 
religion, and peaceful assembly; and (g) strives to understand Ae 
fundamental principles underlying democracy and commits him- 
self to a democratic life in the community and in the classroom. 

ffepresenfatrve of a Profession 

The teacher represents the profession in the community in many 
important respects. He is regarded by people who know him as a 
teacher, whether he is in church, a civic club meeting, a ball game, 
or a social gathering. He therefore, in a sense, represents the teach- 
ing profession at all times. 

Unfortunately, educational literature is often negative in the 
treatment of the teachers role as a professional person in the 
community. Teachers and prospective teachers are told in recent 
books on education that “the teacher is treated \vith cool snobbery 
by other professional groups.” Or “Today’s teacher may be thought 
to be a prototype of the middle class.” Or “Another commonly 
held prejudice is that the teacher is more likely to be neurotic 
than the rest of the adult population.” Contrast the foregoing 
statements by writers of textbooks for teachers with tlie thought 
expressed by a leader of national stature in the field of business. 
George Romney, President of American Motors Corporation said: 
“It is my personal view that while much attention has been de- 
voted with much justified sympathy to teaching as the 'underdog 
profession the fundamental status of teachers is better than tliey 
tlicmselves believe it is.” ” It is time that detrimental and inac- 
curate talk in the profession be supplanted with discussions of 
teaching as a prestige position that enables teachers to enjoy 
social approbation. 

Tlie teacher is a member of a socially important, dignified, and 

Inain-CT. “Whal the Speaker* Said," T/w School AdminUttslor, 
\oL 17, .So. 7 (March 15. l&CO), p. X 
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noble profession. Society bestows upon those teachers who earn 
it high status. But wholesome self-esteem must precede public 
acclaim. 

The teacher should bear in mind that people are conscious of 
the fact when they meet him in the community that he is a 
teacher. Furthermore, he should realize that the profession is 
judged by his behavior. His responsibility as a representative of 
the profession in the community is great. 


SUMAAARY 

Teachers are closely associated with their communities. The public 
ownership of schools and the integral relaUonship behveen edu- 
cation and social progress give teachers a high visibility ratag. 
Consequently, citizens develop definite attitudes toward teaehers. 

From the fifth century b.c. when the Sophists came to be re- 
garded as pedagogues until today, various 
have existed. In many instances, the stereotj^es reflected ndicu 
and derision. Now. however, teachers find that social 
and esteem are bestowed upon them because 
as inteUectual leaders in a world that places high value upon 

academic achievements. life 

The close relationship between schools “-J ^ 

makes it necessary fcr teachers to ®“™eLd 

weU as individuaUy. Knowledge of social f'-f X 

by the school is necessaiy for effecUve motion 

too, education is expected to contn u e , 5 pf attaining 

muiiity problems and enhances each person s chances atta g 

“'Lv^dlpe'^^lired roles are msomet 

pant in community “ symbol of sfeius ?«i. 

public servant, expert m child de p 

and promoter of progress. _ role is in 

The teacher is a „rts indicate that teachers 

do not vote, hold political oflic^ 

discussion of political affairs ^ pthics as well as tlie obliga- 
A teacher is bound by ^ for office if he chooses 
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peaceful assembly; and exemplify an abiding commitment to 
democracy in his daily life. Citizenship rights and responsibilities 
are the same for teachers as for other members of the commumty. 

The teacher is regarded as a representative of the profession in 
the community. People think of him as a teacher just as they 
think of the physician as a doctor and the attorney as a la\vyer, 
even though they encounter him in the grocery store, in church, 
or in some other non-professional relationship. The teacher must 
realize that people judge the profession by his behavior. He is a 
representative of the profession. 
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THE TEACHER 
AMONG ADULTS 


It is sometimes said that a teacher spends most of his time to a 
chUds world. This statement is not reaUy true. The teachers 
professional assignment brings him into contact with o er ^ ^ 
regularly and in numerous ways. A variety of activi es^ rmg 
teachers togetlier with their colleagues. Some o ® associa 
are formal and official; others are casual and , 

The human relationships thatprev^ between the 
Other members of the staff are significant o ® ^ ^ piness 
total educational enterprise and, to some ex en , st.^ed as 
and effectiveness of the teacher himself. These are shape 
teachers work with each other-in faculty 

assigrunents, through curriculum ^ urofes'sional as- 

related to extra-curricular activities, and on ^ ^ involves 

signments. Teaching, at least in its none supervisors 

considerable teamwork 
and consultants, the supermlende^ 

tional personnel in teacher r .-jonal person also 

The responsibilities of itself. He carries on a 

transcend the boundaries of e progress, home 

joint enterprise which in^Jade or course-group 

visitation, ,„^^tate and national structure of 

meetings and through the ’ 

the Congress of Parents and Teacher. contacts with 

Teachers have opportumt«» fo P programs involve 

adults other than parents. A u teachers are often 

some teachers in their mstruc on. ■ juhool-sponsored ac- 

placed in association with adute g fesUvals. 

Lties-ineluding plays, e, often benefit from 

Community organizaUons of^ous typ 
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TEACHERS' CONTAaS WITH OTHER ADUITS 

teacher has with other adults — teachers, supervisors, administra- 
tors, board of educatioa members, parents, and others. All the 
categories of people indicated in the concentric circles maintain 
a functional relationship to each otlier. The primary role of each 
is shown by tlie circle; secondary functions are indicated by the 
arrows. 

ASSOCIATION WITH PROFESSIONAL COLLEAGUES 

Association with professional colleagues is essential to successful 
teaching. In fact, poor relationships with fellow teachers, super- 
visors, or administrators arc one caixsc of tcaclicr failure. For tliis 
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reason, the development of wholesome and eflfective human rela- 
tions is emphasized in tlie professional aspects of the teacher’s 
preparation. 

The prospective teacher may remember sensing the quality of 
interpersonal relationships that prevailed among faculty members 
in tlie high school he attended. Was Miss X unduly upset because 
her history class was late? Was the real reason that they had been 
getting their pictures made for the yearbook which was under 
Miss Y’s supervision? Did teachers seem to enjoy visiting together? 
Were teachers anxious to assist each other? Were teachers and 
administrators cordial? These are some of the questions one raises 
when he attempts to identify tlie quality of human relationships 
that prevail among tlie professional staff of a school system. 


Co*operat/on with Other Teachers 

Good teachers continually pool their experiences and knowledge 
in an effort to help each other. Together they plan the cu^^culum, 
develop resource units, locate instructional aids, eve op 
tion instruments, and exchange professional 
their problems. They work together in faculty on co 

mittees, and in planing special events Friendship often W 
through such teamwork that lead to the s P ^ 

fidences. Good teachers support each otlier m the event of cnti 

cism by lay citizens or pupils. ^ minimum of 

Since teachers pursue commo p^ij . fields, har- 

competitive interests common to aj^vays the case, 

monious relationships should P^e • involved should 

however. In the event etiiics to 

remember that they are bo^ 7 other. For example, 

exemplify appropriate unethical by about 90 per 

the following practices were ^ study conducted by 

cent or more of the teache P 
the NEA; * 

. . wake derogatory remarks about otter 

(1) To permit P"P‘'" ‘°„j wembem of tt e professiou when ihg ’ 

teachers; ( 2) To fad ° jr-rjl- Ocmton. o» "" 

' National Education 

ing Profession (Washingon. U ^ ^ «cUon of U.e NEA 
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are iinjustly attacked; (3) To publicly censure or to disclose to un- 
authorized persons evidence of unprofessional or immoral conduct 
and inefficiency within the profession; (4) To make derogatory re- 
marks about the teaching profession; (5) To disclose to unauthorized 
persons official correspondence or conversation among teachers. 

It should be remembered at all times that many of a teacher s 
actions in school affect other teachers. The claims one teacher 
makes on the time of pupils may infringe on the time they need 
to study other subjects. The use of instructional materials and 
equipment may take them away from others when needed. Mo- 
nopoly of building facilities may work hardships on associates 
whose work requires the same facilities. These are examples of 
how one teacher’s work may impinge upon that of other teachers. 
On the other hand, if a teacher is doing a good job, his colleagues 
profit from the high public esteem it generates for teachers and 
perhaps from an increased willingness of the public to support 
their schools. 

A beginning teacher can make a significant contribution to the 
educational program of a school. He is full of energy, enthusiastic 
about his new work, and if his preparation has been good he 
possesses the latest ideas and knowledge about teaching methods. 
The new teacher may, however, confront a colleague or two who 
take a "we tried that 40 years ago” attitude. Occasionally an expe- 
rienced teacher may counsel the beginner to "take it easy, new 
ideas are not welcome here.” Such experiences should not dis- 
courage the beginner or dim his enthusiasm for expressing his own 
individuality and trying out his own ideas in teaching. The 
majority of a teaching staff will greet new educational ideas with 
ready acceptance, provided they are presented appropriately and 
show promise of proving sound. 

The new teacher should realize that being personally acceptable 
helps to get ones ideas received favorably. He should avoid the 
this is tlie way my professor said it should be done” approach. 
His attitude toward experienced teachers should be one of respect 
based upon the realization that he can probably Icam a great deal 
from them. But he should retain his entliusiasm for his work and 
an inquiring mind toward it 
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Teacher-Principal Relationships 

Teachers aod their principals are members of che same profes- 
sional team. The principal is the leader of the faculty. While he 
has authority in the administrative sense, he will, if competent, 
exercise it in a democratic fashion. Teachers should comprehend 
the fact that they must be willuig to share authority and respon- 
sibility with administrators. BesponsibJe participation in policy 
making is a professional obligation of every teacher. Too often 
leaders are heard to say tliat people with whom they work do not 
want to participate in making decisions. School principals some- 
times comment that teachers do not use freedom when it is avail- 
able, that they would rather be told what to do and how to do 
it.” * Arthur H. Rice, reporting on a discussion at the convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators, pointed 
up the fact that democratic administration is a hard taskmaster for 
teachers as well as principals and superintendents: * 

A bomb was thrown in the classroom teachers* camp by accusations 
from the school superintendent that dassroom teachers, dthough they 
want to have a voice in policy making are, in many instances, unwilling 
to invest time in fact finding, study, and discussions that are essential 
to the solution of school and faculty problems. Teachers, especially 
those who are married, want to rush home as soon as dasses are dis- 
missed. . . . 


One fundamental quality characterizes teacher-principal rela- 
tionships: teachers, by and large, enjoy a considerable amount of 
freedom and autonomy in their cfassrooms. Occasionally some 
complain that they would like to change their teaching procedures 
but that the principal will not permit it Usually such assertions 
are rationalizations for their own unwiUrngness to change. In a 
majority of the schools in simenca, *e teacher factions as a 
professional person praeUcing the art of teachmg as his knowledge 

“Frledtri^nsrhe a ccompanied by responsibility. The 

— — -T j Ernest Scbwarc^ “laeadetship and Human Values, 

•Margaret Lindsey f 

NEA /ou/Twi (March, XMchcrs Share Administrative Responsibility?" 

•Ar^ur H. Rice ^ I960), p. 50 . Copj^ght I960. The 
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absence of administrative controls over teaching methods is based 
upon the administrators confidence in the professional ability and 
attitude of the teacher. The teacher maintains such confidence 
by exercising freedom in a mature and professionally responsible 
manner. 

Of particular value to the new teacher is the role of the prin- 
cipal as supervisor. Increasingly, emphasis is being placed upon 
the necessity of the principal's serving the teaching staff in a 
supervisory capacity. It is generally agreed that the typical prin- 
cipal spends too much time on budgets and buildings and not 
enough time with the curriculum and children. The teacher can 
help to correct this imbalance by availing himself of the super- 
visory skill of the principal by inviting him into the classroom to 
observe and to counsel. 


Assistance from Supervisors ond Consu/tanfs 
Better school systems employ staff specialists known as supervisors 
or, in certain types of positions, as consultants.* The supervisor 
or consultant is usually a person who enjoyed outstanding success 
as a teacher and then specialized through advanced study in guid- 
ing the work of others. Typically, he is regarded as an expert in 
human relations as well as in some special educational field. 

Supervisors and consultants assist teachers in a variety of ways. 
They work on problems that pertain only to one field. For example, 
a teacher may call on the supervisor for assistance to improve his 
teaching ability in the field of reading. Another teacher may be 
strong in the teaching of reading but ask help from a specialist 
to learn better how to teach number concepts to children. Super- 
visors also assist teachers in groups when they are working on com- 
mon problems, in committee or faculty meetings, and preschool 
workshops. They may relieve the teacher of certain responsibilities 
as when the guidance counselor provides information to students 
about various occupations. 

The supervisor is not an administrator; he is a staff officer. He 
docs not exercise line authority over teachers in tlicir classroom 
work, although he may advise with principals about a teachers 
\%ork. Tile primary task of supervision is that of stimulating and 

lliU pwjp are counselors, ps>-choloEiits, school nurses, school 

sodal vktjikcrs. speech and hearing speciainu. viullng teachers, directors of 
^rrjculuia co-ordmalors, and coiuuIUnU in fields such as reading 
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aiding teachers to improve and of assisting teachers to combine 
their efforts and thus develop better educational programs. The 
supervisor is a valuable assistant to the teacher, new or experi- 
enced. It is his assignment to help, and he is expert in doing so. The 
good teacher avails himself of &e assistance available throug 
supervisors and consultants. 


leadership from the Superinfendenf 

The superintendent of schools is the chief administrative official 
of the school system and the executive officer of the board o 
education. In larger school districts, particularly, only Wed 
contact behveen teachers and the superinten ent may ® P 
Under such circumstances, close acquaintance is o j ..5 

superintendent renders a vital service to teac ers an 
by his leadership, the whole educational program of the school 
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room teachers to work with these colleagues on worthwhile ven- 
tures. As they do, they not only gain in knowledge of their pro- 
fession, but they improve and extend their own skill in human 
relations and in leadership. 

It is important, also, for teachers, particularly those who are 
beginners, to confer vvdth their representatives in teacher organiza- 
tions. Such advice is pertinent for two reasons. First, the teacher 
stands to learn something. These people in the various associa- 
tions are usually well-informed, able people of broad educational 
experience. Second, as representatives of teachers, these oflBcials 
need to know the problems teachers are encountering and which 
goals are of importance to the rank and file of the profession. 

THE TEACHER.PARENT TEAM 

In a real sense, the teacher and parent comprise a team to educate 
the child. Together they share common concerns; together they 
work to aid given pupils; together they must co-operate if their 
mission is to be successfui Contact with individual parents is 
maintained by the teacher through the reports he makes on the 
progress of pupils. He may also carry out home visitations. He 
also associates with parents in groups through participation in 
“grade level” meetings and work in the oflBcial Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

The teacher’s work with parents should be regarded as an 
integral part of his teaching responsibility. Although the school 
has been assigned increasingly wider duties in childhood educa- 
tion, two facts should be kept in mind. First, modem education 
demands close co-operation between home and school. Second, 
some teachers have a tendency to look upon parents as interlopers 
in the school program. Such is not the case. Parents voluntarily 
tax themselves to support the public schools. For these reasons 
the teacher should look upon the interests of parents as genuine 
and natural and accept them as co-workers who have objectives 
that are identical to those of the teacher— the best education 
possible for all pupils in the school 

Reporting Pupil Progress 

Teachers report pupil progress to parents in at least two important 
Vi-ays. Tlic most common vray is through a report card. It is usual 

\Teit continued on p- u03-] 
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practice for a report card to be sent home to parents every four 
or six weeks. Unfortunately, tire report card often leaves many 
questions of parents unanswered. Parents may not be sure what 
a report card actually means. For example, many report cards 
include items such as co-operation, effort, self-control, and 
promptness. Marks assigned may be A, B, C, D’s, or E for ex- 
cellent, S for satisfactoi)', and N for needs improvement. These 
terms arc not clearly understood by many parents. Even marks 
for academic subjects vary from school to school. Furtlicrmore, 
the subject matter or skills evaluated may vary greatly. In some 
schools numerical marks arc used while in otliers some scheme 
of letters is employed. The teacher has a responsibility to do his 
wst to see tliat parents understand llic report card and marks 
that are used. 

Reporting to parents is a complicated undertaking and varies 
. m school to school. A New York Times study of report cards 
^ 40 school systems in the New York area showed tremendous 
variations in practice. Report cards ranged from “a single file- 
size paper to a document tliat looks like a study in character 
analysis. * It is generally agreed, as this study reflects, that 
report cards are more complex now than they were a generation 
ago. The reason is that teachers are making greater efforts to 
. ®°^it all pertinent information on pupil progress to parents 
m terms which can be understood. 

A practice that is gaining favor in elementary schools, the 
second common way in which teachers report to parents, is what 
as come to be known as parent conferences. These are face- 
® ace sessions between teacher and parents in which the prog- 


ress of a pupil is reported and discussed. To prepare for such con- 
erences the teacher usually keeps a folder containing sample 
'vwk of the student, as well as a cumulative record of test 
an other pertinent facts. Conferences are ordinarily schedule 
each semester although in some schools they are schedule 
®very six or eight weeks. Most conferences are held in the c ass 
aom during after-school hours. Some schools, however, pro 
substitute teachers to permit conferences to be scheduled 
Wing school hours. In some schools both devices for reporting 
parents are employed, A report card is sent home to eac 

lime, (November 18. 1957), p. CSa 
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practice for a report card to be sent home to parents every four 
or six weeks. U^ortunately, tire report card often leaves many 
questions of parents unanswered. Parents may not be sure what 
a report card actually means. For example, many report cards 
include items sucli as co*opcration, effort, self-control, and 
promptness. Aiarks assigned may be A, B, C, Ds, or E for ex- 
cellent, S for satisfactory, and N for needs improvement. These 
terms are not clearly understood by many parents. Even marks 
for academic subjects vary from school to school. Furtliermore, 
the subject matter or skills evaluated may vary greatly. In some 
schools numerical marks are used while in olliers some scheme 
of letters is employed. The teacher has a responsibility to do liis 
best to see that parents understand tlie report card and marks 
that are used. 

Reporting to parents is a complicated undertaking and varies 
from school to school. A l^ew York Times study of report cards 
in 40 school systems in the New York area sliowed tremendous 
variations in practice, Report cards ranged from “a single file- 
size paper to a document tlrat looks like a study in character 
analysis.”* It is generally agreed, as this study reflects, that 
report cards are more complex now tlian they were a generation 
3go. The reason is that teachers are making greater efforts to 
transmit all pertinent information on pupil progress to parents 
in terms which can be understood. 

A practice that is gaining favor in elementary schools, the 
second common way in which teachers report to parents, is what 
has come to be known as parent conferences. These are face- 
to-face sessions between teacher and parents in which tlie prog- 
ress of a pupil is reported and discussed. To prepare for such con- 
ferences the teacher usually keeps a folder containing sample 
work of the student, as weU as a cumuIaUve record of test scores 
and other pertinent facts. Conferences are ordinarily scheduled 
once each semester although in some schools they are scheduled 
every six or eight weeks. Most conferences are held in the class- 
room during after-school hours. Some schools, however, pro- 
vide substitute teachers to permit conferences to be scheduled 
during school hours. In some schools both devices for reportmg 
to parents are employed. A report card is sent home to each 
~ ^New York Times (November i8, 1957J, p. uaa. 
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practice for a report card to be sent home to parents every four 
or six weeks. Unfortunately, tlie report card often leaves many 
questions of parents unanswered. Parents may not be sure what 
a report card actually means. For example, many report cards 
include items such as co-operation, effort, self-control, and 
promptness. Marks assigned may be A, B, C, D’s, or E for ex- 
cellent, S for satisfactory, and N for needs improvement. These 
terms are not clearly understood by many parents. Even marks 
for academic subjects vary from school to school. Furthermore, 
the subject matter or skills evaluated may vary greatly. In some 
schools numerical marks are used while in others some scheme 
of letters is employed. The teacher has a responsibility to do his 
best to see that parents understand the report card and marks 
that are used. 

Reporting to parents is a complicated undertaking and varies 
from school to school. A "New York Times study of report cards 
in 40 school systems in the New York area showed tremendous 
variations in practice. Report cards ranged from “a single file- 
size paper to a document that looks like a study in character 
analysis.” ' It is generally agreed, as this study reflects, that 
report cards are more complex now than they were a generation 
ago. The reason is that teachers are making greater efforts to 
transmit all pertinent information on pupil progress to parents 
in terms which can be understood. 

A practice that is gaining favor in elementary schools, the 
second common way in which teachers report to parents, is what 
has come to be known as parent conferences. These are face- 
to-face sessions between teacher and parents in which the prog- 
ress of a pupil is reported and discussed. To prepare for such con- 
ferences the teacher usually keeps a folder containing sample 
work of the student, as well as a cumulative record of test scores 
and other pertinent facts. Conferences are ordinarily scheduled 
once each semester although in some schools they are scheduled 
every six or eight weeks. Most conferences are held in the class- 
room during after-school hours. Some schools, however, pro- 
vide substitute teachers to permit conferences to be scheduled 
during school hours. In some sdiools both devices for reporting 
to parents are employed. A report car d is sent home to each 
‘New York Times (November 18. 1957), p. C33. 
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parent and at-school conferences are scheduled periodically. 

Whatever procedure is followed to report the pupil's progress 
to his parents, it is imperative that it give the information de- 
sired by the recipient. To achieve this goal, teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents often co-operate in designing a reporting plan. 
Tto is a commendable practice and should be participated in 
with enthusiasm by the teacher. 


Home Visifalion 

Home visits by the teacher serve two vital purposes. First, they 
enhance the teacher's knowledge of the home background, family 
attim es and values, as well as neighborhood environment, of 
• This type of information is indispensable to good 
teactog. A second objective served by home visits is that of 
es a mg friendly relationships which are necessary for effec- 
tive co-operation between teachers and parents. 

Home visitation by teachers is not emphasized as much by 
schools as It was a decade or more ago. In fact, the practice is 
schools. Many educators feel that this is an un- 
tortunate development. In no way other than by visits to the 
hiformation and estilish relation- 
mrF ““hmable value to both parent and teacher. Then, 

happy to know that teachers are sufficiently 
valiiabl ™ home. The teacher has a very 

disposal-the home visit-if he h^ 
the energy and mterest to foHow it. 

Grade or Class Group Meetings for Parents 

parents P'^octice for schools to hold meetings of all the 

schools thpsp^* * “ given grade or class groups. In the elementary 
ffi S V-^de level meetings," and 

tio-1 developS:n/7thTst“f^^^^^^^ “^hUd's educa- 

social and 1 *“ teachers explain the mental, 

of childre/or w “terest patterns 
youth at the particular grade level. Parents are 
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grouped according to the grade level of their child. For example, 
the tliird graders’ parents, as a group, would hear third-grade 
teachers discuss the various characteristics of 8-year-oIds. In 
addition to this type of information, parents are made acquainted 
witli the schedule of tlieir youngster. In the case of tlie ‘T)ack-to- 
school” night, parents actually run through an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the same schedule their son or daughter follows as tliey 
meet witli the various subject teachers. 

The “grade level” meeting and ‘Tjack-to-school” night are of 
mutual value to parents and teachers. Better understanding of 
tile child or youth accrue to botli through this shared experience; 
the ground work for effective home-school co-operation is es- 
tablished. The wise teacher will attempt to encourage such 
meetings if he happens to be in a school system that does not 
conduct them. 

The ParenZ-reae/ier Association 
This organization, known as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is worthy of the active support of each teacher. It is a 
national body established solely for the good of children and youth. 
Its laudable objectives are as follows: * 

(1) To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community; (2) To raise the standards of home life; 
(3) To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth; (4) To bring into closer relation the home and the school 
so that parents and teachers may co-operate; (5) To develop between 
educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. 

The organization was founded in 1897 as the National Congress 
of Mothers. In 1907, it was reorganized as the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher AssociaUons. Then in 1924, the 
organization adopted its present name, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. It is known the nation over, however, 
simply as the P.T.A. rr a h- 

Teachers and school administ rators have in the P.T.A. a s ong 

• The rerent-Teacher Cgameatum (Chicago: Nadonal Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1944), p. 23. 
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ally for tlieir efforts to improve schools. The organization exerts 
influence in the realm of school legislation on both state and 
national levels and supports bond issues and necessary tax in- 
creases in many communities. Supplementary instructional sup- 
plies have been provided for many schools by their local chapters. 
The teacher who finds himself in a school that has a strong P.T.A. 
is favored. If he is not so fortunate, he should devote untiring 
efforts to helping to build a strong chapter for his school. 

PROFESSIONAL CONTACTS WITH NONPARENTS 

An important group is often overlooked by those who are in- 
terested in education. This group is made up of nonparents — 
adults who do not have children in school. Included in the group 
are parents of preschool-age children, parents whose children 
have all finished elementary and high school, adults who are 
not married, and married couples who do not have children. The 
support and co-operation of the nonparent group is necessary 
for a first-class educational program. 

Teachers work with nonparents as well as parents in adult edu- 
cation programs, at school-sponsored activities, and at various 
meetings as ofilcial representatives of the schools. The extent to 
which teachers participate in activities that bring them into 
contact with nonparents varies from community to community as 
well as from teacher to teacher. Nevertheless, an important part 
of the work of most teachers involves them in activities with 
adult nonparents. 

T/iroug/i Adult Education 

It is estimated that more than 40 million adults, or about one 
out of every three adults in the United States, are enrolled in 
some type of adult education activity. The staff members re- 
quired for this extensive program number 5 million part-time 
instructors, and 100,000 administrators, supervisors, and field 
workers. Classes may deal with subjects of an esoteric nature 
or with something recreational or oven frivolous. Courses range 
from “The Impact of Science on Contemporary Thought," taught 
to a highly educated people, to a class in arts and crafts for "a 
dozen bored, overweight dowagen, dabbling at ceramics in the 
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local Y.W.C.A. for want of something better to do.” ^ 

Many of tlie adult education programs are directed and taught 
by teachers and administrators in elementary and secondary 
schools. Through tlieir work in adult education programs, teachers 
come into contact with interesting adults and enjoy a level of 
teaching which represents, in most cases, a contrast to their usual 
professional assignment. 

Several values accrue to the schools through teacher participa- 
tion in adult education programs. First, such programs help to 
raise the educational level of the community. And improving the 
educational level of the commum'ty is to a teacher what enhancing 
the fertility of the soil is to a farmer. In both cases a better product 
IS made possible. Second, the prestige of the teacher is enhanced. 
His fellow citizens come to recognize his professional strengths. 

The emphasis upon adult education is likely to intensify in 
a world characterized by rapid change. As a consequence, the 
mechanical conception of education as something that is finished 
upon graduation from high school or college will become ob- 
solete; in fact, it already is. As Daniel R. Davies noted; “Some 
thoughtful people are maintaining the children bom today will 
never finish school.” * What has been known as adult education 
is fast becoming an integral part of the educational system. 


In Schoo/'Sponsored Activities 

Each year school-sponsored activities attract nonparents as well 
as parents. A typical example is American Education Week which 
is a week set aside in November by presidential proclamation 
for people to give special attention and appreciation to their 
schools. During American Education Week it is customary for 
communities to encourage visitation to schools and to present 
programs dealing with educational problems to key groups via 
radio and television facilities. Churches, service clubs, and news- 
papers customarily pay observance to the work of schools, and as 
a result, during the week teach ers throughout America come 

/Typical courses are: How to Invest, Aging in the Modem ^oHd 
of the Emotions, Home Nursing, EngU^ Drawmg, Painting, eiy» 

R. Davies “The Adult Education Stampede." Overview (Februaiy, 
1060), p. 55. 
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into contact with numerous adult nonparents. 

Other types of activities also provide occasions during which 
nonparent adults and teachers are associated. For example, ath- 
letic evenb, plays, music festivals, and Business-Industiy-Educa- 
tion days bring many nonparents into the schools and into con- 
ct wi teachers. The alert and competent teacher uses every 
^ disposal to become better acquainted with 
adult nonparents. Their support is essential to a good educational 

nrom-fim ® 


As a Representative of the School 

organizations in the com- 
upon the schools to furnish a speaker, consultant, 
f 1 ™ their meetings. Often they request particular 

ohairm^ T *1, ucUvities. In some instances the program 
sultant u desiring a teacher speaker or con- 

^perintendent or principal for his reeom- 
meroua nn teachers with special talents find nu- 

acUviUes to participate in various community 

activities as an ofScial representative of the school. 


SUMMARY 

as a child be- 

Teachers aph^ ^ ^ child s world is without factual foundation, 
wavs. Thev wn ^ contact vnth other adults in various 

adults. ^ ^ professional colleagues, parents, and other 

and knowfpTCT °^er teachers. They pool their experience 

meetings dm^ “Merest of improving education. Faculty 

types ^d meetings, committee projects of various 

^er It demand that teachers work to- 

ships with remember that (a) teachers’ relation- 

elhics ffol a » ^ eachers should be governed by professional 

couraged to retain th.' M i- teachers should be en- 

ing nid towaS^t “ “ “ 1 '^' 

Teachers work with the principal who is the leader of the staff. 




The school of the future as pictured by the Educational Facihtics 
(see page 339) would have classrooms clustered around a central audio-wsuai 
and resources core. Tlie classrooms lltemselves could be partitJoned o 2{n+,irr»H 
ble, sound-resistant walls to offer large and small instruction spaces. As p . 
this could be Uie plan for an entire school, for a wing, or for a schooMvi^^^^^ 
school. In the center is icar-scrcen projection equipment usua , . \ 

various rooms from this central location. (Educational Faciliti North 

Some of the features of the school of the future arc part 
Hagerstown High School in Maryland (below). Here, "’^‘^,*^®^P,"^J^EducaUon 
the general education area becomes one large dining room. ( o 
Washington County, Hagerstown, Maryland.) 



-tx:- 





The process of education may well be af- 
fected by the impact of technological de- 
velopments that help to carry out phases 
of the instructional program of the school 
(see page 100). Above, a Spanish lan- 
guage laboratory with each booth 
equipped with a tape recorder, ear- 
phones, and microphone, and at left, a 
teacher at a master console. The teacher 
can speak to or listen to any pupil in the 
class. (Photos, courtesy John Burroughs 
High School, Burbanlc, California; Re- 
dondo Union High School, Redondo 
Beach, California; and Rheem Califone.) 


SixUi graders at the Calabash Street School, Woodland HiHs. 
California, ming tcacliiitg inadiiues during a research project 
testing a spelling program. 
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Also many school systems employ staff assistants to aid the teacher 
in his work. Included in the category of staff assistants are coun- 
selors, psychologists, school nurses, school social workers, speech 
and hearing specialists, supervisors’ and consultants. The wise 
teacher avails himself of the services provided by specialists on 
the staff. 

Teachers share with the superintendent of schools his authority 
and responsibility. Policy that is recommended to the board of 
education is developed with teacher participation. Teachers look 
to tlie superintendent of schools for professional leadership 
throughout the school system and community. 

Various teacher organizations, such as the NEA and state edu- 
cation associations, employ personnel to work with educational 
leaders. These organizations are guided by the aspirations and 
acliievements of teachers. 

Teachers and parents constitute a team. Pupil progress is re- 
ported to parents; teachers visit in pupils’ homes; and teacher- 
parent group meetings are held in many schools. The universally 
known P.T.A. usually provides an excellent example of the 
teacher-parent team at work. 

Adults other than parents have an investment and interest in 
education and often come into contact with teachers. Some 40 
million adults are engaged in adult education programs whic 
involve many public school teachers. Each year teachers work 
with adults through school-sponsored activiUes such as Americ^ 
Education Week, plays, music fesUvals, occupation days, and 
similar events. Finally, teachers often represent the school as 
speakers or consultants for local organizaUons, such as civic clubs. 
There are ample opportunities for teachers to work with other 
adults. 
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THE TEACHER AS A 
SCHOLAR 


An interest in scholarship in a particular subject field is one 
reason, often the primary one, for the choice of teaching as a 
career. The successful teacher continues to be a scholar through- 
out his life. The nature of teaching, the rapid expansion of knowl- 
edge in all fields, the responsibility of members of the profession 
for the search for trutli— all combine to make high-quality scholar- 
ship a characteristic of every professional teacher. 

In addition, because the preservice preparation of teachers does 
not yet equal the periods of formal study required for other pro- 
fessions, it is necessary for deficiencies to be remedied through 
on-the-job study. As a result, more attention is given to in-service 
professional improvement than is characteristic of any other field. 
The variety of activities planned and encouraged for individual 
and group study of professional problems and the emphas^ given 
to a wide range of incentives to stimulate participation are 
distinguishing characteristics of the profession of teaching. 

Some of the ways in which individual teachers attempt to up- 
grade themselves professionally include independent professional 
study, graduate work, observation of other teachers, attendance at 
conventions and conferences, research and experimentabon, 
travel for educational purposes, writing for professional journals, 
and self-appraisal. Teachers also join together m groups to c^ 
on programs of professional improvement. They wor on cumcu 
lum improvement, special problems of instruction m a grade or 
field, study together new developments m their fiel^, and e 
gage in gLertl cultural studies. To facihtate jomt study hy 
teachers, a variety of types of activities have become ^pJ^, 
ranging from committee work to workshops, preschool con- 

ferences, and regular teachers' meetings. ^ ,t, ..rtmfp<«{nns 

While it is true that successful pracbboners m other profession 
mlt keep up-to-date with new knowledge and techmques, and 
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also have the obligation to lead the lives of educated persons 
and well-informed citizens, they do not match the enthusiasm 
of teachers for in-service study. Reasons for such differences are 
found not only in the limitations of the initial preparation which 
most teachers receive but also in the requirements of teaching 
itself. 


NECESSITY FOR CONTINUING SCHOLARSHIP 

Teachers must continue to be scholars for several basic reasons. 
First of all, by aptitude and inclination they are individuals with 
an insatiable appetite for new knowledge — they simply desire to 
know. Second, the knowledge which is the teacher's stock in 
trade is in a process of continuous expansion and verification. A 
commitment to teach is the choice to engage in lifelong learning. 
In addition, the responsibilities, professional conditions, and op- 
portunities of teachers make the pursuit of scholarship an easier 
mission than is the case in certain other fields, such as medicine 
and engineering. A further factor is the incentives provided 
teachers to live the life of students as a part of their work. 

The Desire to Know 

Teaching is essentially a process of transmitting knowledge and 
attitudes to others. The goal must ever be to ^cover truth and 
put it to work to the benefit of man and civilization. This com- 
mitment fosters a desire to know, to understand, to search for 
better insights and reliable facts. 

A process of selection operates as individuals consider whether 
they will devote their lives to teaching. Those who have little 
appetite for learning beyond what is required will choose fields 
which require qualities other than good scholarship. On the 
other hand, those who enjoy study, who find a challenge in the 
search for ideas, concepts, principles, and new relationships will 
see in teaching an opportunity to extend their inclinations. Not 
all who enter teaching, of course, are driven by a desire to know. 
Nor do all teachers retain their thirst for knowledge through the 
years of professional duty. Yet it must be recognized that motiva- 
tion toward self-improvement as a student is one of the charac- 
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teristics of the good potential teacher. 

The relationship between desire to know on the part of the 
teacher and ability to motivate students to leam has long been 
recognized. The individual who is himself curious, who finds in 
intellectual activities stimulation and excitement, who demon- 
strates genuine respect for knowledge, whose habits of scholar- 
ship are well established, will kindle the enthusiasm of his pupils 
along similar lines. This realization supports the pedagogical 
slogan: “What we hope for our youth, we must demand of our 
teachers.” 

The professional teacher has been described as an artist. Tto 
concept helps to shed light on why teachers desire to know. The 
artist — the professional teacher — never knows permanent sati^ 
faction from his work or his knowledge. He is forever restless and 
aspires to improve. Perfection is never achieved although it is 
always the goal. Each achievement, therefore, is but a parti 
triumphi with each attainment, the artist teacher must accept 
at least a faint taste of bitterness because success is not complete. 
A step toward a goal requires a redefinition and refinement o 
the objective sought. Hence, the teacher always stoves to know 
more and to teach more effectively. To do these thmgs. he must 
be ever the scholar. .. t . ► fine 

The creative teacher enjoys the cycle of 
subsequent raising of goals. Inherent in the cycle is 
This phenomenon has been weU described by tlie Itahan ide^t 
Benedetto Croce; "The true concepUon of process mu . . • 
flU at once the two opposite condiuons, of ““ ^ 

instant . . . without however, losing what has been a^d, of 

a perpetual solution and of a peipetually renascent problem 
"EmSon resale premise in " -d^ 

'“Sruachis behavior pattern g^^^^ 

jrra^ci^^iistd^" 
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ter understanding of children and youth, and more effective 
teaching methods. As one writer summarized: ^ “Perhaps, in the 
final analysis, we must be forced to say that completeness can 
come only to those who shall never know it, for their complete- 
ness is in the pursuit of the unattainable.” Such is the nature of 
the teacher. 


fxpansion of Knowledge 

Finalities in education are but illusions, dangerous mirages, that 
destroy creativeness and weaken intellectual activities while en- 
couraging the acceptance of folklore and dogma as rationaliza- 
tions for complacency. This is true whether the absolutes relate 
to aims of education, subject matter of the curriculum, methods 
0 teaching, or to the preparation of teachers themselves. As long 
^ knowledge expands, change is inevitable. Education is itself 
m a continual state of transition. 

The following types of changes illustrate the compulsion for 
conlmued scholarship that confronts the teacher. 

^ i" ruh/ect matter. The principle of parity, which was 
teu^t m physics classes, is no longer accepted as true. Students 
m health classes are no longer taught that man has no defense 
agaiMt poho smce the development of Salk vaccine. "Poor Kttle 
Rhode Island, the smaUest of the forty-eight," a refrain in a 
popular sonp along with many statements in history and political 
k Einsteins theory of rLtivity 

SemeX^ 'T EooH even those used in upper 

and ren^'*° 00 ^ades. Each year, scholars uncover new facts 
fclds^ ® old ones that change the subject matter in all 

heb SSp'r. r™"* ^ave taken steps to 

spomored bv tb^^ example, 381 mstitutes were 

Some Foundation in the summer of 

mabetTcsTd “^“Eers of science. 

parUcinate in ®“g™eermg, selected by the Foundation to 
parucipate m the Institutes, received financial assistance 

Uot ^'Z^si^T b^“ established by the American Associa- 
don of Physics Teachers and the American Institute of Physics 

D. Appkuin 4 Coaipaa/. 
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for the purpose of developing a co-ordinated physics curriculum 
and to bridge the gap between teaching and research. It was 
reported in tlie Uew York Times that establishment of the com- 
mission moved the teaching of physics to “the brink of drastic 
change.” 

Knowledge of the processes of education. Research goes for- 
ward in the field of education itself regarding human intelligence, 
its application and improvement. One large philanthropic or- 
ganization, the Ford Foundation has expended several million 
dollars in support of experimentation designed to improve the 
utilization of teaching competence in schools. One outcome, a 
publication entitled New Directions to Quality Education: The 
Secondary School Tomorrow,^ has created much discussion in 
the profession. The pattern of the future in secondary ^hools, 
according to the “Trump Plan,” will be characterized by ( ) 
more time and necessity for independent study by students; (2) 
radically different facilities and schedules; (3) extension of the 
professional teacher’s knowledge and effectiveness by the em- 
ployment of clerical and academic assistants and use ot 
teclmological teaching aids; (4) team teaching; and ( ) group 
ing of students on the basis of the requirements of various leam- 


In 1959^^16 federal government allocated almost four million 
dollars to basic educational research and much arger amoun s 
to strengthening teaching in certain fields, such as science, o 
eign languages, and guidance, which were “ 

national defense. The research was supported ‘■“““S*' , 

tional Defense Education Act and the Co-operaUve Research 


Program of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Through such investigations educational theones ^ g 
tested by scientific procedures; empincal ^ ® 

piled, organized, and appraised; imd “W method of teaching. 
L. for example, by television, are bemg toed, J 

human development, at various age levels, is 
insights into ways to improve the rate -d Permanence of 
ing. In short, changes a re occurring m the field of educafao^ 

.j. Dora 

iClaUo^. 1060 ,. 
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make it imperative for the teacher to continue to be a scholar 
of the processes of education as well as of the subject field or 
fields in which he instructs. 

Mores and customs. The close relationship between the school 
and the society it serves makes it essential for the teacher to 
keep abreast of changes that take place in mores and customs of 
community life. Developments related to population shifts, the 
transition from rural to urban life, the impact of technology 
and industry, work and unemployment, human relations, crime, 
economics, and politics that shape the personalities of communi- 
ties are required study for teachers. 

World avoirs. The teacher out of touch with what is happen- 
ing in the world, with the gigantic struggles that rage between 
a free people and opposing political ideologies, with the space 
race or the efforts to strengthen underdeveloped nations, is poorly 
qualified to teach any subject or any grade. Citizens look to 
teachers for help in understanding a world which crowds in on 
them through die daily press, radio, and television. In a time 
when the school can no longer afford to be 25 to 50 years behind 
the life in the community, the teacher is truly a frontiersman of 
the contemporary world, not a custodian of intellectual antiques. 

Objectives of education. Although the basic aims of education 
remain fairly constant and universal, the objectives of the school 
are constandy influenced by a society that is dynamic. Inasmuch 
as society is never static, the purposes served by schools undergo 
changes as well. Thus, during the depression years of the 1930’s 
schools were charged with the major obligation to keep children 
and youth off the streets, out of mischief and out of competition 
in the world of work, at any cost; a scant 15 years later, follow- 
ing World War II, the demand was for higher-equality education, 
particularly for those of higher intellectual abilities. 

Teachers who voluntarily and wholeheartedly accept their 
obligations for keeping abreast of the expansion of knowledge 
in various fields realize rich rewards as individuals as well as pro- 
fessional practitioners. They share the thrill, day by day, of 
being in the forefront of the greatest adventure known to man — 
the search for truth- 
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Lfn/que Professional Condifions and Opportunities 

Most professional people spend their lives in practice in one 
location, with about the same clientele, dealing generally with 
similar problems from year to year; but not the teacher. The 
professional conditions of teaching, by their nature, provide 
unique opportunities for continued scholarship. 

In addition to being relatively free to seek changes in teaching 
assignments within one school system, and to the challenge that 
comes from working with an ever changing content and new 
groups of pupils, teachers may move easily from one school com- 
munity, state, or region to another. According to a rather com- 
prehensive study conducted recently by the NEA, 25 per cent 
of the first-year teachers who responded to the questiormaire were 
not teaching in the state they considered home.* Another 25 
per cent were teaching in slates other than the one in which 
they received their college education, or the major part of it. 

Teachers move about frequently these days. Not only do they 
move from state to state, but tliere is great mobility withm states. 
Their mobility foUows the general shifts in population. The dom- 
inant trend, of course, is from rural areas to cities and suburbs. 

The fact that teachers are mobile means that they encounter 
new environments frequently. This fact underscores tlie im- 
portance of their role as a student They learn from ^eir moves. 
And they need to study dOigently their new environment m 
order to make their teaching effective. 


Incentives for Professional Growth in Service 
incentive helps to ““J® 

teachers have best answer to tire 

;:Lw1n rt?; Whth involved 1.197 teachers and 259 

principals, it was co ncluded that: 

. ■ Their Education,” Journal of 

''“>■ 7,^0^ 4 Sv.ling Profeoional Gro»1b of 
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(1) Teachers who seek to improve the curriculum and other areas 
of schoolwork appreciate being given the opportunity to do so. (2) 
There is a natural desire to attain status which is satisfied by an addi- 
tional degree or training. . . . (3) Teachers desire to attain recogni- 
tion for effective work which they have accomplished. (4) Teachers 
revive satisfaction from participating in decisions which affect their 
own work ... (5) Teachers like to feel that contributions and sug- 
gestions are appreciated. (6) Teachers appreciate being given oppor- 
tunities to develop their own qualities of responsibility and leader- 
ship. . . . 

Another type of incentive and an important stimulus to growth 
of teachers in service is called extrinsic motivation. The following 
incentives are included in this type of motivation: 

1. The salary schedule of the school system makes provisions 
for merit pay raises. 

2. Promotional opportunities are open only to those who have 
given evidence of professional improvement. 

3. The board of education requires that teachers obtain a 
minimum number of college or university semester hours at stated 
intervals. 

4. Teachers may attend professional conferences and conven- 
tions as representatives of the school with e^enses paid by the 
board of education. 

5. The school conducts workshops and other educational meet- 
ings at which attendance of teachers is required. 

6. Teachers are employed on a 12'moDths' contract 

There are plenty of incentives for the teacher to be a student 
The rewards are professional achievements and advancements 
and a satisfying career as a teacher. 

INDIVIDUAL IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

There was a time in the development of the profession of teach- 
ing when it was assumed that a college de^ee prepared one for 
a lifetime of teaching. This assumption was reflected in teacher 
vilification regulations. It once was commonplace for the gradu- 
ate of a four-year teacher education program to receive a teaching 
certificate good for life. This practice has practically disappeared 
in the United States, The fallacy upon which it was based was 
recognized and practice changed so that teaching certificates 
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now have to be renewed periodically. 

That teachers need to continue learning is a profession-wide 
assumption. What avenues for growth are open? In what Itinds 
of activities do teachers engage to facilitate their professional 
development? 

Numerous activities have been developed through which 
teachers can improve tliemselves. These in-service activities in- 
clude professional study, experimentation and research, classroom 
observation, conventions, professional conferences, individual con- 
ferences, travel, professional writing, and self-appraisal. 

/ndepencfent Profess/ono/ Study 

The oldest and perhaps the most basic form of scholarship is 
independent study. Despite the emphasis that has been placed 
on group activities in recent years, Ae teacher who is dedicated 
to scholarship must rely upon self-direction and individual initia- 
tive to keep abreast of expanding knowledge as well as to join 
in its quest. 

To aid the teacher’s independent professional study, many 
school systems maintain libraries of books for members of their 
faculties. In addition, school libraries and those now available 
in most communities of any size bring to the ambitious student 
today resources which a half-century ago were available only in 
large metropolitan centers. With Thomas CarJyle’s reminder, "a 
collection of books is the best of all universities,” the teacher 
never leaves, or truly finishes, college. Its intellectual excitement 
and resources are his lifelong possession. Any day his independent 
reading may remind him of Thoreau’s observation: How many 
a man has dated a new era in his life from the reading of a book.” 

Graduate Work 

Summer months and longer week ends than most other profes- 
sional people enjoy afford the teacher opportunities for time in 
which to undertake advanced graduate work, either in a nearby 
college or university or in extension classes. Until a few years ago, 
college courses, either undergraduate or graduate, represented 
the major type of in-service study of teachers. Today, graduate 
work by teachers still is a predominant but not an exclusive means 
by which teachers strengthen their professional preparation. 
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In the past many teachers have used graduate study in educa- 
tion as a springboard to advancement in related professional 
assignments, in counseling, supervision, or admmistration. In- 
creasingly, however, graduate study, particularly at the master s 
degree level, is coming to be looked upon as an additional step 
in the preparation of the professional teacher. As this practice 
is becoming more pronounced, the tendency is for teachers to 
undertake graduate study in their subject teaching fields as well 
as in related pedagogical areas. 

Observation of Other Teachers 

Observation of other teachers, particularly for the beginner, is a 
practical way to improve professional competence. Opportunities 
for this type of functional study are made possible in many school 
systems by provi^ng “visiting days” on which substitute teachers 
replace those who desire to visit in another school system. Through 
observation of others the teacher may study classroom methods 
and procedures, some of which may be new to him, and re- 
examine his own practices. Special demonstrations axe sometimes 
provided in college laboratory schools to which teachers from 
elementary and secondary schools are invited. These may be pre- 
ceded or followed by conferences with the teacher-education 
staff about the methods or materials demonstrated. 

A few institutions are beginning to televise classroom teach- 
ing for observation purposes. Those experimenting widi this 
procedure are making telefilm copies of presentations which 
can be made available to teachers who cannot be reached by 
closed-circuit or live productions. Similarly, the teacher fortunate 
enough to work in a school system which makes available the 
help of television lessons to supplement the regular classroom 
work has the advantage of studying, while he teaches, the style 
and techniques of the best instructors. 

Attendance at Conventions and Conferences 
The most alive ideas as well as the results of recent research 
usually are circulated first through the devices of educational 
conventions or conferences. Professional associations, colleges 
and universities, state departments of public instruction, all use 
such means for channeling to teachers in elementary and second- 
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ary scliools facts and information as well as news of available 
new instructional supplies and equipment. The exhibits of books, 
laboratory equipment, and teaching aids which commercial com- 
panies provide at certain meetings of teachers are alone worth 
the cost of attendance, many teachers feel. Those who endeavor 
to keep at the forefront of new knowledge in their fields find 
attendance at such meetings, particularly within their own regions 
or states, of substantial value. 

Sometimes individual teachers have chances to serve as dele- 
gates to state, regional, and national conventions and conferences, 
such as those of the state and national education associations. 
When they represent their school or local teachers association 
their expenses typically are paid. In other cases, when teachers 
go to improve tlieir o\vn professional knowledge, the school 
system often will provide a substitute. For certain key county 
and state meetings, schools may be dismissed because school 
boards consider conference benefits of such value as to justify 
attendance by all teachers. 


Research and Experimentation 
With colleges and universities, elementary and secondary schools 
share responsibility for educational research and experimenta- 
tion. In fact, the laboratories in which much of such systematic 
study must be done are the classrooms in which teachers work. 
The teacher, himself, will often be integrally involved in the 
experimentation as the active researcher. Often the proj’ect will 
involve the testing of basic premises that underlie long-accepted 
practice. Sometimes it will involve what some call action re- 
search” to apply a procedure that is being refined to a particular 
local situation. In either event, the teacher who is alert finds 
opportunities to advance his own scholarship by active participa- 
tion as a member of a research team. ^ 

Not only will the teacher find opportunities to share m the 
research being developed by others, he has open to h^ all the 
channels for his own independent r^eareh. He, m effect, is m 
charge of a laboratoo- in which such vital subjects as learamg, 

humL development, evaluation curriculum desi^, and 

Uon may be observed daily. With plannmg, it is “e t° "i^e 
such study systematic and objective to the benefit of both the 
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individual teacher and the profession as a whole. 

In addition to being able to conduct research of his own, and 
to help with that planned by others, the teacher must be a con- 
sumer of research results. To do this, he must keep abreast of the 
reports that are made available through professional journals 
and, also, maintain his scholarship in the field of research design 
and instrumentation. 


Trove/ for Ee/ucofiono/ Purposes 

As a means of self and professional improvement, travel may be a 
pleasant, beneficial aspect of one's scholarship when systemati- 
cally planned and undertaken with educational purposes as the 
goaL Travel enriches the cultural background and, if to another 
coimtry, expands knowledge of international relationships. It 
also permits opportunities — particularly for teachers in fields 
such as art, music, history, foreign language, and geography — to 
strengthen professional competence through firsthand study of 
their subject matter. 

The value of travel for educational purposes is recognized in 
Ae salary schedules of many school systems. The general practice 
is for this type of experience, when approved in advance, to be 
substituted for formal study required by the school system for 
either contract continuation or salary schedule increments. 


Writing for Professional Journals 
An a^ect of scholarship, open to those who are engaged in re- 
ejperimentation or who generate creative ideas about 
eir el^, is the publication of reports and articles in pro- 
tessional journals. Such publications are maintained at state and 
for both general and specialized interests in edu- 
^ individual school systems publish news bul- 

let^ about their own projects which teachers help to prepare. 

In a gen^e sense, publication is the final stage of scholarship. 
The mdividual who has identified, rearranged, and analyzed bits 
h f f f ^ obligated to share his work with others to the 

Deneht ot alL Such dissemination can be accomplished through 
published reports because of their range and permanence. 
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Self-Appraisal 

The good teacher is a student of self. By the tune he has achieved 
full professional status, he will have developed, through systematic 
self-appraisal, a fairly good understanding of his strengths and 
weaknesses as well as of his approach to professional problems. 
The self-image he holds may be both a guide to his practice and a 
type of personal conscience that functions to help with self- 
discipline, or it may serve to motivate changes in behavior as 
the individual rejects the picture of himself he has come to rec- 
ognize. 

The process of self-appraisal is particularly vital for professional 
people inasmuch as tliey do not, as do tradesmen and other types 
of workers, carry on their practice under the strict day-to-day 
direction of a superior officer. Teachers, like all professionals, 
function in their classrooms with full responsibility for the judg- 
ments made and procedures followed in the instruction of a 
group of children. Only by strict, and continuous, attention to self- 
analysis may high standards of practice be maintained. 

Self-appraisal can be aided, of course, by appealing to the 
judgments of others, as, for example, to fellow teachers, super- 
visors, or administrators. In addition, check lists of traits and 
practices are available to guide individual self-analysis. In most 
cases, however, the degree to which a professional person studies 
his Own actions depends upon his personal commitment to im- 
proving his professional competence. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR GROUP STUDY 

More so than in certain professions in which practice is highly 
individual, teachers undertake some types of scholarship which 
require co-operation with their colleagues. These include the 
procedures necessary to improve continuously the total curricular 
offerings of a school, the deve/opment of resource units for a 
particular grade or subject £eld, and the study of new develop- 
ments in a teaching field or in a general cultural area such as 
foreign affairs or atomic science. 
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Co-operative Curriculum Improvement 

Certain features of the school curriculum may be required by 
law or specified by the regulations of a state department of public 
instruction or local school boards, but the major portion is de- 
termined by the decisions and recommendations of members of 
the faculty and administration of the school itself. Although 
some schools may seem only to be providing curriculums typical 
of the area, closer study often will reveal particular features that 
are unique to the community and pupil populations served. Such 
differences in curriculum, when they exist, are the result of 
planning by teachers and the approval of the board of education 
on the recommendation of the superintendent. 

Inasmuch as communities and the composition of student bodies 
change, and as new knowledge is ever becoming available for 
inclusion in the program of studies, the process of curriculum 
development is a continuous one. Each year, committees of 
teachers study aspects of the curriculum to make certain that it 
is abreast of the times. Such investigations are usually conducted 
by faculty committees appointed by the superintendent of schools 
or the principal of a school. Membership in such bodies affords 
favorable opportunities, particularly for young teachers, to leam 
from others while at the same time gaming a broad overview of 
the program of the total school system. 

Study of Problems of InsfruciJon for a Grade or 

Subject Field 

Within a grade or subject field, teachers usually work together 
to find solutions to common problems, to develop broad resource 
umts out of which all may design individual teaching procedures, 
and to appraise the up-to-dateness of the content being taught 
Evaluation of pupil attainments often is a matter for joint study 
as a means of analyzing strengths and wealcnesses in the program 
provided. Sometimes experimental projects are initiated by the 
teachers in a field to discover improvements that f-an be made 
in their work- 

The newer developments in the use of instructional teams to 
carry on the teaching of a large group of children in one or more 
grades or in one subject field is another illustration of an oppor- 
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tunity for co-operative scholarship by teachers. Such teams make 
it possible for interns and beginning teachers to be closely as- 
sociated with liighly competent master teachers and specialists 
in various phases of instruction and the curriculum. In the team 
effort each contributes his o\vn best skills and in addition helps to 
carry out some of the general phases of the instructional program. 
Joint planning, observation of each other, and co-operative evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of the program are all activities which 
benefit the professional development of all. 


Group Study of New Subject field or Cultural 
Areas 

When so-called "explosion of knowledge” takes place in a sub- 
ject field or a cultural area, teachers often organize themselves 
into study groups to obtain assistance from an expert who ows 
of the new developments. A notable example was tlie joint study 
of developments in the field of atomic fission that took place just 
after World War If. Such study is usually informal and volimtaiy. 
Often it is organized by small groups of teachers without help 

from the school system. . ..v . x 

The newest type of group study that is attractmg the mterest 

and participation of teachers is 

courses which are being developed to bring e a es 

to teachers. The courses taught on the Cont“^ Cl” 

series, beginning with a course in physics m 195^19® pemit 

teachers to view new content taught by a master teacher. Often 

assignments related to the Ira audio-visual 

of course was tlie ^ several Midwestern 

aids via m was conducted as one of the 

states durmg 1960, this pr ^ sponsored by the Umted 
National Defense research p J P 
States Government 


‘^^fltorXris a systematic program of group 
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tion, nine speciality journals, and special reports and bulletins 
for particular interest groups; (2) Conventions and conferences 
—an annual convention attended by 10,000 to 20,000 physicians 
and offering a program of some 400 papers, a separate annual 
climcal conference for some 5,000, closed-circuit TV demonstra- 
tions, other specialized conferences held throughout the year; 
(3) Co-operation with affiliated state and local medical associa- 
tions; (4) Encouraging M.D/s to take postgraduate work in a 
medical school — about 50,000 physicians participate each year 
in refresher, climcal, and similar courses; (5) Working with 
medical schools and state and local medical societies to plan 
and program off-campus courses for practicing physicians, 

American Dental Association 

^e ADA serves the dental profession by sponsoring or encourag- 
ing the following in-service activities: (1) Publications— 
Journal, research reports, and other papers published; (2) 
Convention— a national convention held each year %vith the 
papers, discussions, and research reports; 

CUm^special interest clinics conducted for members; (4) 

^ o-operation with regional, slate, and local societies in sponsor- 
® conducting workshops, courses (credit and 
noncT t), one-day conferences, and other refresher activities. 


American Hospi/ai Association 

Ameriran Hospital Association sponsors, conducts, or 
. . f planning and development of the following 

Duhll^M niembers: (1) Publications — ^manuals 

annimllvf “^“bers; (2) Convention — the convention held 
cussinn^ « provide general assemblies, round table and panel dis- 
cal more than 500 commercial or techni- 

SdeT^^’ (3) Production of materials-filzns. filmstrips, and 
(41 WorkcTi ° in-service education purposes; 

for use by developed 

tivilies of summaries of some of the in-service ac- 

are einectPrT V professions, it is clear that professional people 
P® be students. This generalization applies to the 
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profession of teaching. The teacher is a student for as long as he 
IS a teacher. In fact, teaching is perhaps the highest type of study. 

SUMAdARY 

The teacher is intrinsically motivated to he a scholar because of 
his desire to know. He has an insatiable appetite for new knowl- 
edge. New goals are always awaiting his attention— better 
knowledge of subject matter, better understanding of children and 
youth, and more effective teaching methods. 

Knowledge expands and changes; hence, to retain his status 
as an expert, the teacher must he a student. Continual study is 
required of the teacher if he is to keep abreast of developments. 

Numerous activities have been developed through which teach* 
ers can learn. Among the more prevalent activities for individuals 
are professional study, experimentation and research, classroom 
observation, individual conferences, travel, professional writing, 
and self-appraisal. Most of these activities, as well as others not 
listed here, are available to teachers in the better school systems 
in the United States. 

Many group activities, some voluntary, others required, help 
the teacher advance his learning. Teachers should participate 
with administrators and principals in phnning and evaluating in- 
service activities. The more important in-service activities for 
groups of teachers include curricuium committees, workshops, 
preschool conferences, faculty meetings, and school publications. 

Teaching is not unique among the professions in making it 
obligatory upon members to be students throughout their career. 

In fact, successful practice in any of the major professions requires 
that a practitioner continue to leam throughout his career. A good 
deal of similarity exists between in-service programs in the various 
professions. For example, the American Medical Association, the 
American Dental Association, and the American Hospital Associa- 
tion all report extensive use of publications, conventions and con- 
ferences, graduate study, and clinics or workshops. These activities 
are common among the various professions. 

One of two basic choices is open to the professional person. He 
either spends his life defending and espousing what he learned 
through his formal education, or he considers what he learned in 
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his formal education as a base upon which to build as his career 
develops. The successful professional person chooses the latter 
course; he is a scholar in the true sense of the word. 
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THE STATUS 
OF TEACHERS 



The status of the individual teacher is directly related to his own 
competence and his personal contribution to pupils and society as 
well as to the total standing of the profession of teaching. Great 
teachers like Socrates and Plato are accorded high places in the 
history of the human race, almost equal to such religious leaders 
as Jesus, Buddha, and Gandhi, who, incidentally, during their own 
times were also called teachers. Similarly, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, Hopkins, Parkhurst, and Beecher are names of outstand- 
ing teachers well known to all famiUar with educational develop- 
ments of the past century. Yet, while the memories of these men 
and women are held in highest esteem, others have left little 
trace of their pedagogical contributions. As Jacques Barzun, a 
noted contemporary teacher himself and Dean of Faculties and 
Provost of Columbia University, has said: * “August examples 
show that no IhnJt can be set to the power of a teacher, but lliis 
is equally true in the other direction: no career can so nearly ap- 
proach zero in its effects.” 

The status of a teacher, therefore, insofar as this concept relates 
to a person s place in the prestige system of his society is deter- 
mined by his own individual efforts as well as by the collective 
contributions, both past and present, of all who have been called 
teachers. For this reason, generalizations about the status of 
teachers are subject to error. Obviously, not all teachers will com- 
mand the same degree of respect Then, too, multiple bases for 
ascribing prestige may be used, dependmg on the values endorsed. 
Occupation, income, education, race, religion, age, and talent are 
examples of factors people emphasize when assigning presumed 

worth to one another. 

‘Jacques Barzun, feacfier in America (Boftoa; UtUe, Bro^vn & Company. 
1944). p. 5. 
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TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Colonial teachers were direct transplantations of the sixteenth- 
century teacher-religious leader of Europe. They were ministers 
in some cases who preached on Sunday and taught in the Latin 
grammar schools during the week. Some, of coimse, were en- 
deavoring to make a career of teaching, but the short term of 
school combined with the low pay for their tutorial duties made it 
necessary for them to engage in other work to earn dieir livings. 
No (qualifications for teaching beyond knowledge of the particular 
subjects to he taught prevailed, except for religious beliefs. Those 
who taught were often physically weak, unable to work in the 
fields or to fight the wars. Benjamin Franklin drew an apt picture 
of the status of teachers in the eighteenth century, in the pro- 
spectus for his proposed academy that later became the University 
of Pennsylvania: 

That a number of the poorer sort will hereby be qualified to act as 
schoolmasters in the country, to teach children reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the grammar of their mother tongue, and being of good 
morals and known character, may be recommended from the Academy 
to country schools for that purpose— the country suffering very much 
at present for want of good schoolmasters, and obliged frequendy to 
employ in their schools vicious imported servants or concealed Papists, 
who by their bad examples and instructions often deprave the morals 
or corrupt the principles of the children under their care. 

Since it was thought that die “poorer sort” could serve as 
teachers, obviously the teacher did not rank very high in the 
prestige system of his society. However, the influence of the 
teacher was acknowledged by Franklin as it has been in every 
generation. 

A second major factor in the development of status for teaching 
as a profession has been the entry of women into practice. Colonial 
“Dame Schools” were taught by women instead of men and were 
housed usually in a home. The demand for all able-bodied men 
to help tame the frontiers of a new land, combined with the quest 
for equality and independence by Americ^an women, opened op- 
portunities for young ladies from the best homes to teach, at first 
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in elementary schools and later in high schools and colleges. 

The swing toward femminity in the professional ranks, some 
feel, has done little to enhance the status of teaching as a profes- 
sion. Though tlieir equality has been declared, and their teaching 
competence proved, the public has been reluctant to accept 
women as professional people. The fact that many young ladies 
do not themselves respect teaching as a profession is no doubt a 
strong contributing cause. Although individual women teachers, 
as is true of men, are able to establish themselves in positions of 
high respect and public esteem, the tendency has been for many 
citizens to visualize teaching as temporary work for women in 
search of a husband or for men en route to other occupations or 
professions. 

''Example Status" of Teachers 

The importance of the influence of teachers on the lives of boys 
and girls is strongly reflected by community attitudes towards 
teachers. In fact, until recent years double standards prevailed in 
many places to insure that teachers would abide by patterns of 
conduct that would be better examples for young people to follow 
than those exemplified by many parents and citizens generally. 
Thus, in effect, teachers at the turn of the century had a type of 
"example status" thrust upon them by imposed restrictions such 
as those summarized below.* 


Many school boards, especially in the small towns, restrict the recrea- 
tional and social life of their teachers. In die larger cities there are few 
restrictions put upon teachers’ activities outside of school, but in cer- 
tain districts card-playing, dancing smoking, and any social intercourse 
outside of church affairs are taboo. Smoldog is forbidden Tennessee 
teachers by state law. The following is given as an example of an 
extremely restrictive local contract signed by certain North Carolina 


teachers; 

“I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday School 
work, donating my time, service, and money without stint, for 
the benefit and uplift of the community. 

“I promise to abstain from aU dancing, immodest dr essing, and 

-Unreasonable Eestricaons on Teaehen’ 

Ml Vol. XXXVII (October. 1930). pp. 92-80- Cop,rr,Ebt 1936 by the Uni.ers.ty 


of Chicago. 
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any other conduct unbecoming a teacher and a lady. 

“I promise not to go out with any young men except insofar 
as it may be necessary to stimulate Sunday School work. 

"I promise not to fall in love, to become engaged, or secretly 
married . . ” 

Many other schools have regulations which are very nearly as 
restrictive. Ewing tells of a male teacher in a Missouri school dis- 
trict who was asked to sign a resignatioD with his contract, the resig- 
nation becoming effective, and aU salary due forfeited, if at any time 
or at any place during the period of the contract he should smoke 
a cigarette, pipe, or cigar. An Alabama school board forbids teachers 
to "have company or go automobile riding" on school nights. An 
Ohio school board forbids teachers to "go with other teachers." A 
Mississippi contract reads: 

"It is further understood and agreed by the parties hereto that 
no teacher will play society to the detriment of the school or 
unnec^sariiy frolic on school tdghts or indulge excessively in 
any sort of socials during school nights, the superintendent to 
be the judge in these matters and to warn teachers, and should 
they persist in violating this regulation. It shall be deemed suffi- 
cient cause for dismissaL" 

These quotations, it should be remembered, deal with condi- 
tions forced on teachers of another era; they do not reflect the 
status of teachers today. A more accurate indicator of the stand- 
ing advocated for teachers now is a resolution passed by the Na- 
tional Education Association recently. The NEA resolution, unani- 
mously adopted, urged “teachers to exercise their full political 
rights and responsibilities and not retire into a neutral comer 
during political controversies." According to the resolution “teach- 
ers have a right to discuss political issues, campaign for candidates, 
and run for public office-*’ It advocates that full political equality 
for teachers be guaranteed in the written personnel policies of 
school boards. 


Word Poriraits of Todoy^s Teacfiers 
Recently the National Education Association completed a study 
of the characteristics of men and women teachers. From com- 
posite data typical pictures were projected for male and female 
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teachers. Lite tlie statistics for the typical or average person, of 
course, probably no individual will be exactly like the word por- 
trait that resulted. Nevertheless, the descriptions help in visualiz- 
uig the present average characteristics of men and women in 
teaching.^ 

The typical man teacher. The ^ical man teacher is 35.4 years 
old. He is married and has either one or two children. Large major- 
ities of men in all groups are married; the total is 82.7 per cent. The 
average number of children of married men teachers is 1.8. 

He holds a bachelors degree. A master’s or higher degree is held 
by 42.0 per cent of the male teachers. 

His total teaching experience is 8.0 years; this includes 4.8 years in 
the school system in which he is now employed. . , . 

He teaches in secondary grades; 129.1 pupils are enrolled in his 
classes, which have a median of 26.9 pupils each. However, 31.2 per 
cent of the men teach in elementary schools with median classes of 
31.8 pupils. In urban schools, where 63.1 per cent of the male teachers 
are employed, classes are larger. The ^ical man teacher devotes 
11.3 hours a week to school duties in addition to the regular school 
day. 

He is an active member in a church and at least one other com- 
munity organization. He voted in his school communi^ in the most 
recent election. A total of 843 per cent of the men teachers voted. 


The typical woman teacher. The typical woman teacher is 45.5 
years of age, married, and has one child. In addition to the 54.0 per 
cent of woman teachers who are married, 11.9 per cent are widowed. 
Only 34.1 per cent are unmarried. The average number of children 
of married women teachers is 1.4. 

She holds a bachelor’s degree. A masters or higher degree is held 
by 18.1 per cent. 

Her total teaching experience is 15.4 years. This includes 7.6 years 
in the system where she is now employed. ... 

She teaches in an elementary grade; 30.8 pupils are enrolled in 
her class. However, 20.7 per cent of the women teach in secondaiy 
grades, with a median of 129.5 pupils in classes having a median of 
26.9 pupils each. In urban schools, where 58.7 per cent of the women 
teach, classes are larger. The typical %voman teacher devoted 9.7 
hours a week to school duties in addition to the regular school day. 


•National Education Association. '•'Hie Status of the Pub^c School 

Teacher," Research Bulletin, Vol. X\XV, No. 1 {February. 1957). p. 41. 
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She is an active member in a cbuicb and at least two other com- 
munity organizations. She voted in her school commumty in the most 
recent election. A total of 86.4 per cent of the women teachers voted 
If she could go back to her college days and start over, she would 
again become a teacher. Of all the women teachers, 80.7 per cent 
reported that they would choose again to teach. 

It should be remembered that these word portraits were de- 
veloped through statistical procedures which deal in averages, 
ranges and typical activities or characteristics. They should not be 
viewed as a status to be expected by all anticipating a career in 
teaching. More important tlian the average, or typical, picture of 
the teacher insofar as individual status is concerned is the profes- 
sional competence and personal ambition and application that 
each brings to his assignment. 


SOCIAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 
Two basic approaches to the problem of determining the social 
status of teachers have been employed. The first involves pro- 
cedures whereby the social origin of students who select teaching 
as a career is determined; the second involves asking a wide range 
of people to rank teaching among other occupations. Both ap- 
proaches have limitations. 

The first procedure is limited by the process it employs to deter- 
mine social status. One diflBcuIty with the second is that most 
people are unable to rank the 40,000 occupations listed in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. Nevertheless, these two procedures 
are generally accepted as the most valid approaches now avail- 
able to the problem of determining social status of various occupa- 
tional groups. 

Origins of Teachers 

Two representative studies of the social origins of teachers have 
been reported recently.* The first involved a survey of the social 
backgrounds of teachers in a Northern industrial city. The second 
dealt with the same subject; its locale was in a Southwestern state 
— Texas. 


* J* ^ f The Teache/* Role in American Society, Fourteenth 

TeArbools of the John Dewey Socic^ (New Yotk; Harper & Brothers, 1957), p. M- 
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The general conclusion of tfie first study — social origins of 
teachers in Detroit — was that the teaching staff in a metropolitan 
Midwestern city “represents a wide range of social origins.” In a 
sample of 198 Detroit teachers, the percentage of occupations of 
fathers was as shown in Table 16. 

TABLE 16 

FATHERS' OCCUPATIONS OF A SAMPLE OF 
DETROIT TEACHERS 


Occupational Grouping 

Percentage “ 

Professional 

10.1 

Business, managerial, etc. 

15.6 

Other white-collar 

12.6 

Farmer 

5.5 

Skilled labor 

13.6 

Other labor 

28.8 

Retired, unemployed, dead 

13.6 


* Does Qot total 100 per cent because of roiiodisg. 

SoOTCBi Adapted from Llndley J. Stiles, ed., The Teacher's Role {n American 
Society, Fourteenth Yearbook of the John De^ve/ Society (New Yorks Harper & 
Brothers, 1957), p. 14. 


The data support the generalization that Detroit s teachers 
come from a wide range of socioeconomic backgrounds. T ere 
is one surprising finding of the study. The number of teac ers 
whose fathers were in either “skilled labor or other (types o ) 


labor” is higher than one might expect. . i ^ .t. 

A similar study made in Texas found Uiat teachers m the South- 
west came from middle and upper-middle class homes. Accor^g 
to this study, "Facts gathered in Texas lead one to beheve th 
educational positions have a different set of values -tla=hed to 
them in many Middle Western commumUes. 
do vary in their social origin, a large proportion come from lower- 

middle and upper-middle class homes. lern 

According to the Texas study, which had a 
ers and other professional personnel the nt^ber from 
four major social classes were upper-lower 28; 
upper-middle, 52; and upper, 3. Accordmg “ 

ing as a profession appears to provide opportumty for mobility 
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for at least 40 per cent of those who enter the field.” 

Although exact percentages vary, older studies indicate a pic- 
ture similar to the ones reported. An investigation based upon 214 
seniors in the school of education at the University of Michigan 
revealed that 17 per cent of their fathers were professional men; 
25 per cent, business proprietors; 17 per cent, farmers; and 18 per 
cent of the men and 9 per cent of the women, skilled labor. 
Blum reported little variation in the social background of students 
preparing for five different professions.® 

A few generalizations — ^highly tenuous, it must be remembered 
— might be drawn from the research on social status of teachers. 
According to available evidence: (1) The social origins of teachers 
are similar to those of people who enter other professions; (2) The 
social origins of teachers are roughly proportional to the percent- 
age distribution of social classes in the general population; (3) 
Teaching as a profession constitutes a vehicle for upward social 
mobility for a sizable number of teachers; and (4) Teachers vary 
considerably in their social origins. 

Prestige of Teachers 

Studies of the prestige of occupations using a rating scale tech- 
nique have been popular sice the 1920 s. In 1925, Counts reported 
a study based on the reaction of various groups of high school and 
college students, as well as of high school teachers, to a list of 45 
occupations.^ The respondents were asked to rank the occupations 
according to prestige. Bankers were rated in first place; college 
professors, second; superintendents of schools, seventh; high 
school teachers, tenth; elementary school teachers, thirteenth; and 
rural school teachers, nineteenth. 

Numerous studies made since the Counts investigation have 
consistently indicated that the prestige of teachers ha*; increased 
since 1925. Two recent studies illustrate this point. A comprehen- 
sive, nation-wide public opinion survey was made by Elmo Roper 

*Joha Wesley Best, “A Study of Ceitain Selected Factors Underlying the 
Choice ox Teaching as a Professton," Journal of Experimental Education, VoL 
17 (1948), pp. 201..2S8. 

1 Blum, “A Coxnpaiative Study of Students Preparing for Five 

^^ted Proft^ons Induding Teachiag,** Journal of Experimental Education, 

VoL 16 (1947), pp. 31-65. ® • *' 

^unts, “The Social Status of Occupations,’' School Beciew, VoL 
33 (January, 1925), pp. 20-21. 




Team teaching at Carson City Elementary Sehool in Michigan— a different land 
of team teaching from that desciibed on page 3o9 The edncation atea m this 
elementary schojl consists of two separate clusters of open space, “e “P pi'tare 
shows oneVce broken into teaching areas by movable storage ^ 

noon there is a cluster meeting turning the space into one large classroom con 
ducted by the team's master teacher. 


Every three \\eeks the teachuig 
team in each cluster meets to plan 
the program for the ne.\f three 
weeks. (All photos, Louis C. King- 
scott & Associates, Inc.) 





school cduL-ation (sex- parks’ *31 matter and facilities in secondary 

of new stiidv arrangemcaits 'f i ‘ 

hourl) bell and standard c! i<« Pi,f teachers, freed from domination by 
a ninth grade general scienc,. , K?’ ^ large group class— 

the telesised portion of a lesson Rv^ ^ortli Hageptown High School receiving 
^m.ill discussion groups and ind.-nl Uic pictures below show the use of 

orators c-<juipnmit (Phclos Vati^^ study facilities uith recorder and lab- 
s. .^atIo^al Association of Secoiidarv -School Principals.) 
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and reported in Life (October 16, 1950). Persons questioned in 
tlie Roper survey ranked certain occupations in the order of their 
importance to the community: • 

The first-rank percentages were as follows: teachers, 31.3 per cent; 
clergymen, 27.1 per cent; public officials, 19.1 per cent; merchants, 
12.8 per cent; lawyers, 9.7 per cent Thus, almost a third of the persons 
polled believed that of these five occupations, teachers are the most 
import contributors to the life and well-being of the community.” 


One objective of a study reported by Terrien was to ascertain 
how the people of one community compared teachers with persons 
in other occupations. His study, which utilized the interview tech- 
nique, was based on a 5 per cent random sample, a total of 639 
persons, in New London, Connecticut* Almost 97 per cent of the 
respondents gave an affirmative answer to this question: Do you 
consider high school teaching to be one of the professions? The 
problem was then approached by means of a comparison of occu- 
pations. Interviewees were asked to state which of the following 
occupations they considered to be about on the same social level 
as high-school teaching: (1) factory worker, (2) ph^acist, (3) 
plumber, (4) executive of large business, (5) policeman, (6) 
waiter, (7) doctor, (8) shoe clerk, (9) laborer, (10) proprietor 
of a small business, (11) shop foreman, (12) university professor. 

Replies are reported in Table 17. 

Three out of four interviewees in the Terrien study thought 
teachers were on the same social level as ^ 

proprietors. This statement is based upon the 
Lt second, and seventh categories are added, the total represents 

Ttt“SSCed Urns far 

ranking of teachers as revealed by a cheek ^ 

'm?’d‘'h'' “TmeAod W^loydX^er and others have 
“ dTstmS ™de h/ observers and inte^'ewers 

1 effon Public Opinion PoUs on American Education 
• National Education Association. ^ 

(Washington, D.C.: 7^® What About Educators’ The 

•Frederic W. Tem^. “Who Copyright 1953 by 

Journal of Sociology. Vol. XIX 
the University of Chicago. 
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table 17 

OPINIONS CONCERNING THE PROFESSIONAL 
STATUS OF TEACHERS 


Category Per Cent 


Professional 

44.3 

Proprietor 

21.9 

Clerical 

0.0 

Service 

3.6 

Labor 

5.0 

Disparate dioices without pattern 

5.6 

Choices predominately in both professional 
and proprietor categories 

9.9 

No answer 

9.7 


Source: Frederic W. Terrien, ‘^Vho Thinics What About Educators Ameri- 
can Jourr^ o/ Sociology, VoL XIX (Septemb^, 1953), p. 154. 

who went into selected communities to find out how the residents 
rated each other. These investigators foimd remarkable agreement 
in the class rankings given to teachers by the people in a com- 
munity, as shown in Table 18. 

TABLE 18 

SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN 
THREE COMMUNITIES 


Community 


Class 

“Hometown” 
Per Cent 

“Yankee City" 

Per Cent 

“Old City" 
per Cent 

Upper-upper 

0 

2 

2.5 

Lower-upper 

0 

1 

2.5 

Upper-middle 

28 

76 

72.5 

Lower-middle 

72 

21 


Upper-lower 

2 

0 

2.5 

Lower-lower 

0 

0 

0.0 


W. Warner, Robert J. Havingburst, and Martin B. Loeb, 
Who ShoU Be Educated? (New York; H^er & Brothers, 1944), p. 100. 


These commumties, known by the pseudonyms of “Hometown,” 
Yat^ee City, and “Old City,** are located in widely separated 
sections of the country. “Hometown” is a county seat in the Com 
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Belt of the Middlewest. Its population is 6,0(X). “Yankee City” 
with a population of 17,000 is an old, industrial town in New Eng- 
land. “Old City” is in fanning territory in the deep South. It has 
a population of approximately 13,000. 

There is remarkable agreement between “Yankee City” and 
“Old City” as to the social class distribution of teachers. It is 
likely that the distribution in tliese two communities is fairly 
typical of the country as a whole. 

The evidence seems to justify these conclusions: (1) Teachers 
are regarded as professional people; (2) In ranking occupations, 
teaching is generally rated rather high; (3) Teachers come from 
different social classes; and (4) The maj'ority of the teachers are 
accorded either lower-middle or upper-middle class status, de- 
pending upon where they live in the United States. 

ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS 

The economic status of a group or of an individual is determined 
by a number of factors. Of primary importance, of course, is in- 
come received. Other important considerations are the cost of 
living, the relation of one’s salary to other salaries, and fringe 
benefits received. 


5a/ar/es 

The common approach to considerations of teachers salaries is 
to compare average wages. This is only one way o oo g a 
teachers’ incomes. For example, minimum and majomum salan«, 
and salary schedules are also of interest to teac ers. , ’ 

practice varies so much from state to state, an . 

Ltes, that any comprehensive treatment of salary questions is 

practicaUy precluded. 

Cogmzance j those of most other professions, 

producmg years of teachers exc^ ^ ^ 

For example, the 000, the life- 

U years. ^*8 exceed $300,000. On the otlier 

time earnings of the teacne ^ preparaUon for prac- 

hand, the physician spends s annroximatelv 35 years and 

tice that his ^^^^^between $450,000 and $550,000. 
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whereas the physician’s is based on 12 months per year. Similar 
comparisons between teaching and other professions will indicate 
that teachers do rather well when their total lifetime earnings are 


considered. 

Trends in salaries. The direction in which teachers* salaries are 
moving and the rate of progress are almost as important as the 
actual amount now paid. The trends that are presented in the 
following paragraphs reflect somewhat the economic status of 
teachers, present and future. 

1. Salaries have gradually increased. In 1929 the average teach- 
ing salary was $1,400 compared with the 1960 average of almost 
four times that amount There is every reason to believe this trend 
upward will continue for the foreseeable future, at least Accord- 
ing to the NEA, “Gains in average salaries of teachers have ex- 
ceeded increases in the cost of living each year since 1951. Over 
the past 10 years, gains in teachers’ salaries in excess of cost-of- 
living increases amounted to 41 per cent.” 

2. The relationship between teachers' salaries and the salaries 
of all wage earners has remained fairly constant. In 1929 the aver- 
age teaching salary of $1,400 compared favorably with $1,403 
average for all persons working for wages and salves. The con- 
stancy of this relationship is indicated by the fact that in 1953 
the averages stood at $3,615 for teachers and $3,590 for all wage 
earners. Approximately the same relationship still prevails, and 
teachers continue to be in a fairly favorable economic position 
compared with wage earners as a group. 

3. The gap between average salaries for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers has been closing. In 1930-1931 the average salary 
for elementary teachers was $1,866 while it was $2,412 for high 
school teachers. The respective averages stood at $4,025 and 
$4,560 in 1957. It is just a matter of time until differentials in 
salary based on grades or subject matter will disappear if the 
present trend continues. 


4. Most states have adopted minimum salary schedules for 
teachers. Thirty-five states have established by statute or state 
regulation a minimum sala ry for teachers. No minimums have 

of ^soc^tion. Research Division, “The Financial Rewards 

ot TeacMng, Raeatch VoL 38. No. 2 (May. 1960), p. 49. 
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been set in 15 states. The minimum salary laws establish a base 
below which local school districts may not go in fixing teachers’ 
salaries; any and all districts are permitted to pay more than the 
minimums specified. 

In six states, minimum annual salaries of $4,000 were required 
for teachers with the bachelor’s degree and no experience in 1960. 
For the master’s degree level, salaries of $5,000 are required by 
12 states.^* 

5. The practice of salary differentials based on sex or race has 

declined. Men still receive higher salaries than women in many 
instances. But this practice is apparently changing. In 1941 about 
half the school systems in the United States provided for salary 
differentials based on sex. At the present it is estimated that less 
than 20 per cent of the systems make a difference in men s and 
women’s salaries purely on the basis of sex. Negro teachers were 
paid less than white teachers in 55 per cent of the school systems 
in 1941. This percentage as of today, however, has dropped to less 
than 10 per cent , 

6. Salaries for beginning teachers have increased more than 
average salaries. Because of the shortage of teachers, the tendency 
has been for school systems to increase salaries for begmnmg 
teachers faster than for teachers already in service. T e 'g er 
paying schools in a state may offer new teachers salanes above 
the total average. The highest salary offered 

in the major cities in 1960 was $5,000 by tlie city o g > 
Illinois. 

Fringe Benefits for Teachers 

A wide variety of fringe benefits are enjoyed by ° 

the more important riaSs today. 

for retted oLibules a percentage 

contributory type. That is, » ^ ^ ^ 

of his salary, and a certain \ participate in the Social 

teacher’s behalf. In many states, teacliers p p 

: Researob Division. "State Mimmum-SaLuy 

“National Education j {Febniaiy, I960}, p. 25. 

Laws,” Research BulUim, VoL 3 . 
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Security program as a supplement to the state retirement plan.^ 
Other fringe benefits include sick leave, substitute teacher 
service, vacation pay, and insurance programs. Pohcies governing 
these benefits vary from school system to school system and from 
state to state. As a matter of fact, many schools still do not pro- 
vide all of these fringe benefits. Progress is being made, however, 
toward the development of more adequate persoimel poHcies that 
provide desirable fringe benefits for teachers. 

Salaries of College Teocbers 

The American Association of University Professors reported a 
study of college teachers* salaries in 1960. Thirty-duree privately 
controlled institutions and five large state universities were in- 
cluded in the study. The findings indicated weighted mean salaries 
for 9 or 10 months as follows: (1) in privately controlled institu- 
tions, professors, $11,921; associate professors, $8,351; assistant 
professors, $0,602; and instructors, $5,290; (2) in the five large 
state universities, professors, $12,055; associate professors, $8,695; 
assistant professors, $6,959; and instructors, $5,290. 


LEGAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 

The position of the teacher is affected by laws in various ways. He 
is legally regarded as a '‘public servant,” an employee of the 
school district; he must have a license issued by the state; and in 
most states he may acquire tenure in his position. 


Teacher as Employee of School Dhfrief 


The courts have ruled, throughout the United States, that the 
teacher is a public employee. This means that he is subject to 
certain laws with respect to his employment and in the perform- 
ance of his duties. School laws, for example, in most states require 
a written contract between the teacher and the school board. A 
special contract form is even provided in 14 states, the use of 
which is mandatory. In 17 other states a recommended form is 


coaccmlng leUrcment plans, see National Education Association, 
How to Evaluate Retircmeot Allowances," Research Bulletin, VoL 38, No. 2 
(May, 1960) pp. 60-63. 

of Univcnity Professors, "Instructional Salaries In 
39 Sdect^ CoUeges and UniveisiUes for the Academic Year 1059-1960," AAUP 
Bulletin, VoL 46. No. 1 (Spring, 1Q60), p. 28. 
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issued to local boards by the state department of education. 

Another way in which teachers are affected by legal regulations 
is by the procedure established for their employment. In most in* 
stances, the school board is established as the employing agency; 
yet it can only issue contracts to individuals who have been 
recommended by tlie superintendent of schools. Whether required 
or not, this practice is recognized as desirable since it assures that 
the decision to employ a teacher will be made by a professional 
person. It also clarifies, for the person seeking a position, the 
channels through which an application should be made namely, 
to the superintendent of schools, not to the school board. 

The teacher as an employee of the school district is subject to 
the regulations adopted by the local school board. In fact, po cies 
duly adopted by the local school board have the effect of state law 
This is true because education is a function of the state o ^ 
the local school board acts as an arm. Of course, locd schoo 
policies must be compatible with state laws and regula ons. 

The pracUce by sdiool boards of putting then P° to ^o 
written form and making them available to teachers citons 
is becoming more prevalent. Such statements w en av 
teachers to understand what is ej^ected o ™ _ 

cedures to be followed in discharging their u e . j 

ticularly helpful to those considering employment mas y 
tern. 

Certification of Teachers 

To practice any profession, a legal to issue 

no exception.” State legislatures ' 

certificates for teaching in eleme tj, carry out this 

TypioaUy, however. orlp^ents Education, 

function is delegated to stale boa oresentation of evi- 

Teaching certificates have^been satisfactorily 

dence that the requirements some stales a more 

met. The coUege diploma and “Se types of evl- 

extensive report by the of course work in fields 

dence necessary. Specific and professional 

suc h as Uberal arts, the subiec^ ficldatob^_J____-^^ 

“Th. detail. 

therefore mentionea here o / 
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education vary somewhat from state to state; the trend, however, 
is toward standardization.^® In general, specified distributions in 
course patterns are stated in terms of minimum semester hours 
acceptable in an area. In some states special regulations have been 
imposed by legislative action. These may require the study of par- 
ticular fields, as, for example, American history or a subject of local 
importance. An increasing number of states also require evidence 
of good health, particularly of freedom from communicable 
disease, for certification. 


Teacher Tenure 

An unusual characteristic of the teaching profession is the degree 
to which its members are assured permanence of position, either 
by local or state regulations or statutes. Thirty-eight states now 
maintain laws which protect the employment of teachers. These 
vary considerably, but all relate both to how tenure status may 
be achieved and to the circumstances under which dismissals are 
permitted. 

Tenure is attained usually after two or three years of proba- 
tionary work. At that time, the individual must either be given 
a tenme position or released. After the status of tenure is granted, 
dis^sal can be for legally satisfactory cause only. Such reasons 
typically include: incompetence, insubordination, immorality, 
neglect of duty, abolition of position or, a catchaU clause, “for 
other just and good reasons.” 

Vmous ^es of tenure are found in the United States. These 
^ are known by such technical names as "spring notification type 
of contmnmg contract.” “indefinite tenure.” “tenure by school 
board resolution, and “term contract." >' Under the spring-noti- 

automatically re-employed 
of nonreneLl of 

onlv^ft can be dismissed for 

schod b^rd^ “ pertinent state laws the local 

school board enunciates a poliuy providing indefinite te nure for 

22n'?S!'((Siag°flSSvSSv’‘of for CertifaMoo, 

MV. p4^JfS,„' tout. *ee B. J. Chandler and 

WotU Book Compspy. ^•"a‘«ralon (Yonkers. N.Y.: 
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teachers. The term contract covers a specified length of time dur- 
ing which the teacher may not be dismissed, except for just cause. 

A phase of the professional aspects of preparation for teaching 
involves the study of tenure provisions as well as court decisions 
pertaining to teacher employment. The object is to prepare the 
individual for tlie working conditions and to help him understand 
the protections that will be available to him. 


SUMMARY 

Status— a person’s place in the prestige system of sociely-is im- 
portant to teachers. Occupational groups that are accorde g 
status usually enjoy a good income and other benefits, so, mem 
bers of an occupational group like to feel that society is apprecia 

^Throughout the histoiy of the United States the 
of teachers has varied considerably. The teacher an P 
sion have been treated differently in fiction, the recor > 

and the traditions transmitted from one , . genera* 

Although the picture reflected has ranged from n 
tion. the trend has consistenUy been SSv id 

stantially greater appreciation both for teac er 
for the profession as a whole. back- 

Teachers come from a wide range o opportunity 

grounds. Teaching as a profession ^PP®^® , ^ jjo enter the 
for social mobility for at least 40 per cent of those wno 

^ When people a,e ..ed to 

on a prestige scale, they consisten y g ^5 professional 

With regard to social status, leache „ifsses but the majority 

people. Teachersbelongtodtoentsoci^ 

of them are accorded upper-mi e ascertained from an 

The economic status of jn Sation to income 

analysis of salary trends and tnng ^ lifetime eam- 

recefved by members of f'^P'fS o'ther professions. Then, 
tags, teaching compares favor y benefits, such as re- 

S^mX^g^S:^ ditrrJo" P^a. and tasnrance pro- 

^raddition to social and economic status, teachers arc con 
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cemed with certain legal matters. The teacher is legally classified 
as a public employee and as such is subject to the policies adopted 
by the school board. He must have a cerdficate or Hcense issued 
to him by authority of the state. Tenure laws, passed in most 
states, spell out the conditions under which a teacher may be dis- 
missed. While tenure statutes vary considerably throu^out the 
United States, they usually indicate that permanent teachers may 
be dismissed for cause only. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN TEACHING 


For the intellectuaUy able, the emotionaUy stable, and the socially 
sensitive and mature person, teacliing literally is ^ ® o^a 

professional field. Not only are good positions available in class- 
room teaching assignments in elementary and secon aty sc ’ 
the experienced and successful teacher who prepares ® 

ship in education may advance rapidly to work msu 

as guidance, supervision, administration, or teac er ® .y 

addition, for the highly qualified 

in research, preparation of instructional ma *’ „^ex- 

diation, special education, or as a school P^f'^ nrofession 

ous. Analyses of career patterns of those a J yj. 

will reveal that advancement to sgcurity^factors are 

riety of experience is easily obtamable, an V 

maximum . 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CLASSROOM 

An estimated shortage of almost 300,000 m.- 

today. This deficit of qualtoed P'“°“ £„t place, the new 

plications for the choice of locality and school 

teacher is likely to have conside profession will be rapid for 
system. Secon^y, advancement m P " 
the able, ambitious, and elemenlaiy, second- 

Teachtog positions are of four ma]® ^ ^^^y^^al instimuons. 
ary, college, and business or . National teams promise to 

In addition, new experiments "j* of competence, and 

differentiate teaching funcUona by type, 
perhaps to terms of rerauneraUon. 

Elementary School 100,000 now ele-^ 

For the next five to ten^ye^^ap^^^„f„p„bUo and private 
mentary teachers w . mi • 
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schools. At the present time, somewhere near 50,000 students pre- 
pared for elementary school teaching positions are graduated each 
year. Of this number, if past experience can be relied on to predict 
the future, about 25 per cent will not enter teaching. The occupa- 
tions entered by those who receive a bachelor's degree in ele- 
mentary education in a typical year are estimated to be distributed 
as indicated in Figure 22. 

The dimensions of the shortage of elementary school teachers 
are further established by these facts: (1) The class size in many 
situations is so large that additional teachers are needed to carry 
present loads adequately; (2) At least 60,000 teachers now in 
service need to be replaced by persons who are fully qualified; and 
(3) Nearly 100,000 teachers leave the profession each year 


wn OUMMB H BUOKTAn DUUMM WOHIK CUBUAnS M UMMAR fMCATtOH 



FIGURE 22. 

ESTIMATED OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIftUTlON OF BJL. DECREE GRADUATES IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN A TYPICAL YEAR 


through retirement, the acceptance of jobs outside the profession, 
or to raise a family. In short, the demand for elementary teachers 
greatly exceeds the supply and promises to continue to do so. 

Possibilities for employment in nursery schools and at the 
kindergarten level are extremely good for the years ahead. It is 
estimated that 1,000,000 children are now enrolled in public kin- 
dergartens alone, not counting those in private schools. Both kin- 
dergarten and nursery schools are likely to expand in the next 
decade or two, bringing about increased opportunities for teach- 
ing in these fields. 

Teaching Positions m Seconcfaiy Sc/ioofs 

Until recent years, the demand for high school teachers has re- 
mained fairly stable. Beginning about 1957-1958 the post-World 
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War II population increase began reaching secondary schools. 
It is reasonable to expect the demand for secondary schoo tea 
ers to increase for some years to ojme. 

The distribution of those prepared for high school teaching 
does not match existing positions very well. The nira ^ o ^si 
tions available in some subject fields is greater than m o ers. 
fact is substantiated by a study reported recently, as summar 
in Table 19, 


TABLE 19 


INDEX OF DEMAND BY TEACHING FIELDS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


Rank Teaching Field 

1 Library Science 

2 Physics 

3 Mathematics 

4 General Science 

5 Chemistry 

6 English 

7 Foreign Language 

8 Women’s Physical Education 

9 Music 

10 Home Economics 


Biology 
Industrial Arts 
Journalism 
Social Studies 
Men’s Physical EducaUon 
Agriculture 
Speech 


Demand Supply ^ 


391 

195 

2,637 

1,668 

386 

4,125 

612 

902 

1.540 

1,526 

565 

1,842 

735 

965 

37 

2,703 

1,591 


125 313 

89 219 

174 
161 
128 
126 


1.516 

1.036 

302 

3.281 

641 

1.092 

2.092 
2,147 

819 

2,702 

1.144 

1,578 

64 

4,885 

3,423 


74 

71 


Source: Martin ti- d jjo. 1 

■ „lationship 

artels worked otTeeching fieldsj 
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demand represents. The result is expressed as an index number* 
Therefore, a high index number signified a large demand in rela- 
tion to supply for a particular teaching field. A low index number 
indicates the opposite, a small demand in relation to supply. 

Balance is lacking between the number and ^es of existing 
positions and the distribution of individuals prepared for various 
teaching fields. Library science and general science teachers have 
been in short supply for several years. Teachers for men*s physical 
education, art, and speech are in greater supply than are teachers 
for other fields. V/hile the data in Table 19 do not provide an 
infallible guide to the prospective high school teacher, they do 
serve as a reminder that one should study the relationship between 
supply and demand when he selects a teaching field in which to 
major. These indexes may not, of course, be applicable to a partic- 
ular state or region; nor ^vill they take into account the increasing 
demand for high school teachers to serve growing enrollments. 

Additional insight into the relative opportunities open in high 
school leaching is provided by the information about the total 
number of students preparing to teach various fields which is 
presented in Table 20. 


TABLE 20 

TOTAL NUMBER OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
COMPLETING STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING, 
BY SEX, m 1960, COMPARED WITH 1959 


High School 
Teaching Field 

Agriculture 

Art 

Commerce 

English 

Foreign languages 
Home economics 
Industrial arts 
Journalism 
Library science 
Mathematics 
Music 

Phys. cdL (men) 


1959 to 1960 

1959 Net Per cent 

Men Women Total Total change change 


1,485 

17 

1,502 

1,513 

-11 

-0.7% 

948 

1,760 

2,708 

2,406 

+302 

+12.6 

3,022 

4,394 

7,416 

6.481 

+935 

+14.4 

2,708 

0,656 

9.424 

8,195 

+1,229 

+15.0 

729 

1,471 

2W 

1.817 

+383 

+21.1 

1 

4,937 

4.958 

4,720 

+238 

+5.0 

3,893 

92 

3.985 

3,830 

+155 

+4.0 

28 

48 

70 

74 

+2 

+2.7 

43 

325 

363 

433 

-85 

-18.8 

3,778 

1,872 

5,650 

4,283 

+1,367 

+31.9 

2,536 

2,931 

5.467 

5,038 

+431 

+8.0 

7,753 

— 

7,753 

7,189 

+56-1 

+7.8 
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1939 to 1960 


1960 


Teaching Field 

Men 

Women 

Phys. ed. (women) 


3,186 

Science 

5,528 

2,269 

General science 

2,540 

953 

Biology 

1,850 

952 

Chemistry 

687 

270 

Physics 

451 

94 

Social sciences 

8,986 

4,585 

Speech 

723 

1,201 

Other 

1,102 

1.318 


1959 

Total 


Net 

change 


Per cent 
change 


2,805 


+381 +13-6 

6,’i67 +1.630 +26.4 

2,698 ’ 


Total 


2,382 
693 
394 

12,366 +1,205 

1,819 +195 
2,431 +49 

71,585 +8,8 


+795 +29-5 

+420 +17-6 

+264 +38.1 

+151 


+38.3 

+9.7 

+5.8 

+2.0 

+12.4 

School 


3,186 
7,797 
3.493 
2,802 
957 
545 
13,571 
1,924 
2,480 

43 383 3 7,082 80,465 

Maul, 

It is significant that an increase is *XW^erd has 

paring for all but one of the class of 1960 produced 

continued for several years. In fa , slightly more tlian 

129,200 newly eligible teachers an wa ^ ^ prepared 

8 per cent over 1959. The grea es 8 1,552 the most 

to teach were in subjects where principle svorks 

severe, indicating that the 'W” ,059 to 1960, for example, 
in the field of education, Incr.ms« from physics, 

were: mathematics teachers, p 

38 per cent; prepares to ‘each m 

Approximately one of teaching upon graduation 

secondary schools does . |or’s degree graduates prep 

college. The occupations of typical year, m 

to telch in secondary schools are sh 

.condaiy school shoiJti 

'5 . j r^nAitions m 




ield that is fijid. The able a»a «« 

eacher., whaK”* h. 

or himself in WX *“ 
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education, and science and mathematics have been fairly popular 
combinations. The teacher placement officer of the coUege or uni- 
versity and the faculty adviser are reliable sources of information 
about supply and demand conditions. 


Teaching Positions in Colleges or Universities 
The tidal wave of students that hit elementary schools about 1950 
and high schools six to eight years later, has reached the colleges 
now. Statistics reveal that colleges and universities are going to 
be hard pressed to find an adequate number of instructors in the 


ttOi eusuAis H geotoMT mKAnoM 
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ESTIMAUD OCCUPAIIONAL DlSTlOSUnOH OF BJL DEQUE GRADU- 
ATES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN A TYPICAL YEAR 



years ahead. Consider these facts. About one-third of the college- 
age youth are now enrolled in institutions of higher learning. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years the percentage of college-age youth who 
have actually gone on to higher education has increased each year. 
If one assumes that the increase will continue, approximately 7 
million students will be enrolled in institutions of higher learning 
at the undergraduate level by 1970-1971. This number is about 
double the size of present enrollments. It follows that the need 
for teacheis will also increase proportionately during the next 10 
to 15 years. 

Salaries for college teachers are improving. The best professors 
in the highest-paying institutions earn as much as $25,000 per 
year and, in addition, royalties and consulting fees.* Such salaries 


«i*aTv^ professor* in two leading univerritfes wa* between 

Slo.OOO and |16,500 for the academic year of 195&-1960, according to the 
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go only to a few, however. Even though college teachers are now 
earning higher salaries, many of them continue to receive temp 
ing offers from business and industry. Consequently, as is true m 
elementary and secondary schools, some college teac ® . 
classrooms each year for other employment, Aus a . 

shortage of personnel prepared to teach in colleges an 

' Colleges and universities prefer that teaching ^ 

have eaLd a doctorate, or at least a 

people who wish to find their career in coUega "iTthe 

weU to start graduate work as soon as possrUe 
bachelor’s decree. Graduate work is work, 

The earlier a future college teacher can begm las graduate 

the better for him usually. 

other Teaching ^ or even special schools. 

The practice of arrangmg ^ the past few years, 

for exceptional children has mcre^ n^allv retarded, the physi- 
Typical examples are classes for ^hed, and the academ* 

caUy handicapped, the '““X Jderoand teachers wiAprepa- 
ically talented. These special clas regular classroom 

ration that differs somewhat from that of & 
teacher. , . to teachers in such fiel s 

Another type of specialization p language 

as art, music, pi ,j„ical these subject in 

is teaching or assisting ^ r schools employ such personn , 

the elementary school. Most a^^^^ assigned typtoUy 
usually at higher rates of ^y. schools. In ’ 

various grade levels and o “ art, music, an scie 

Maryland, for example, spe«ahs^^^^_^^ „,U. closed 

oa,., w "1 *■;£!?». •‘“'.T'SJli.S*—- 

rectionist, occupation rtein to which s remedial read- 

tory school or in a visidnS 

signed, correspon j„ation sp eaahs 

ing specialists^jn^ ^ 

National EdeciOco VcL M ^ 

Colleger Beseerch no 
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Television Teaching 

Educational television has made much piogiess since 1953 v/hen 
the Pittsburgh school system pioneered in experimenting with this 
medium. By 1960, almost 600 school districts were making use of 
televised instruction. In addition, more than 100 colleges and um- 
versities offered credit for televised courses, and approximately 
150 educational institutions operated closed-circmt systems. 

Figure 24 presents a sample composition of a local instructional 
team which has been visualiaed with the possibility of supple- 
mentation at the national level The scheme is now in the experi- 
mental stages. 

Practical use of television and other electronic teaching aids 
will require innovations in the design of school buildings. Multi- 
piupose classrooms are necessary. Revisions have to be made for 
the instaUation and effective use of television equipment, teach- 
ing machines, and other electronic educational aids. 
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Tentative, and as yet only preliminary, theoretical and practical 
approaches have been made to the problem of school a 

will make television teaching possible. The Educationa ac ities 
Laboratories has visualized the school of the future in eir pu 
lication Design for ETV. Some of the features of this school of the 
future are part of the plan of the North Hagerstown High School 
in Maryland, a school that has pioneered m television teaching. 

Team Teaching 

Newer developments in the util^tion 

teach large groups of students, with the objective o pr 

a better em^oyment of various types and levels 

petence. suggertopportuniUes for advancement m teach g * 

Ly becomfmore generally availab e in ‘h- 

of possible teaching of differentiation 

suggests that teaching is movmg twa W medicine 

of personnel that has been accompl^hed m *l>o 
and is now being developed iwtructional team ap- 

A good example of a successful Township High School, 

proach is provided by Evanston, to share teaching 

In Evanston High School teacher mathematics, 

responsibilities in courses in Eng » approach is based upon 
and other subjects. The instructional team app 

the belief that: * 


. some lessons lend 


T..^..lves weU to large-group instruction 

. . . some the teachers divide the sluden^B 

and others to that of the types of lessons to bo 

into various sized groups, a^ demonstrations, lectures, and full- 
. — nuii>, 


mughtrFm it’ampfe, ^'’"J'^mpm^viiUng, several sections of the 
period examinations or meet together m a large com- 

same class scheduled ftesame_P^__ for discussions 

munity" room as a C^fthe pup* hito normal-sized classes or 
the usual pattern is to m 

even smaUer. teaching since 1957. It is likely tht 

Evanston has used '^ted by more and more elementary an^ 
this innovation wiU be a P Already, reports of favorable 

schools across - , 

■ thgb School, Vol. 10, '*■* 

■ EvaiWon S‘® 

(November, 195^1' r 
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experience with team leaching have come from such widely dis- 
persed localities as Lexington, Massachusetts; Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut; and Englewood, Florida.* 


Positions in Ac/minisfrafion and Supervision 

Men and women with superior training, experience, and compe- 
tencies serve in executive posts, such as superintendent of schook, 
principal, department head, supervisor, or consultant. Just as m 
other professions, opportunities^ are plentiful for those with ad- 
vanced preparation who have the ability to lead others. Such posi- 
tions typically pay higher salaries and permit the indiviual to exer- 
cise extensive responsibility for an educational program. 

What kind of salaries do administrators and supervisors earn? 
They are surprisingly good ones even when compared to earnings 
in other fields. In 1959-1960, superintendents of schools in urban, 
districts over 500,000 in population earned, on the average, $25,- 
000 per year. In Chicago, the superintendent has been awarded a 
salary commitment by the Board of Education that will result in a 
salary of $42,500. Many school principals make $10,000 to $15,000 
per year, and the top range for supervisors is from $7,500 to $11,- 
000. Administrative salaries are attractive, as indicated in Table 21. 

Good salaries, however, are not the only attractive features of 
work in educational administration and supervision. Such posi- 
tions carry a high level of prestige and permit broad and extensive 
leadership in an important professional field. The work permits 
close association with community leaders and members of the 
teaching force. There are ample opportunities for creativeness, 
exercise of skill in human relations, guidance and development of 
teacher personnel, and influencing the direction of the program of 
education. In short, administration and supervision are prized 
fields of professional endeavor open to the capable teacher who 
prepares for them. 

The strategic position of the school administrator in American 
communities has motivated the Kellogg Foundation to allocate, 
since 1950, over $6,000,000 to programs designed to improve 
school administration.® Organizations such as the Committee for 


‘Robert II. ^dcrtoa. -rbice ExperimenU In Team Teaching," The Nations 
Scoots, VoL 65, No, 5 (May, I960), p. 62. ^ 

‘For a *umina7 of achicvemenU that have resulted, see Hollis A. Sfoore, Jr.. 
Stu<li« in School Adminlitrollon (Washington. D.C.: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1957). 
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TABLE 21 


SALARIES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


Position 


Medians oi Scheduled Mamnum 

Sala ries 

n'miml- Croup 11 ‘ Croup 111* 


Elementary school 
supervising prindpal 
Junior high school 
principal 
Senior high school 
principal 
Counselor 
Head of department 
Supervisor 
Director 
Superintendent 


$9,600 $8,800 $8,736 

9.400 9.1^3 


9.902 

10,653 
7,700 
8.230 
6.518 
11 . 


10,500 

7.957 

7,900 

9,060 

10.809 


25,000 18.000 


10.030 

7.67S 

7,495 

8,200 

9.350 

15.000 


Superintendent 

•School distdou in cides •vilh P”!"!*!]™ “/ fSo.OOO K 49|,9= 
•School district, in ati« 30,000 to 99,999 

* School districts la cities with pop ^ Assedaboo, Re^e 

Source: Adapted from. NaUon J ^du^uw 


districts in aties whd ^ sy.yas 

districts in ciUes with A„edaboa. Re^ea.^ 

ouenc, Adapts! from ‘ 

•Top Salaries for School Adnunisttators, IK. 

1960), p. 57. 
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indrvidLls who are prepared for h 
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Each state maintains a 
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systems, in business or industrial concerns, or in other organiza- 
tions, such as civic or fraternal associations. Also, highly tdented 
individuals go into one or more of these activities on a free-lance 
or entrepreneur basis. Successful experience as a professional edu- 
cator is an aid to success in any of these fields. 

The diversity of opportumties is indicated by the fact that an 
estimated $12,430,000,000 was spent for research and develop- 
ment in 1959-1960. Industry led the way with the expenditure of 
$9,400,000,000, as indicated in Figure 25. 



FIGURE 25. 

EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVOOPMEHT. 19SJ-19M 
Sm S? ^ Industry. No. 

writing kc- 

List of Educational Positions 

fotegoing pages 
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which should be mentioned, however. The following list, which 
is extensive but by no means complete, gives an idea of e num 
ber and variety of opportunities for teachers. 

I. Elementary schooU-inctuding nursery and hndergarten 

A. Classroom teacher . 

B. Teacher of spedal subjects, such as music ^ 

C. Teacher of a subject in a deparUnentabzed school 

D. Teacher of exceptional children 

E. Critic teacher in a laboratory school 

F. Visiting teacher 

G. Supervisor 

H. Consultant 

I. Director of Research 

J. Hearing therapist 
^ Librarian 

L. Speech coirectionist 

M. School psychologist 

N. Assistant principal 

O. Principal 

II. Secondary schools or Eaglish 

A. Teacher of subject such as soa 

B. Department head 

C. Guidance director 

D. Athletic coach 

E. Supervisor 

F. Librarian 

G. Visiting teacher 

^■^"erinUhoratoo^"*””' 

J Assistant principal 

end general sendee 

III. Administrauae en g 

A. S“P'^‘^'“„pintendcnt 

B. Assistant J 

C- Df ° d.oIogist 

E; such as public reladons or 

F Director, sp 

visual, n-aj-tsdor 

G. Vocational co 


audio- 
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IV. College or universitif 

A. Teacher 

B. Critic teacher in laboratory school 

C. Head of department 

D. Principal of laboratory school 

E. Dean of men 

F. Dean of women 

G. Business manager 

H. Registrar 

I. Director, special functions such as placement, public 

relations, and development 

J. Dean of a college 

K. Director of research 

L. Assistant dean 

M. Field worker in admissions 

N. Alumni secretary 

O. Vice-president 

P. President 

V. State Departments of Education and US. O^ce of Education 

A. Supervisor, special fields such as secondary education 

B. Director of division 

C. Assistant state superintendent 

D. Superintendent of public instruction 

E. Assistant commissioner of education 

F. Commissioner of Education of the United States 

G. Consultant to foreign governments through I.C.A. 

VI. Professional associations, such as state education associations 
and NEA 

A. Field woTher 

B. Staff member 

C. Research worker and writer 

D. Director of division 

E. Executive secretary 

VII. Educational director or consultant to noneducational organiza- 
tions 

A. Business or industrial firms 

B. Chambers of commerce 

C. Service agencies, such as heart fund 

D. Religious organizations 

E. Director of recreation 

F. Camping sponsored by various agencies 
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G. Youth groups— niCA, YWCA 
W. Instructor in a hospital 

I. UNESCO 

J. Boy and Girl Scouts 
K- Labor organizations 

VIII. Other opporiunitier 

A. Free-lance writer 

B- Member of educational consulting firm 
G. Research ^vorke^ 

D. Employee of foundation 

E. Teacher in adult educadoo program 

F . Free-lance lecturer 

G. Teacher in church or Bible school 

One conclusion stands out at this point. Preparation for the 
eaching profession qualifies an individual for many and diverse 
opportunities. A corollary is that positions exist in education that 
and provide highly satisfactory work. Success in the 
educational field awaits those who have mtelligence, personality, 
health, and the will to work hard. 


CAREER PAHERNS Of TfACHBRS 
The phenomenon of career patterns of teachers has not been com- 
pletely understood by educators. Consequently, this sub/ect has 
not yet been dealt with very realistically. For example, teacher 
recruitment efforts and discussions of the teacher shortage have 
been predicated upon what ‘Ought" to be rather than ujwn what 
is. An examination of tlie career pattern concept and types of 
career patterns will iffustrafe the point. 


What fs a Career Pattern? 

Some authorities contend tJiat the term career pattern does not 
have a single, precise meaning. As employed here, however, it is 
intended to mean “the sequence of occupations in which a peisoa 
engages tiiroughout his lifetime " Within tlris deBniUon a person 
may Change assignments while remaining in the same position. 
Sindlarly, he may retain his professional ^signment but change 
positions. To iUustrate, an individ^ may change from third-gmde 
teacher to second^gr^^de teacher (change of assignment) and stdJ 
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remain in his position in the same school (as a teacher). Or, a 
teacher o£ third grade may move from one school to another, thus 
changing positions but not changing his professional assignment 

Types of Coreer Patterns 

Career patterns are of various types. Super has identified the typss 
as follows; ® 

1. For Men: 

The stable career pattern involves no trial or exploration on me 
job; the individual moves directly from school or college into a life- 
work, for example, as an engineer or in his family business. The 
unstable career pattern is one in which the individual begins con- 
ventionally, is uprooted or displaces himself» explores or tries one 
or more other short-lived jobs, and then settles down for some time 
before being displaced and going through the process again. The 
multiple-tri^ pattern involves no stabilizing, but a sequence of 
short-lived often unrelated, jobs. 

2. For Women: 

. . . conventional, stable-working, stable-horaemaldng, double- 
track, interrupted, unstable, and multiple-trial. Of these the first 
two and last two are like those with similar names in the men’s 
group. The stable-homemaking category is self-explanatory. The 
double-track career pattern is that of the woman who holds a job 
and maintains a home simultaneously, perhaps with occasional time 
out for childbearing. And the interrupted career pattern is that of 
die woman who holds a job for some time, gives it up to be a 
full-time homemaker for a period of years, and later returns to the 
labor market after her husband has died. 

The two types of career patterns common to teaching are the 
double-track and the interrupted. In the double-track pattern, the 
married woman serves as a teacher and at the same time as a 
housewife. The interrupted career is also common in teaching. 
The married woman teacher takes time out from her teaching 
career to raise a family, and when her children reach school age 
she resumes her work as a teacher. 

I^nald Super, “Education and the Nature of Occupations and Careen,'’ 
Teachcri College Record, VoL 58, No. 0 (March, 1957), p. 304. 
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Career Patterns in Teaching 

The major reason career patterns in teaching have not 

clearly defined stems from the fact that about iree 

all teachers in the United States are women. Of tins major y. 

over half are, or have been mamed. The mcrease m 

women has been rapid since the depression ^ys o 

when single status was required for women teacltei. by m«t 

school boLs. In 1940. only 31 per cent of 

married, as compared to 56 per cent at presen ■ 

is becoming a promising field for women f 

double-track or intermpted career pattern. 

gives teactog Increasingly, 

considering preparation for leac g. . can, provided 

which is becoming aware that ^ome ^ commit- 

their attitudes toward their careers are heal y 
ments sound, build a stronger profession. 

FACTORS THAT YWRS^ AHWD 

OPPORTUNITIES IN according to present 

A promising future lies ''y^„easing populaUon, (2) 

indications. Some (3) increasing emphasis upon 

improving working con > 

the importance of educa 

Popuiation is Increasing gjjUtional teachers will bo 
An increasing has been climbing since tlje close 

needed The number the pattern m Figure 26. 

of World War H, “.^*“Jash tom just under 3 million in 
The number of b^ ^,ia„ a. 1959. Indications are tliat tlie 
1944 to approximately 4.3 *^^ reached. At the present rale of 


144'to approximately reached. At the present rale of 

, ak to the birth rate and assuming 30 pupils to s 

over 4 f 135 000 additional classroom tcaclicr^ 

f ’ appro^^^®^ (to take care of increased cnrollnicn'^ 

mother 12 S, 009 -r , 
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teachers who retire, die. or leave the profession for some other 
reason. In short, teaching positions will be plentiful m the coming 
years if conditions continue as they are now. 



FIGURE 20. 

KUfAUa OF eiRTHS, UWTEO STATES, T944-T959 


Working Condifions of Teoehers Are improving 
Efforts are being made constantly to improve the ■wotldng condi- 
tions of teachers. This trend wiU affect the profession in several 
ways. For example, as welfare and working conditions improve, 
more people will be attracted to teaching. Some of the improve- 
ments being made will necessitate additional teachers and spe- 
cialists. One illustration of this factor is the trend toward the re- 
duction of the number of pupils assigned to each teacher. The 
teacher-pupil ratio has declined from 30.1 in 1929-1930 to 27 
today. 

Teachers* salaries have been increasing annually at the rate of 
5 to 10 per cent from the increments provided in adopted sched- 
ules. Although beginning salaries are still below those paid college 
graduates in fields such as engineering and business, when the 
working time is eqiuted and the long-term increments calculated, 
the remuneration of teachers is more closely approaching salaries 
in other professions for similar amounts of preparation. It is un- 
realistic, for example, to compare salaries for teachers who have 
completed only four years of college with the income of members 
of the medical profession whose preparation required a minimum 
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of eight to ten years. On the other hand, the 
years of teachers, since their life expect^cy is 
ministers, is considerably greater than those av a e p 

in some other professions. , ,,onipnts 

It is believed by many educators that ahead, 

will be made in the teaching profefflon itself “ ^ d each 

Standards for admission to the profession me are be- 

year. Salaries are advancing at a steady P* ’ jjig, thereby 
coming teachers each year. The professio P ’ j 
makini teaching a mere desirable career, and the need g 
teachers is clearly evident. 

Emphasis upon Education Is as important 

Even though education has always United States, 

and necessary in a democracy su of the American 

a number of events has caused a hopjs and the work of 
people to the critical importwee convinced thoughtful 

ieacLrs. First of aU, the coU wm has con Nomocracy and 
Americans that '^^”hooirco«ages, and univer- 

communism is to be found m Russia, intellectuals, m 

sides. Because of the scientific ra«w.*Rus^^. ^o more 

eluding teachers, are being ac many years, 

highly regarded now than they hje oice to the »n- 

EcLomic conditions are kn^^mlton” education ;s abso- 
tribution of schools. I- complex. - mcreas^ 
lately essendal. As mac ■ gUon is imperative. . 

also mcrease. Th oducaUOnal level is omphasis stems 

of a people and » nation i* receiving ^ people of 

Another reason educabon^^ suffered by 


lutia*”''** , . rtp\v •' r 

Anoth-er reason edVOTr d.a°t 

from social d=''elop®““-^V„,d War H “f f J.ed into 

to come closer 
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opportunity. Then, too, the value placed upon material things 
is being challenged by the new emphasis upon humanitar^n ob- 
jectives. Education is benefiting from the current re-examination 
of values. Consequently, the future for teachers is brighter than 
it has been for some time. 

SUfAMARY 

The profession of teaching holds promising opportunities for 
capable young people who are iinHing to work. Good positions 
are available in classroom teaching, supervision, administration, 
research, and consulting. 

The demand for classroom teachers is enormous. Approximately 
100,000 new elementary school teachers are needed each year, 
but only 50,000 students prepared for teaching are graduated each 
year. Of the graduates prepared for elementary school teaching 
only 74.2 per cent of the men and 81.9 per cent of the women 
actually enter the profession upon graduation. 

The supply and demand imbalance is not so pronounced in 
the secondaiy field as in elementary education. Ihe problem at 
the secondary level is that balance is lacldng between the number 
and types of existing positions and the distribution of individuals 
prepared for the various teaching fields. 

Colleges and universities arc diligentiy seeldng additional fac- 
ulty members. It is estimated that the demand for college teachers 
will double in the next decade. Outstanding students who are 
willing and able to prepare themselves for college teaching will 
find many opportunities awaiting them. 

In addition to regular classroom teaching positions, many 
opportunities are available for various types of specialists. Teach- 
ers with special preparation are needed to work with exceptional 
children, to serve as critic teacher, speech correctiomst, occupa- 
tional therapist, visiting teacher, department head, principal, or 
superintendent and as television or team teachers. 

Men in education usually follow what is known as a stable 
career pattern. That is, they move directly from college into the 
lifcwork of education. Women, on the other hand, usually follow 
one of three career patterns — stable-working, double-track, or 
interrupted. 

Certain conditions indicate a bright future for teachers. The 
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population of the United States continues to increase. Wortog 
conditions of teachers are improving. The great reaw ^ 
the American people to tire critical importance 
work of teachers that has occurred in the presen , t 

weU for tire future of talented and ambitious mdrvrdnals who 
select teaching as tlieir profession. 
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CHAPTER 



SATISFACTION 
IN TEACHING 


The theme of this concluding chapter could very well be, in the 
words of Chaucer, “And gladly wolde he leme, and gladly teach. 
The good teacher learns throughout his lifetime. He carries on 
this function not just for the sake of scholarship itself; he learns 
in order to teach. What satisfactions, then, does the teacher de- 
rive from his work, if he would “gladly teach”? 

This is a legitimate and important question. It is one that 
should be considered seriously by any person who is attempting 
to select his life’s work. How does one go about answering it? 
This discussion is about teaching; consequently, the appropriate 
question is, what are the satisfactions in teaching? 

Observers of the American scene and of teachers have helped 
to answer this question. What do they say about teachers? What 
are the satisfactions in teaching that can be observed and verified? 
Finally, what is the relationship between self-realization and 
teach^g? 

TEACHING AS APPRAISED BY OTHERS 
One important way to judge the satisfactions in a profession is 
to study what people say about its practitioners. In the final 
analysis, man has a yearning and need for approbation of his 
fellow men. He wants to spend his life in work significant not 
only to himself but to others as well. 

The importance of education has been widely emphasized. 
Now, what about teachers? What do people think of teachers? 
Of course there is no definitive answer to such a question. But 
sample opinions illustrate what some nationally known persons 
think of teachers and their influence. 

The first statement is made up of excerpts from an article written 
by the well known “hobo kid.” The author, Billie Davis, is the 

• 371 . 
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daughter of itinerant workers who made furniture from willows. 
She is a well-known writer and lecturer.^* 


• . . When I was a small ragged hobo, sitting on the ground beside 
a campfire, hungrily licking the fishy oil from the lid of a sar e 
can as I studied my history lesson, I was beginning ^ ^^^rstand the 
relationship between public education and personal liberty. a 
why I am surprised and disturbed at what seems to be a popu ^ 
of appreciation for our schools today. Somehow the ^ . 

awakens within me a little fighting urge. I want to tell the 
people something about our schools— something ey ^hfch I 

gotten. Or it may be that some have never recognized 
consider to be the greatest value of our system, w , jl_ 

tain that they reco Jiize it now, and I can show them plainly by 

“ S. « 7 ■ tC srts 

school was my personal friend. smooth, like the 

said so. It wanted to make me smart p strolled serenely up 

people who lived in houses. And in _ ^jj^t I was a camper. 

the walk to the school buildtog, almost forg b J 

I found a teacher and said agaim as I had on 

like to go to school here, please. jandness. Of ““"f. 

Without excepUon. I was and some sligbdy Wt^^ 

were some startled exclamahons, ^ined underpaid teaches, s - 
mutters. ... All this talk of ^aaical robots enslaved 

mg for the privilege of bf wage per hour, 

insensitive assembly line for ^ ^ who have shape my 

from my mind the rnemory of who let 

There was Miss Williams ^^dfomidmehidingm the& 
recess and water her pta<r- the school 

ot nr . _ recess 
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tion was simply a temporary inconvemeace which a camper Idd had 
to put up with until she could get enough schooling to catch up with 
the people who lived in houses . . . 

... I looked at the row of solemn teachers and wondered if they 
realized the potential power of their influence to shape a life, to change 
a destiny, to free a world. I wished that I could help them to recognize 
their power and encourage them to use it with wisdom and purpose. 

I longed to express my appreciation and pay them some appropriate 
tribute. I looked down at the notes of my speech: What East High Has 
Meant to Me. Childish. Inadequate. Someday I would write a real 
tribute to the teachers and to the public schools of the United States 
of America. 

Many times since that ni^t I have remembered the vow. I have 
picked up a pen or sat at the typewriter and tried to tiiink of a fitting 
tribute. But proper words have never come. There is so little that I can 
say concretely. Except that I am not a camper now. I am a citizen, clean 
and smooth, equal to other citizens. And I live in a house. 

Another type of tribute is paid to teachers by a world-renowned 
theologian and minister, Harry Emerson Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick 
had a better start in life than Billie Davis because his father was 
a professional man. Yet he, too, felt a debt to teachers.* 

. . . What a debt 1 owe to some of my teachersl One of them in high 
school opened the doors of my appreciation to the great English poets, 
so that now, sixty years afterwards, when I read some of their noblest 
passages I feel the presence not only of the poet but of that inspiring 
teacher. 

After long experience in personal coimseling, often concerning voca- 
tional choices, I roughly divide people into two classes. Some will be 
content to deal with things — with real estate, engineering operations, 
business affairs, statistics, theories, and philosophies. Others, however, 
will never be content unless they deal directly with personalities — 
handling people face to face as physicians do, and nurses, ministers, 
and teachers. To such people, who care primarily about human folks, 
the financial rewards may be minimal, but they would be miserable 
in any other kind of vocation. A promising student whose hidden pos- 
sibilities one can help to fulfill is for a good teacher life’s most exciting 
and rewarding discovery. 


-j* Fosdick, “Growing up in the ProfesdoD," In D. Louise Sharp, 

ed.. Why Teach? (New York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 1937), pp. 60. 67. 
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A former United States Senator from Michigan caUed teachmg 
“the service profession” on which all other great pro essi 
dependent.® 

At the age of five or six, we literally tr^splant of 

home to school. The influence of the teacher egins formative 

the first day of school, and it continues unflagging y- teacher to 
years, the tendency to emulate set by 

mold is great. Indeed, the very pattern of lawyers, renowned 

the examples and influence of our teachw . professions 

statesmen, and eminent physicians often patience, Idnd- 

because of the guidance of one or more ' „jyation of many 

ness, and understanding of a ore than merely teach the 

ill-adjusted children. Good teachers concepts of truth, 

subjects assigned them; they Aculeate best 
honesty, justice, and the finer , importance of our teachers 

. . .The tremendous tespons.bd.ly and „p„a 

caonot be denied Jhe 

what might aptly be termed Ih ^anhs all 

Statements simUar to if y“^fttest to tlie 

made by leaders in various w ’likewise, probably 

the work of teachers. Each ,l,ong influence on 

recall a teacher or teachers who exert 
his life. . held in high regard y 

The truth is. good pJaUon at large. Anolhw 

individual students and P in the quotation cited » 

of satisfaction for teachers « “ future wr‘f •;Xom 

teacher never l“0ws w ien_^ ^ Killian jr! formerly 

theologian, ^unator, ^ '’PJXsSy Cuuuu“'®®^ "«■“ 

awesome is the Science Advisory be 


^-^XtdrrXuomaufAnieri. 

teaching as i, .o iwuu “ 

nother way 
lose 


nose ; — rfi j 

-WaVe ^P’ * 

•Charles E. Po«“; .Edae.®» 
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people who have the ability and ambition to be successful in 
any field, say about their profession? Three representative sam- 
ples have been seleeted for presentation here. A beautiful eulogy 
of teaching was made by William Lyon Phelps.® 

In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a profession, an occu- 
pation, a struggle*, it is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a 
painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to 
sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art — an art 
so great and so difficult to master that a man or a woman can spend 
a long life at it, without Teali2ing much more than his limitations, and 
his mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But the main aim of my 
happy days has been to become a good teacher, just as every architect 
wishes to he a good architect and every professional poet strives 
toward perfection. 

Sarah Caldwell has been leaching in the public schools of 
Ohio since 1929. An excellent example of a person with a double- 
track career, she has reared a family and practiced her profession 
too. A few years ago she received die professional honor of being 
chosen president of the National Education Association. Mrs. 
Caldwell says of her work: ® 

. . . Teaching is such a big job and the opportunities are so vast — 
even with the problems that I have been writing about — a teacher who 
measures herself against such a responsibility always wonders, “Can I 
do it? Can I do it well?” “We can’t do everything at once, but we can 
do something at once.” I shall try to follow that sound advice again 
tliig year. 

The best part of teaching is the pupil personnel — ^boys and girls with 
a wide variety of abilities and needs. They all offer a great challenge, 
and I love to teach theml 

Another teacher and administrator whose career is described as 
distinguished indicates that his enthusiasm for teaching has 
grown through the years. John X^ester Buford, superintendent of 
schools in Mt Vernon, lUhiois, and former president of the Na- 

XI LyoQ Phelps, Teaching In School and College (New York: the 

Maaiulkn Company, 1918), pp. 1.^ 

•Sarah Calduell, “Teaching Is llzid Work," Allcniic Monthly, Vol. CXCIV, 
No. 5 (November, 1954), p. 44. ^ 
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tional Education Association, has been an educator f 
years.’ 

If I had to do it over again I would 
know now I would ehoo.e it ff . Educadon has 

when I started in a rural school lhirty*eig y _ ^ which lie im- 

never seen such wonderful days in this recognized by citi- 

mediately before us. Never has its im^r p ^gjgnce on Education 
zens so generally as now. The White House Conferenc 
gave invaluable advertising to our wor 

firsthand with the in- 
Experienced teachers are acqu tte- 

adequacies and frustrations ■'» ^hey know that 

mendous satisfactions inheren joad is soroetimos “o 

salaries should be higher, *at toprovement, *at 

heavy, that working j-ugle shifts are not education 

a cl« room shortage exists, that do^kj^ 
ally sound, and that ocadeimc fre^” ^d 

Yet, as the evidence shows, * J f ,5 for the ^ 

teaching which gason teacliers are loyal to 


csioNAL SATISFACTION people, 

c..„ ..d 


find teaching to oe^ i^jleUectualJy ^ of saUsfacUon. 

have co-workers wh profession is a y^g conditions. 

Membership in the latest g-;f„ 7S«k«ion. 

GeneraUy, teachers enjoy members 01 r 

Teaching itself is enjoyed by 

Teurhars Hava for entran^^^^^^^^^ 

The minimum odoee^1:„„sidcrably ,„.es. the 

ing assure that '-^f^ftnual f<,„r > eajS of 

population in teiw J ygj, “hM teachers to 1 

•JotoLeU“®“'“ • 
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ginning teachers in the high schools of two states and five addi- 
tional states require thirty semester hours beyond the bachelor's 
within a specified length of service (Connecticut, Indiana, New 
York, Oregon, and Washington.) 

Not only are teachers well educated, they are, for the most 
part, happy, well adjusted people who possess a sound philosophy 
of life. High in their scheme of values is the worth and dignity 
of each human being. They are the kind of people whose company 
one enjoys. 

Teachers share various mutual interests. Did you ever notice 
how teachers “talk shop” when they get together? They are in- 
terested in their work, which is a fundamental part of their fives. 
They also enjoy cultural and intellectual activities and endorse 
similar life v^ues. 


Membership in fhe Largest Profession 

Teaching is the largest profession in America. Over 2 million 
teachers are employed in the United States alone. The number 
is certain to increase in the years ahead. 

Satisfactions that accrue to teachers as members of the largest 
profession are of several types: (1) Teachers are encouraged to 
keep themselves informed at aU times; (2) The profession main- 
tai^ orgamzaUons through which teachers influence legislation 
and other social policy; (3) There is protection in numbers— 
teachers are relatively secure from imjust dismissal or undesir- 
able pohtical pressures; (4) The fellowship of other teachers is 
available m any community; (5) Numerous educational conven- 
tions and conferences are available to teachers. 

Such sa^factions are intangible in nature. They are none the 
less real A seme of personal satisfaction comes from belonging 
to a large, well-known, and respected profession. ^ 

Teachers Enjoy Good Working Conditions 

^ conditions. The formal day 

\Sof r P=*P“S. and attending mitings. 

eler “v. convenience, how- 

of the school schedule. The teacher, as a professional person, is 
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his own “boss.” . . _ , „ .1 „„ 

Teachers enjoy a good holiday 
ceive two weeks at Christaas, two days at Thanksg^g, 
week for snrinff vacation. Two or three summer mo 


0 weeks at Christmas, two oays ar b- - 

weeK tor spring vacation. Two or three summer mo 
teacher’s to use as he chooses. 


;eacher’s to use as he chooses. , tpachers 

In most instances, the physical enviromnent - w"*;! 
work is pleasant. Each teacher m the („ teach, 

many high school teachers have their ovm roo assigned 

They are relatively free to develop and use the space assgn 

to them as tliey see fit. t . many profes- 

A teacher’s off-tlie-job time is a phydcian is- 

sions. He is not subject to calls at nig m 
The minister, priest, or rabbi “likely to have 

the extent that a minutes or strikes. The 


•her IS uuh , , 

extent that a or strikes. The teacher! 

his schedule interrupted by la^r d^P“ 

duty is fairly deBnite. and each mdividua 

J . , . 1. _ LI- Kmft- 


orstriKcs. 

has a great deal oflati* 
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tude in scheduling his own time. 

The Teaching j’^f^airrLponJibility of 

The central purpose of a school “^^^y^gJhelpfag i“divid“^ 
teachers is to help pupds j'„tisfaction to tlie conscien 
to learn— is a source of is tremendous per 

teacher. As Hansen has so aptly stated, 

sonal saUsfaction when you. ^ ^ significant 
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a student masvc* »■ • 

secure, more mature, PP 
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cause changes in the behavior of other people is to exercise power. 
As Bertrand Russell has pointed out,® 

I^ve of power, in its widest sense, is the desire to be able to 
produce intended effects upon the outer world, whether human or 
nonhuman. This desire is an essential part of human nature, and in 
energetic men it is a very large and important part 

Teachers use their power to cause change in the behavior of 
pupils so that each \vill be better able to meet lifes requirements 
and make the most of individual talents. Thus, this essential part 
of human nature" — the desire to exercise power — can be ful- 
Eiled in a rewarding and beneficient manner in teaching. 

The teaching process itself has inherent satisfactions. Since 
teaching is an art that demands creativity, as does the composi- 
tion of a sonata, the painting of a picture, the design of a build- 
ing or the ^vriting of a poem, the teacher should find excitement 
and satisfaction from enga^g m a creative process. As Stiles 
has stated*. 

Creative teaching is characterized by such terms as variety, inspira- 
tLon, enthusiasm, imagiaation, insightfulness, empathy. It aims at help- 
ing students develop initiative, independent effort essential to self- 
direction and self-discipline, capacity to view the broad sweep of 
events, facts, and prindples, as well as the organized use of intelligence 
to solve problems. The major motivatiorial forces of the creative 
teacher are curiosity, desire, ambition, pride, and the satisfaction that 
comes from a job well done. . . . 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SEIF-REALIZATION 


The desire to accomplish, to realize self, is a fundamental human 
aspiration. Many believe that the only lasting way to achieve this 
objective is through service to othere. The profession of teaching 
is a type of life’s work through which self-acceptance and self- 
fulfillment may be realized. Teachers render service. The teacher 
influences the young; he enjoys prestige; he continues to learn 
throughout his lifetime; he does important work; and his work 
permits him to enjoy a normal home life. 


Bertrand Huisell, Potcer — A New Social Anclytis (Jvcwr York; W. W. Xorton 
h Company, Inc., 1933), p. £62. 

“Un^ey J StJ^ “Cteaiive TeacSune for Excellence in Education," School 
end Society, VoL 87, No. 2153 28, 1959), p. 356. 
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Teac/ters fienc/er SodaUy Essential Service 
Education, in an age of intelligence, is indispensable both to 
the society and the individual. Not only is the wor o eac e 
vital to the full development of talents and human 
guarantee maximum fulfillment and freedom or eac P ’ 
it is essenUal to insure that self-government and free msUtuUons 

'^Thomas Jefferson noted. “A naUon 

norant and free in a state of civilizaUon expe struggle of 

been and never wUl be.” The cold war .s of 

ideas, ideologies, and intelligence. Its ^^ gnt of stand- 

space production of self-guided T ^t^ZatiC-^ 

ai^ds of hving for the world sunderdevelo^d^^ 

or fail according to the quality o ® jot forcefully 

competing nations. Peter J. D™ ^,nMes need new educational 
when he said: “All underveloped 

thinking as badly as they nee ne ^ the 

The teU-known controver^ *lrior to those in the United 
question “Are Russian ^^ools ,^h,qter it be m 

States?” attests to the ^.“rteaihing is an indis- 

^entble”:" ZZ 

^“|e profession 

of the profession realize y general and to 

tributions they make to JicieV “ a-a’s M"ho 

pupils and parents m j„ BibUcal tennuiology. 

to tod ones own self. Stated 

would lose his life shaU find It. 


Influence on the 

Teachers influence the young 
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velopment 
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Indirect 

Ways; 


*1. Serving as examples. 

2. Shaping character, tastes, appreciations, and values. 

3. Helping boys and girls to discover their potentials and to de- 
L velop ambitions to exceL 


The influence of the teacher on young people has been elo- 
quently summarized by Northwestern University^ philosopher, 
Paul A. Schilpp, in these words: “ 


* * * ^Vhat, precisely, is the function of the teacher in a free society? 

I should say his chief function is that of being an opener of doors: 
he constantly opens new doors to his students, thus permitting them 
to see vistas previously undreamed of, to enter exciting areas of expe- 
rience, to find new roads in the search for and pursuit of truth. Only 
thus can the students horizon be broadened and his life enriched. In 
the final ^%sis. of course, each student will have to use his own eyes 
to see ^d his o^ mind to judge, just as only he himself must in the 
walk through the door; this the teacher can never do for him. These 
facts can be seen and tested at any educational level. How many doors, 

^ee R?r‘^ 


empirical endence that teachers “open doors” for 
of “ authoritative re- 
inT^rT^^' **= to one issue of Who’s Who 

n Amencn were asked m one study to identify those who had 
^nenced them most Most of these leade7reported that a 

hvestd^Lvl" ““““ 

Teachers Enjoy Sound Prestige 
Teachers are accorded a high and sound standing by society 
pubho^probation was stated Lctactly 

r^or hy his W J ^ t 

(Febniary 15, 1958), Opening of Doon,’" Sclurday Review 
^ (New YnA: Charles Scribner's 
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his fellow citizeiis" , . „„ 

Self-realization for teachers is contingent to some extent up 
approval of them and their work by society. ' t . 

obviously available to every teacher with the a ty an 
tion to merit it 

Continued Learning of Teachers . . „ ,,i„ 

The professional teacher is expected j^^her works 

throughout his lifetime. Each year, or sem i jjjdined, re- 
with new students. He cannot, Acre to come 

peat exactly his instruction. Ha “ “fuuospheres 

to know and to teach new "ah 

vary. This factor alone helps to eep , ^ teacher's sub- 

In addihon to turnover m P“«“”tulating at a rapid 
ject matter changes. New taow ® producing addi- 

pace. Increasingly, tire [^'l^vior-Ieaming, motivaUon, 

tional insights concerning hun^an beMvior 

and human growth and ‘’P™ ■ Lcouraged to be a scholar 
The good teacher is p^itted »co^^ ^ 

throughout his lifetime. Teac continue 

insatiLe appetite for ' Uy truth and ways to 

learn. They naturaUy seek culture. Their search 

translate it into the improvement of Me an 
helps to provide self-realiza o . 

Homo life of TeacJ-ers ^ die 

A final advantage °®n'®^ ^ctory home life. Teachers schc 
portunity for a stable and ^'Sle amounts of tme watt 
ules permit them to spend d. „„e other pm- 

their families, in fact ” ^ ^ue for men “d ^ ji/e 

^dg" - f 
eni^r 

enjoy good mental heal 
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and also a by-product of the lives they lead; (2) Teachers are 
above average in physical health and can look forward to a life 
expectancy which exceeds most other professional groups; (3) 
Being of high intelligence themselves, teachers may make their 
homes centers of cultnre and intellectual stimulation; (4) Teach- 
ers usually have high ideals; (5) Women teachers can success- 
faUy follow a double-track or interrupted career pattern; (6) 
Teachers are mobile — they can move from community to com- 
munity if such changes are to the best interests of other members 
of the family. 


A POSITIVE APPRAISAL OF TEACHING 

Before closing this chapter and book, a few words of retrospect 
may be m order. The reader no doubt has been aware of the 
emphasis m this chapter, indeed throughout the entire book, 
features of teaching. The temptation to dweU 
of “<1 ““olved problems in the profession 

featoes^® If? "’“y conditions and 

1 ^ “ freely acknowledged. In fact, one could write a 

need to be ^ of teaching that 

SietseamvsS?T'' professions, as does life itself, have 

to LaaZ lah ^ o^o^od 

chi^aMc ttof to its numerous positive 

t as rjm 

translate such potentialities ilito” ^ outlook himself to 

other walk of life th#* personal attainments. As in any 

teachiTg what he puts into 

marized in the\uoi^g‘’au“g„^®/« 
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boasted of his magnificence, and Jupiter showed him the widows 
mite. The painter boasted of his power to give life to inanimate canvas, 
and Jupiter breathed loud in derision. The sculptor boasted of m^g 
gods that contended with the immortals for human oniage, 
frowned. The orator boasted of his power to sway Ae na on 
voice. The poet spoke of his power to move even 8° ^ £iman 

Jupiter blushed. The musician claimed to pracUce y 

science that had been transplanted to heaven; Jupi er ^ 

he saw a venerable-looking man gazing with mtense mtere p 
group of competitors, but presenting no c ^bn. 

with immortality, and make room for hnn at my g 

SUMMARY 

“And gladly wolde he leme. “ juals choose teaching 

from Chaucer indicate a basic re derive basic satis- 

as a career. They "gladly teach” because they 
factious from their work. education and teachers 

People from aU walks of life „yable and worthwhile, 

for knLledge that wiU make ^ “L^„test to the fact that 
Those who know teaching bw , fj-om the profession, 

significant satisfactions may curious, and who 

fcdividuals who are “eaUv^ ^^^^^dmg profession. The 
people find in teaching an excit 8 congenial. Teadv 

teacher has co-workers who i, and 

ers are weU educated “--J ^f^^d profession, enjoy relaUvely 
values. They belong to ^ fmiiUes to be creaUve. and 

good working condiUons, h ^ imhvidua b 

Lder indispensable standing h/ ^ 

T^chteTS^ throughout Uieir 

stimulated to contmue to acq aching is 

<t“al"age cfiered by Uie ptofession 
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the opportunity for a stable and satisfactory home life. Teachers 
are able to spend reasonable amounts of time with their families. 
Women can combine their careers of teaching and homemaking. 
Because teachers enjoy good mental health and are intelligent, 
educated persons they are capable of contributing to wholesome 
family life. 

Tto has been an optimistic and positive interpretation of 
teaching The profession holds all the promises made in this 
chapter for those who are capable and willing to go after those 
promises. ® 
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Scientific forces {continued) 
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Teaching (continued) 

importance of, 159-62 
object aids, 177-80 
self-analysis, 171-77 
sources of help for. making, 180-82 
verification of, 171-80 
classroom, sec Classroom teaching 
demands of, 162 
ethics in, see Ethics in teaching 
opportunities in, see Opportunities to 
teaching 

preparation for, tee Preparation for 
teaching 

process provides satisfactions, 379-80 
profession, see Profession of teadiing 
professional and lay, distinction be- 
tween, 4-6 

professional satisfactions in, 377-80 
qualities essential for, see Qualities 
essential for successful teaching 
rdationsbip be^een knowledge and 
skills and, studies dealing with, 
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relationship between personal qual- 
ities and, studies dealing with, 
167 

zeli^on in public schools, tee Pe- 
li^n in public schools, teaddog 

satisfaction in, tee Satisfaction in 
teaching 

seen by teasers, 375-77 
Teaching fields, specialization In, 196-99 
elemeutaiy school teachers, 198-99 
high school teachers, 197-98 
Ubetai ai^ professional education 
and, trilogy of, 185-92 
Teaching madtines, 100, 222 
Team teaching, 359-60 
Technolopcal changes, schook affected 
by, 100 
Television, 222 

schools affected by, 97-98 
teaching, 358-59 
Tenth Amendment, 31, 134, 140 
Tenure, teacher, 348-49 
Tcrman, L. M., 215, 216 
Terrien, Frederic W., 240, 283, 341 342 
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evaluation, 196 
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Thompson, Dorothy, 123 
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Thurstone Personality Schedule, 180 
Tiegs, Ernest Walter, 75 fn. 

Time magazine, 95 
Toynbee, Arnold, 16 
Tractions, schools affected by, 83-85 
Transcendentalism, 38 
Transportation, advances in, 48 
Travel for educational purposes, 322 
Truman, Harry S., 45 
Trump, T. Lloyd, 315 fn. 

Trump Plan,'^ 315 
Tutor,” 222 fn. 

Tydac, 105 

Tyler, Ralph W., 121, 127 

Ulich, Robert, 161 
United Nations, 96 
Uiiited States Air Force Academy, 148 
United States Military Academy, 148 
United States Naval Acaden^, 148 
United Stetes r. Lows, 238 fn. 
Universalism, cultural, 111, 112 
Universities, see Colleges and univer- 
sities 

University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, 361 
University of Kentucky, 89 
University of Michigan, 340 
University of Pennsylvania, 334 
University of Virginia, 3, 33 
University of Wisconsin, 34, 170 

Valentine, P. F., 314 fo. 
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111-12 
moral, 16-17 
ruture of. 111 
of pupils, 217 
spiritual, 16-17 
Van Doren, Mark, 114 fii. 

Verification of choice in teaching, 171- 
80 

check list for, 173-76 
objective aids, 177-80 
achievement tests, 180 
health examinations, 177-78 
personality adjustment scales, 180 
scholastic ability tests, 180 
speech tests, 178-79 
vocational interest inventories, 179- 
80 

self-analysis, 171-77 
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